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Cx qui a le plus ſoutenu feu mon Mari en 


travaillant à ce long & penible Ouvrage, eſt 
A Hon. 


DEDICACE 


Honneur qu il Seſtoit propoſe de le dedier à 
Votre Sacrèe M a JESTE ; Ce deſſein, qui luy 
avoit donne tant de plaiſir pendant pluſieurs 
annees, a dure meſme apres que les forces qu il 
luy falloit pour lexecuter lui manquoient; car 
quand on eut deſeſpere de fa vie, & quil vit 
que cette partic de ce Livre reſtoit a finir, il 
me temoigna ſouhaiter, que cette Traduction 
fur preſentee a votre MAIER STE, comme 
une marque du Zele & de la Veneration 
quil a toujours eue pour ſa Perſonne & ſes 
vertus Royales. Sil avoit vecu pour mettre 
luy-meſme cette Piece aux Pieds de votre 
MaAJresTE, il nauroit pas manque de ſe 
ſervir de cette occaſion pour rendre Juſtice 
2 ce Caractere eclatant, quil nappartient 


1 une Perſonne comme moy que dadmirer 


Cn 


DEDICACE. 


CS 


en ſilence: eſtant incapable de repreſenter 
mon cher Mari que dans I Humilite & le pro- 
fond Reſpect avec leſquels je ſuis, 


SIRE, 


De votre MAJESTE 


La tres-fidelle & 


tres-obeiſſante Servante, 


4 : ANNE Rowe. 
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W HILE my deceaſed Husband was en- 
gaged in the following long and laborious 
A Work, 


DEDICATION 


mon 


* n 


Work, he was not a little ſupported in it, 
by the Honour which he propoſed to him- 
felt of Dedicating it to Your Sacred M A- 
JEST Y. This Deſign, which had given him 
io much Pleaſure for ſome Years, out-laſted 
his Abilities to put it in Execution: for when 
his Life was deſpaired of, and this Part of 
tlie Book remained unfiniſhed, he expreſſed 
to me his Deſire, that this Tranſlation ſhould 
be laid at Your MajesTyY s Feet, as a 
Mark of that Zeal and Veneration which he 
had always entertained for Your MAIJEST VVS 
Royal Perſon and Virtues. Had he lived to 
have made his own Addreſs to Your MA- 
JEST Y upon this Occaſion, he would have 
been able in ſome meaſure to have done 
juſtice to that Exalted Character, which it 


becomes ſuch as I am to admire in Silence: 


being 


DEDICATION 


— 


being incapable of repreſenting my Dear 
Husband in any thing, but in that pro- 
found Humility and Reſpect, with which 


Jam, 


\ 


| May it pleaſe Tour MAJESTY, 


low MaAjESTYS. 
moſt *Dutiful and 


moſt Obedient Servant, 


ANNE RowE. 
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T H E 
EF ASE A CE, 


Giving ſome ACCOUNT of 


Luc AN aud his Wor Ks, and of Mr.Row E. 


By JAMES WELwoop, M. D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians, London. 


| 


= COULD not reſiſt Mr. Rowe's Requeſt in his laſt 
Wy Sickneſs, nor the Importunities of his Friends ſince, 
to introduce into the World this his Poſthumous 
— Tranſlation of Lucan, with ſomething by way of 
_ Preface. I am very ſenſible how much it is out of 
my Sphere, and that I want both Leaſure, and Ma- 
terials, to do Juſtice to the Author, or to the Memo 

of the Tranſlator. The Works of both will beſt plead for them, the 
one having already out-liv'd Seventeen Ages, and both one and rother 


like to endure as long, as there is any Taſte of Liberty or Polite T.carn- 
ing left in the World. Hard has been the Fate of many a Great Ge- 


nius, that while they have conferrd Immortality on others, they 
have wanted themſelves ſome Friend, to Embalm their Names to Po- 
ſterity. This has been the Fate of Lucan, and perhaps may be that 
of Mr. Rowe. 

All the Accounts we have handed down to us of the firſt, are but 
very lame, and ſcatter d in Fragments of Ancient Authors. I am of 
Opinion, That one Reaſon why his Life is not to be found at any 
length, in the Writings of his Contemporaries, is the fear they were 
in of Nero's Reſentment, who could not bear to have the Life of a 
Man fer in a true light, whom, together with his Uncle Seneca, he 
had Sacrific'd to his Revenge. Notwithſtanding this, we have ſome 
Hints in Writers who liv'd near his time, that leave us not altogether 
in the dark, about the Life and Works of this extraordinary Young 
Man. 

Marcus Aunæus Lucan was of an Equeſtrian Family of Rome, Born 
at Corduba in Spain, about the Year of our Saviour 39, in the Reign 
of Caligula. His Family had been tranſplanted from /raly to Spain 2 
conſiderable time before, and were . UT with ſeveral Dignities and 
Employments, in that remote Province of the Romas Empire. His 


4 Father 
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Giving ſome ACCOUNT of 


Luc AN and his Wor ks, and of Mr. ROW E. 


By JAMEs WEL wood, M. D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians, London. 


COULD not reſiſt Mr. Rowe's Requeſt in his laſt 
Sickneſs, nor the Importunities of his Friends ſince, 
to introduce into the World this his Poſthumous 
Tranſlation of Lucan, with ſomething by way of 
Preface. I am very ſenſible how much it is out of 
my Sphere, and that I want both Leafure, and Ma- 
= terials, to do Juſtice to the Author, or to the Memory 
of the Tranſlator. The Works of both will beſt plead for them, the 
one having already out-liv'd Seventeen Ages, and both one and rother 


like to enduc a> long, as there is any Taſte of Liberty or Polite T.carn- 
ing left in the World. Hard has been the Fare of many a Great Ge- 


nius, that while they have conferrd Immortality on others, they 
have wanted themſelves ſome Friend, to Embalm their Names to Po- 
ſterity. This has been the Fate of Lucan, and perhaps may be that 
of Mr. Rowe. | 
All the Accounts we have handed down to us of the firſt, are bur 
very lame, and ſcatter'd in Fragments of Ancient Authors. I am of 
Opinion, That one Reaſon why his Life is not to be found at any 
length, in the Writings of his Contemporaries, is the fear they were 
in of Nero's Reſentment, who could not bear to have the Life of a 
Man ſet in a true light, whom, together with his Uncle Seneca, he 
had Sacrificd to his Revenge. Notwithſtanding this, we have ſome 
Hints in Writers who livd near his time, that leave us not altogether 
in the dark, about the Life and Works of this extraordinary Young 
Man. | 
Marcus Annens Lucan was of an Equeſtrian Family of Rome, Born 
at Corduba in Spam, about the Year of our Saviour 39, in the Reign 
of Caligula. His Family had been tranſplanted from Fray ro Spain a 
conſiderable time before, and were * with ſeveral Dignities and 
Employments, in that remote Province of the Remam Empire. His 


al | Father 
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Father was Marcus Aunæus Mela, or Mella, a Man of a diſtinguiſh'd 
Merit and Intereſt in his Country, and not the leſs in Eſteem, for 
being the Brother of the Great Philoſopher Sexeca. His Mother was 
Acilia the Daughter of Acilius Lucanus, one of the moſt Eminent O- 
rators of his time: And it was from this Grandfather that he rook 
the Name of Lucan. The Story that is told of Heſad and Homer, 
of a Swarm of Bees hovering about them in their Cradle, is likewiſe 
told of Lucan, and probably with Equal Truth: But whether true or 
not, it's a Proof of the high Eſteem paid to him by the Ancients, as 
a Poet. 

He was hardly Eight Months Old when he was brought from his 
Native Country to Rome, that he might take the firſt Impreſſion of 
the Latin Tongue, in the City, where it was ſpoke in the greateſt 
Purity. I 4 then to find ſome Criticks detract from his Lan- 
guage, as if it took a Tincture from the Place of his Birth, nor can ! 
be brought to think otherwiſe, than that the Language he writes in, is 
as pure Roman, as any that was writ in Nero's time. As he grew up, 
his Parents educated him with a Care that became a promiſing Genius, 
and the Rank of his Family. His Maſters were Rhemmius Polemon 
the Grammarian, then Flawvins I ingineus the Rhetorician, and laſtly Cor- 
utus the Stoick Philoſopher, to which Sect he ever after addicted him- 
ſelf. 

It was in the Courſe of theſe Studies, he contracted an intimate Friend- 
ſhip with Aulus Perſius the Satyriſt. It's no wonder that two Men whoſe 
Genius's were ſo much alike, ſhould unite and become agreeable to one 
another; For if we conſider Lucan critically, we ſhall find in him a 
ſtrong Bent towards Satyr. His Manner, it's true, is more declamatory 
and diffuſe then Pesſius: But Satyr is ſtill in his View, and the whole 


Pha;/alia appears to me a continued Invective againſt Ambition and un- 


bounded Power. 

The Progreſs he made in all Parts of Learning mult needs have been 
very great, conſidering the Pregnancy of his Genius, and the nice Care 
that was taken in cultivating it, by a ſuitable Education: Nor is it to 
be queſtioned, but beſides the Maſters I have nanid, he had likewiſe the 
Example and Inſtructions of his Uncle Sexeca, the moſt conſpicuous Man 
then of Rome for Learning, Wit and Morals. Thus he fer out in the 
World, with the greateſt Advantages poſſible, a Noble Birth, an Opulent 
Fortune, Great Relations, and withal, the Friendſhip and Protection of 
an Uncle, who, beſides his other Preferments in the Empire, was Favou- 
rite, as well as Tutor to the Emperor. But Rhetorick ſeems to have 
been the Art he excell'd moſt in, and valu'd himſelf moſt upon; For 
all Writers agree, he declaim'd in publick when but Fourteen Years Old, 
both in Greek and Latin, with univerſal Applauſe. To this purpoſe it's 
obſervable, that he has interſpers'd a great many Orations in the Phar/alia, 
and theſe are acknowledged by all, to be very ſhining Parts of the Poem. 
Whence it is that Quintilian, the beſt Judge in theſe Matters, reckons 
him among the Rhetoricians, rather than the Poets, tho he was cer- 
tainly Maſter of both theſe Arts in a high Degree. 


His 
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His Uncle Seneca being then in great Favour with Nero, and havin 
the Care of that Prince's Education committed to him, it's probable he 
introduc'd his Nephew to the Court and Acquaintance of the Emperor. 
And it appears from an old Fragment of his Life, that he ſent for him 
from Athens, where he was at his Studies, to Rome for that purpoſe. E- 
very one knows, that Nero, for the firſt Five Years of his Reign, cither 
really was, or pretended to be, Endow'd with all the amiable Qualities 
that became an Emperor, and a Philoſopher. It muſt have been in this 
Stage of Ners's Life, that Lucan has offer d up to him that Poerical 
Incence we find in the Firſt Book of the Pharſalia: For it is not to be 
imagin'd, that a Man of Lacans Temper would flatter Vers in fo groſs 
2 manner, if he had then thrown off the Mask of Virtue, and appear'd 
in ſuch Bloody Colours as he afterwards did. No! Lucaus Soul ſeems 
to have been caſt in another Mold: And he that durſt, throughout the 
whole Phar/aka, eſpouſe the Party of Pompey, and the Cauſe of Rome 
againſt Cæſar, could never have ſtoop'd fo vilely low, as to celebrate a 
Tyrant and a Monſter, in ſuch an open manner. I know ſome Com- 
mentators have judg'd that Compliment to Nero to be meant Ironically ; 
but it ſeems to me plain to be in the greateſt earneſt; And it's more than 
probable, that if Nero had been as Wicked at that time, as he became 
afterwards, Lucan's Life had pay'd for his Irony. Now it's agreed on 
by all Writers, that he continued for ſometime in the higheſt Favour and 
Friendſhip with Nero, and it was to that Favour, as well as his Merit, that 
he owed his being made Quæſtor, and admitted into the College of Augurs, 
before he attain'd the Age requir'd for theſe Offices : In the firſt of which 
Poſts he exhibited to the People of Name a Show of Gladiators at a vaſt 
Expence. It was in this un-Bine of Life, Lucan marry'd Polla As gen 
taria, the Daughter of Pollius Argentarius a Roman Senator; a Lady of 
Noble Birth, great Fortune, and fam'd Beauty ; who, to add to her other 
Excellencies, was accompliſh'd in all parts of Learning, in ſo much that 
the Three firſt Books of the Pharſalia are ſaid to have been Revisd and 
Corrected by her, in his Life-time. 

How he came to decline in Nero's Favour, we have no Account, that ! 
know of, in Hiſtory ; and it's agreed by all, that he loſt it gradually, till he 
became his utter Averſion. No doubt Lacan Virtue, and his Principles 
of Liberty, muſt make him hated by a Man of Vis Temper. But 
there appears to have been a great deal of Envy in the cafe, blended with 
his other Prejudices againſt him, upon the Account of his Poetry. 

Tho' the Spirit and Height of the Roman Poetry was ſomewhar declin d, 
from what it had been, in the time of Auguſtus; yet it was ſtill an Art 
belov'd and Cultivated. Nero himſelf was not only fond of it, to the 
higheſt Degree, but, as moſt bad Poets are, was vain and conceited of his 
Performances in that kind. He valued himſelf more upon his Skill in 
that Art, and in Muſick, than on the Purple he wore; and bore it berter, 
to be thought a bad Emperor, than a bad Poct or Muſician. Now L- 
can, tho' then in Favour, was too honeſt and too open to applaud the 
Bombaſt Stuff, that Nero was every day repeating in publick. = ap- 
pears to have been much of the Temper of Philaxenus the Philoſopher, 
who for not approving the Verſes of Dionyſius the Tyrant of Syracy/e, 
was. by his Order condemn d to the Mines. Upon the Promiſe of Amend- 


ment, 
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ment, the Philoſopher was ſet at Liberty; but Dionyſius repeating to him 
ſome of his wretched Performances, in full expectation of having them 
approv'd, Ezough, cries out Philoxenus, carry me back to the Mimes. But 
Lucan carry d this point farther, and had the Imprudence to diſpute the 
Prize of Eloquence with Nero, in a ſolemn publick Aſſembly. The Judges 
in that Tryal were fo juſt and bold, as to adjudge the Reward to Lucan, 
which was Fame and a Wreath of Laurel, but in Return he loſt for ever 
the Favour of his Competitor. He ſoon felt the Effects of the Empe- 
ror's Reſentment, for the next Day he had an Order ſent him, never more 
to plead at the Bar, nor repeat any of his Performances in publick, as all 
the Eminent Orators and Poets were us'd to do. It's no wonder that a 
Young Man, an admirable Poet, and one conſcious enough of a Superior 
Genius, ſhould be ſtung to the quick by this barbarous Treatment. In 
Revenge, he omitted no Occaſion to treat Nero's Verſes, with the utmoſt 
Contempt, and expoſe them and their Author to Ridicule. | 

In this Behaviour towards Nero, he was ſeconded by his Friend Perſius; 
and no doubt, they diverted themſelves often alone, at the Emperor's Ex- 
pence. Perſius went ſo far, that he dard to Attack openly ſome of 
NVero's Verles in his firſt Satyr, where he brings in his Friend and him- 
ſelf repeating them. believe a Sample of them, may not be unaccep- 
table to the Reader, as Tranſlated thus by Mr. Dryden. 


EN. 


But ts raw Numbers aud unfiniſhd Verſe, 
Sweet Sound is added now, to make it Terſe. 
Tis tagg'd with Rhime like Bericynthian Atys, 
The md part Chimes with Art that never flat s. 
be Dolphin brave, 

* That cut the liquid ade. 

Or he who in his Line, 


* Can chime the loung-ribd A ppeninc. 
P ERSI US 
All this 25 Dog; el Stuff. 


FRIEN D. 
hat if I bring 
A mnobler Verſe? Arms and the Man I ling. 
FERSHIVUS 


HWhy name you Virgil with ſuch Fops as theſe ? 
He's truly gi eat, aud muſt for ever pleaſe. 
Mot fierce, but awful in his manly Page, 

Bold in his Strength, but ſober in his Rage. 


FRIEN D. 


hat Poems think you ſoft 9 ana to be read 
ub languiſhing Regards, aud bending Head? 


PERSIUS, 
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« Therr crooked Horns the Mimallonian Ger- 
« With Blaſts mſpird; and Baſſaris who leu 
« The ſcornful Calf, with Sword advancd on high, 
Made from his Neck his haughty Head 10 fly. 
And Manas when with Foy Bridles honad 
He led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung aronus, 
«© Evion from 2 oods and Floods repairing Ecchoes Sound. 
The Verſes mark'd with the Comma's are Nero's, and it's no wonder 
that Men of fo delicate a Taſte as Lucas and Perſius could not digeſt 
them, tho made by an Emperor. | 
About this time the World was grown weary of Vezs, for a Thouſand 
monſtrous Cruelties of his Life, and the continued Abuſe of the Imperial 
Power. Nome had groan'd long under the Weight of them, till at length 
ſeveral of the Firſt Rank, headed by P;/5, form'd a Conſpiracy to rid 
the World of that abandon'd Wretch. Zcaz hated him upon a doube 
Score, as his Country's Enemy, and his own, and went heartily in to the 
Deſign. When it was juſt ripe for Execution, it came to be diſcover d 
by ſome of the Accomplices, and Lucan was found among the firſt of 
the Conſpirators. They were condemn'd to dye, and Lucas had the 


Choice of the Manner of his Death. Upon this Occaſion ſome Authors 


havetax'd him with an Action, which, if true, had been an Erernal Stain up- 
on his Name, that to fave his Life he inform'd againſt his Mother. This 
Story ſeems to me to be a meer Calumny, and invented only to detract 
from his Famc. It's certainly che moſt unlikely thing in the World, con- 
ſidering the whole Conduct of his Life, and that Noble Scheme of Phi- 
loſophy, and Morals, he had imbib'd from his Infancy, and which ſhines 
in every Page of his Pharſalia. It's probable, Nero himſelf, or ſome 
of his Flatterers, might invent the Story, to blacken his Rival to Poſte- 


_ rity, and ſome unwary Authors have afterwards taken it up on Truſt, 


without examining into the truth of ic. We have ſeveral Fragments of 
his Life, where this Particular is not to be found; and, which makes it 
ſtill the more improbable to me, the Writers that mention it, have 
tack d to it another Calumny, yet more improbable, That he accus'd 
her unjuſtly. As this Accuſation contradicts the whole Tenor of his 
Life, ſo it does the Manner of his Death. It's univerſally agreed, that 
having choſe to have the Arteries of his Arms and Legs open'd in a hor 
Bath, he Supp'd chearfully with his Friends, and then taking leave of 
them with the greateſt Tranquility of Mind, and the higheſt Contempt 
of Death, went into the Bath, and ſubmitted to the Operation. M hen 
he found the Extremities of his Body growing cold, and Death's laſt alarm 
in every Part, he calF'd to mind a Paſſage of his own in the gth Book 
of the Pharſalia, which he repeated to the Standers by, with the fame 
Grace and Accent, with which he us'd to declaim in Publick, and imme- 
diately expir'd, in the 27th Year of his Age, and Tenth of Neg. The 
Paſſage was that, where he deſcribes a Soldier of Catos dying much after 
the ſame manner, being bit by a Her peut, and is thus Trantlated by Mr 
Rowe. 
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« $9 the IVarm Blood at once from every Part 

Namn purple Poiſon down, and 3 the fainting Heart. 
Blood falls for Tears, and ver his mournful Face 

«© The ruddy Drops their tainted Paſſage trace. 

heren er the liquid Juices fiud a Way 

«© There Streams of Blood, there Crimſon Ris ers ſtray. 

«© Flis Mouth and guſhing Noſtrils pour a Flood, 

Aud edu the Pores onſe ont the trickling Blood ; 

In the Red Deluge all the Parts hye droum d, 

And the whole Body ſeems one bleeding I. bend 


He was buried in his Garden at Rome, and there was lately to be 
ſeen in the Church of 8“. Paulo, an Auen Marble with the following 
Inſcription 


Marco imd Litans, Cordubenſi Poete, 
Beneficro Neroms, Fama Servata. 


This Inſcription, if done by Nero's Order, ſhows, that even in ſpite 
of himſelf, he paid a ſecret Homage to Laa Genius and Virtue, 
and would have atton'd in ſome Meaſure for the Injuries, and the Death 
he gave him. But he needed no Marble or Inſcription to perpetuate his 
Memory: His Phar/al:a will dut-live all theſe. 

Lucan wrote ſeveral Books that have periſh'd by the Injury of Time, 
and of which nothing remains but the Titles. The firlt we are told, he 
wrote, was a Poem gu the Combat between Achilles aud Hector, * 
Priam's z7eace nid his Sous Body, whic th, it's fad, he wrorc before he had 


attained Eleven Years of Age. The reſt were, The Deſcent of Orpheus 


2 Hell; The barmmeg of Rome, in which he is ſaid not to have ſpar d 
Ve that ſet it on Fire and a Poem in Praiſe of his Wife Polla Argen- 


taria. He wrote 5 ſeveral Books of Yaturaalia, Ten Books of 


he, an . Tragedy of Medea, a Poem i ou the Buraing (% 
Troy, aud the Fate of Priam, to which ſome have added /e Panegyrick 
70 a 1s Hiſh, yet extant, which I can hardly believe is his, but 


of a later Age. But the Book he ſtak d his Fame on, was his Pharſahs: 
the only one that now remains, and which Nes Cruelty has left us 
__ rfect, in reſpect of what it would have been, if he had liv'd to 

niſh it. | 

yams in his Site gives us the Catalogue of {cas Works in an E- 
legant manner, introducing the Muſe Calliupe accoſting him to rhiis 
purpole. When thou art ſee ace paſt the Age of Childhood (lays Calliupe 
ro Lucan) hon ſhalt play with the V alour "of Achilles, aud Hector's Hill 
11 diituug of 2 "#4 Darius. Thou ſhalt draw Priam at the Feet of his unre- 


lending 25 1707, legging e dead Body of his darliag Son. Thou ſhell 
fet open il, Gates, of Hcil { ſañ Furydice, and thy Orpheus ſhall have the 
Preferexice in full Theater, in ſpue of Nero's Ey; alluding to the 


Diſpute tor the Prize between him and Nero, where the Piece exhibited 
by Luccu, was Orphers's Deſcent into Hell. Thos ſhalt relate (continues 
Cailape) tat I leine which the Execrable Tyrant bindled, to lay in Aſhes 
fe Miftrefs. ot-74 ee % mor ſhalt thou be ſilent in the Praiſes that 
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are juſtly due to thy beloved Wife ; and when thou haſt attained in ripe; 
Tears, thou ſhalt feng in a lofty Strain, the fatal Fields of Philippi, white 
with Roman Bones, the dreadful Battel of Pharſalia, and the Thug, i 
Wars of that Great Captain, who by the Renown of his Arms merited 
to be mrol'd among the Gods. In that IM ont, (continues ( alliope) thou ſhalt 
paint, in never-fading Colours, the Auſtere Virtues of Cato, who fe 
to out-lrve the Liberties of his Country, and the Fate of Pompey, ce 
the Darling of Rome. Thou ſhalt, hike à true Roman, weep oder the 
Crime of the young Tyrant Ptolemy, and ſhalt raiſe to Pompey, by the 
Power of thy Eloquence, a higher Moaument than the Egyptian Pyramid: 
The Poetry of Ennius, (adds Calliope) and the leara'd Fire of Lucrc- 
tius, the one that conducted the Argonauts through firch waſh Seas t9 1h: 
Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, the other that could [trike 01;1 infinite [Nai 
ber of Forms from the firſt Atoms of Matter, both of them ſhall give plac 
to thee, without the leaſt Envy, and even the dune Ancid ſhall p11 
thee a juſt Reſpedi. : 
Thus far Hatius concerning Lucan's Work; and even Lian in two 
places of the Pharſalia has promis d himſelf Immortality to his Poem. 
The firſt is in the >th Book, which I beg leave to give in Proſe, tho” 
Mr. Rowe has done it a Thouſand times better in Vcrte.. One day, firs 
he, when theſe Wars ſhall be ſpoken of in Ages yet tu come, 4.4 ambig 
Natioas far remote from this Clime, whether from the Foice of Fame alone, 
or the real Value I have grven them by this my Hiſtory, thoſe that read 
it ſhall alternately hope and fear for the great Events therein contain'd. 
In vam, continues he, ſhall they offer up ther Vows for the Righteo: 
Cauſe, and ſtand Thundlei-ſirucb at ſo many varins turas of Fortune ; nor 


ſhall they read them as things that are already paſt, but with that Con- 


cern as if they were yet 60 come, and ſhall range themselves, O Pompey, 
on thy ſide. 

The other Paſſage, which is in the gth Book, may be Tranſlated thus: 
0 / Cæſar, profane thou mot throueh Emmy the Funeral Monuments of 
theſe Great Patriots, that fell here Sacrifices to thy Ambitton. If ther? 
may be allow'd any Renowa to a Roman Mie, while Homer's Ve; ſc; 


ſhall be thought worthy of Praiſe, they that ſha!l u after us jrallread f 


and mime together My Pharſalia ſhall live, aud mo I ume no Are hel, 
conſign it to Oblrown. 

This is all that I can trace from the Ancients, or himſelt, concerning 
Lucar's Life and Writings; and indecd here is ſcarce 2ny one Author, ci- 
ther Ancient or Modern, that mentions him but with the grearelt Reſpect 
and the hight Encomiums, of which it would be tedious to give mor. 
Inſtances. ; 

deſign not to enter into any Criticiſm on the Plarſalia, tho' I had 
ever ſo much Leiſure or Ability for it. I hate to oblige a certain Sett of Men, 
that read the Ancients only to find Fault with them, and ſeem to live 
only on the Excrements of Authors. I beg leave to tell theſe Gentlemen, 
that Lucan is not to be try d by thoſe Rules of an Epick Poem, which 
they have drawn from the [had or Acneid ; tor it they allow him not 
the Honour to be on the fame Foot with Haine, or Firg!, they mutt 
do him the Juſtice at leaſt, as not to try him by Laws founded 
upon their Model. The Pharſalia is properly an Hiſtorical Heroick Poem, 


becaulc 
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becauſe the Subject is a known true Story. Now with our late Criticks, 
Truth is an unneceſſary Trifle for an Epick Poem, and ought to be thrown 
aſide as a Curb to Invention. To have every Part a meer Web of their own 
Brain, is with them a diſtinguiſhing Mark of a mighty Genius in the Epick 
Way. Hence it is, theſe Criticks obſerve, that their Favourite Poems of 
that kind do always produce in the Mind of the Reader the higheſt 
Wonder and Surprize, and the more improbable the Story is, {till the 
more wonderful and ſurprizing. Much good may this Notion of theirs 
do them; but to my Taſte, a Fact very extraordinary in its kind, that is 


attended with ſurpriſing Circumſtances, big with the higheſt Events, and 


conducted with all the Arts of the moſt conſummate Wiſdom, does not 
ſtrike the leſs ſtrong, but leaves a more laſting Impreſſion on my Mind, 
for being true. 

If Lucan therefore wants theſe Ornaments, he might have borrowed 
from Helicon, or his own Invention; he has made us more than ample 
Amends by the Great and True Events that fall within the Compaſs of 
his Story. Iam of Opinion, that in his firſt Deſign of Writing this 
poem of the Civil Wars, he reſolv'd to treat the Subject fairly and plain- 
ly, and that Fable and Invention were to have had no ſhare in the Work 
But the force of Cuſtom, and the deſign he had to induce the gencrality 
of Readers to fall in Love with Liberty, and abhor Slavery, the principal 
deſign of the Poem, induc'd him to embelliſh it with ſome Fables, that 
wichout them his Books would not be ſo univerſally read: So much was 
Fable the delight of the Roman People. 

If any ſhall object to his Privilege of being Examin'd and Try'd as 
an Hiſtorian, that he has given in to the Poetical Province of Invention, 
and Fiction, in the 6th Book, where Hixtus enquires of the Theſſaliaz 
Witch Er:#ho the Event of the Civil War, and the Fate of Rome; It 
may be anſwer d, that perhaps the Story was true, or at leaſt it was com- 
monly believ'd to be fo, in his time, which is a ſufficient Excuſe for Lu- 
an to have inſerted it. It's true, no other Author mentions it. But 
it's uſual to find ſome one Paſſage in one Hiſtorian, that is not mention'd 
in any other, tho' they treat of the ſame Subject. For tho I am fully 
perſwaded that all theſe Oracles and Reſponſes, to famous in the Pagan 
World, were the meer Cheats of Prieſts, yet the Belief of them, and of 
Magick, and Witchcraft, was univerſally receiv'd at that time. There- 
fore Lacan may very well be excus'd for falling in with a popular Error, 
whether he himſelf believ'd it or no, eſpecially when it ſervd to enliven 
and embelliſh his Story. If it be an Error, it's an Error all the Ancients 
have fallen into, both Greek and Roman: And Lzwy, the Prince of the 
Latin Hiſtorians, abounds in ſuch Relations. That it is not below the Dijoniry 
and Veracity of an Hiſtorian to mention ſuch things, we have a late In- 
{tance in a Noble Author of our time, who has likewife wrote the Civil 
Wars of his Country, and intermixt in it the Story of the Ghoſt of the 
Duke of Bac luiugbam's Father. 

In general, all the Actions that £»caz relates in the Courſe of his Hi- 
ſtory are true; nor is it any Impeachment of his Veracity, that ſometimes 
he differs in Place, Manner, or Circumſtances of Action, from other 
V riters, any more than it is an Imputation on them, that they differ 
from him. Woe our ſelves have ſeen in the Courſe of the late two Fa- 
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mous Wars, how differently almoſt every Battel and Siege has been repreſented; 
and ſometimes by thoſe of the ſame Side, when at the ſame time 
there be a Thouſand living Witneſſes, ready to contradict any Falſehood, 
that Partiality ſhould impoſe upon the World. I his I may affirm, The 
molt important Events, and the whole Thread of Action in Lucan are a- 
greeable to the univerſal Conſent of all Authors, that have treated of the 
Civil Wars of Rome. If now and then he differs from them in leſſer In- 
cidents or Circumſtances, ler the Criticks in Hiſtory decide the Queſtion : 
For my part, I am willing to take them for Anecdots firſt diſcover d and 
publiſh'd by Lacan, which may at leaſt conciliate to him the Favour of our 
lare Admirers of Secret Hiſtory. | 

After all I have ſaid on this Head, I cannot but in ſomie meaſure call in 
Queſtion ſome Parts of Cz/ar's Character, as drawn by Lucan; which 
feem to me not altogether agreeable ro Truth, nor to the univerſal Con- 
ſent of Hiſtory. I wiſh I could vindicate him in ſome of his Perſonal Re- 
preſentations of Men, and Cz/ar in particular, as I can do in tlie Narra- 
tion of the principal Events and Series of his Story. He is not content 
only to deliver him down to Poſterity, as the Subverter of the Laws and 
Liberties of his Country, which he truly was, and than, which, no greater 
Infamy can poſſibly be caſt upon any Name; But he deſcribes him as pur- 
ſuing that abominable End, by the moſt execrable Methods, and fome 
that were were not in Cz/ar's Nature to be guilty of. Cz/ar was certain- 
ly a Man far from Revenge, or delight in Blood, and he made appear 
in the Exerciſe of the Supream Power, a noble and generous Inclina- 
tion to Clemency upon all Occaſions: Even Lucan, tho never ſo much 
his Enemy, has not omitted his generous Uſage of Domitius at Cor finum, 
or of Afranus and Petreius, when they were his Priſoners in Spar. 


What can be then ſaid in Excuſe for Lucan; when he repreſents him ri- 
ding in Triumph over the Field of Hharſalia, the Day after the Barrel, 


taking a in that horrid Landſcape of Slaughter and Blood, and 
forbidding the Bodies of ſo many brave Romans to be either Buried or 
Burnt 2 Not any one Paſſage of Cz/ar's Life gives Countenance to a 
Story like this; and how commendable ſoever the Zeal of a Writer may 
be, againſt the Oppreſſor of his Country, it ought not to have tran!- 
ported him to ſuch a degree of Malevolence, as to paint the moſt Merci- 
ful Conqueror that ever was, in Colours proper only tor the moſt Savage 
Natures. But the Effects of Prejudice and Partiality are unaccountable ; 
and there is not a day of Life, in which even the beſt of Men arc not 
guilty of them in ſome degree or other. How many Inſtances have we 
in Hiſtory of the beſt Princes treated as the worſt of Men, by the Pens of 
Authors that were highly prejudic'd againſt them? 

Shall we wonder then, that the Roman People, ſmarting under the Laſhes 
of Nero's Tyranny, ſhould exclaim in the bittereſt Terms againſt the 
Memory of Julius Ceſar, ſince it was from him that Mero deriv'd that 
Power to uſe Mankind as he did? Thoſe that liv'd in Lucas T ime, did 
not conſider fo much what C2/ar was in his own Perſon, or Temper, a. 
what he was the Occaſion of, to them. It's very probable, there were 
a great many dreadful Stories of him handed about by Tradition among 
the Multitude, and even Men of Senſe might give Credit to them ſo far. 
as to forget his Clemency, and remember his Ambition, to which they 
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imputed all the Cruelties and Devaſtations committed by his Succeflor: 
Reſentments of this kind in the Soul of a Man, fond of the Ancient Con- 
ſtitution of the Common-wealth, ſuch as Lucan was, might betray him 
to believe, upon too ſlight Grounds, whatever was to the Diſadvantage of 
one, he look d upon as the Subverter of that Conſtitution. It was in that 
Quality, and for that Crime alone, that Brutus afterwards ſtab d him ; 
For Perſonal Prejudice againſt him he had none, and had been highly 
oblig'd by him: And it was upon that Account alone, that Caro ſcorn'd 
to owe his Life to him, tho he well knew, Cz/ar would have eſteemed 
it one of the greateſt Felicities of his, to have had it in his Power to 
Pardon him. I would not be thought to make an Apology, for Lucar's 
thus traducing the Memory of Cz/ar; but would only beg the ſame In- 
dulgence to his Partiality, that we are willing to allow to moſt other Au- 
thors; for 1 cannot help believing all Hiſtorians are more or leſs guilty 
of it. 

[ beg leave to obſerve one thing further on this Head, That it's odd, 
Lucan ſhould thus miſtake this Part of Ce/ar's Character, and yet do him 
ſo much Juſtice in the reſt. His Greatneſs of Mind, his intrepid Courage, 
his indefatigable Activity, his Magnanimity, his Generoſity, his conſummatc 
Knowledge in the Art of War, and the Power and Grace of his Eloquence, 
are all ſet forth in the beſt light, upon every proper Occaſion. He never 
makes him ſpeak, but it's with all the Strength of Argument, and all the 
Flowers of Rhetorick. It were tedious to enumerate every Inſtance of 
this, and I ſhall only mention the Speech to his Army before the Battel 
of Pharſalia, which in my Opinion ſurpaſſes all I ever read, for the caſy 


Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, the proper Topieks to animate his Soldiers, and 
the force of an Inimitable Eloquence. 


Among Luc ams few Miſtakes in matters of Fact, may be added thoſc 
of . 7 N and Aſtronomy; but finding Mr. Rowe has taken ſome 
notice of them in his Notes, I ſhall ſay nothing of them. Lucan had 
neither Time nor Opportunity to viſit the Scenes where the Actions he 
deſcribes were done, as ſome other Hiſtorians both Greek and Romans 
had, and therefore it was no wonder he might commit ſome minute Er- 
rors in theſe Matters. As to Aſtronomy, The Schemes of that Noble Sci- 
ence were but very conjectural in his time, and not reduc'd to that Matlie- 
matical Certainty they have been ſince. 

The Method and Diſpoſition of a Work of this kind, muſt be much 
the ſame with thoſe obſerv'd by other Hiſtorians, with one difference only, 
which I ſubmit to better Judgments: An Hiſtorian who like Lucan has 
choſen to write in Verſe, tho he is oblig'd to have ſtrict regard to Truth 
in every thing he relates, yet perhaps he is not oblig'd to mention al! 
Facts, as other Hiſtorians are. He is not ty'd down to relate every mi- 
nute Paſſage, or Circumſtance, if they be not abſolutely neceſſary to the 
main Story; eſpecially if they are ſuch as would appear Heavy and Flat, 
and conſequently incumber his Genius, or his Verſe. All theſe trifling 
Parts of Action would take off from the Pleaſure and Entertainment, 
which is the main Scope of that manner of Writing. Thus the Particu- 
lars of an Army's March, the Journal of a Siege, or the Situation of a 
Camp, where they are not ſubſervient to the Relation of ſome Great 
and Important Event, had better be ſpar'd than inſerted in a Work of 
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that kind. In a Proſe Writer, theſe perhaps ought, or at leaſt may be 
properly and agreeably enough mention'd ; of which we have innume 
rable Inſtances in moſt Ancient Hiſtorians, and particularly in Thucyd:de: 
There is 2 Fault in Lucan againſt this Rule, and that is his long and un- 
neceſſary Enumeration of the ſeveral Parts of Ganl, whence Cæſars Ar- 
my was drawn together, in the Fi Book. It is enliven'd, it's true, with 
ſome Beautiful Verſes he throws in, about the Ancient Bards and Druid. 
but {till in the main it's dry, and but of little Conſequence to the Story it 
ſelf. The many different People and Cities there mention'd, were not 
Cz/ar's Confederates, as thoſe in the Third Book were hy 1. and theſe 


pous'd the Side 
of Pompey. Thoſe reckon'd up in Gan were only the Places where 


Cze/ar's Troops had been Quarter d, and Lucas might with as great Bro- 
priety, have mention'd the different Routs by which they march'd, as the 
Garriſons from which they were drawn. This therefore, in my Opinion, 
had been better left out; and I cannot but likewiſe think, that the Di- 
greſhon in the Sixth Book, containing a Geographical Deſcription of The/- 
ſaly, and an Account of its firſt Inhabitants, is roo Prolix, and not of 
any great Conſequence to his Purpoſe. I am ſure it ſignifies but little 
to the Civil War in general, or the Battel of Phar/aha in particular, 
to know how many Rivers there are in Thef/aly, or which of irs Moun- 
tains lies Eaft or Weſt. 

But if theſe be Faults in Zucan, they are ſuch as will be found in 
the moſt admir'd Poets, nay, and thought Excellenciesin them; and beſides, 
he has made us moſt ample Amends in the many extraordinary Beauties 
of his Poem. The Story it ſelf is Noble and Great; for what can 


there be in Hiſtory more worthy of our Knowledge and Attention, than 
a War of the higeſt Importance to Mankind, carried on between the two 
greateſt Leaders that ever were, and by a People the moſt renown'd for 


Arts and Arms, and who were at that time Maſters of the World : What 


a poor Subject is that of the Ænueid, when compar'd with this of the Phaz- 


ſalia? and what a deſpicable Figure does AMamemnon, Homer's King of 
Kings, make, when compar'd with Chefs, who by ſaying only, Be ho 
a King, made far greater Kings than him? The Scene of the Ila 
contain d but Greece, ſome Iſlands in the Mgean and [omar Seas, with 
a very little Part of the Leſſer Aſia: This of the Civil War of Rom: 
drew after it, almoſt all the Nations of the then known World. 77 
was but alittle Town, of the little Kingdom of Phrygia; whereas Rome was 
then Miſtreſs of an Empire, that reach'd from the Streights of Hercules, 
and the Atlantick Ocean, to the Eupbrates, and from the Bottom of the 
Euxin and the Caſpian Seas, to Æabiopia and Mount Atlas. The Inimi- 
table Virgil is yet more ſtraitned in his Subject. Areas, a Poor Fugi- 
tive from Troy, with a handful of Followers, ſettles at laſt in Italy, and 
all the Empire that Immortal Pen could give him, is but a few Miles 
upon the Banks of the yer. So valt a e NN there is between 
the Importance of the Subject of the Mneid, and that of the Pharſalia, 
that we find one ſingle Roman, Craſſus, Maſter of more Slaves on his 
Eſtate, than / irgil's Hero had Subjects. In fine, it may be (aid, Nothing 

can 
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can excuſe him for his Choice, but that he deſignd | is Hero for the 
Anceſtor of Nome, and the Julian Race. 

I cannot leave this Parallel, without taking Notice, to what a height of 
Power the Roman Empire was then arriv'd, in an Inſtance of Cæſar him- 
ſelt, when but Pro-Conſul of Gaul, and before it's thought, he ever dream'd 
of being what he afterwards attained to: Its in one of Ciceros Letters 
to him, wherein he repeats the Words of Cz/ar's Letters ro him ſome 
time before. The Words are theſe; As to what concerns Marcus Furius, 
whom you recommended to me, I will, if you pleaſe, make him Ring 0 
Gaul; but if you would have me advance any other Friend of yours, ſend him to 
me. It was no new thing for Citizens of Rome, ſuch as Cz/ar was, to diſpoſe 


of Kingdoms as they pleas d, and Cz2/ar himſelf had taken away Deio- 


tarus's Kingdom from him, and given it to a private Gentleman of Perga- 
mu. But there is one ſurprizing Inſtance more, of the prodigious Great- 
neſs of the Roman Power, in the Affair of King Antzochus, and that long 
before the height it arriv'd to, at the breaking forth of the Civil War. 
That Prince was Maſter of all Zgypr, and marching to the Conqueſt of 
Phœnicia, Cyprus, and the other Appendixes of that Empire. Popilius 
overtakes him in his full March, with Letters from the Senate, and refuſes 
to give him his Hand, till he had read them. Antiochus, ſtartled at the 
Command that was contain'd in them, to ſtop the Progreſs of his Victo- 
ries,. ask d a ſhort time to conſider of it. Popilius makes a Circle about 
him with a Stick he had in his Hand, Return me an Anſwer, ſaid he, 
before thou flirr ft out of this Circle, or the Roman People are no more th 

Friends. Aatichus, after a ſhort Pauſe, told him with the loweſt Submiſ- 
ſion, he would obey the Senate's Commands. Upon which Pops 
gives him his Hand, and falutes him a Friend of Rome. After Antioch! 


had given up fo great a Monarchy, and ſuch a Torrent of Succeſs, upon 
receiving only a few Words in Writing, he had indeed Reaſon to {end 


Word to the Senate, as he did by his Ambaſſadors, that he had obey'd their 
Commands, with the ſame Submiſſion, as if they had been ſent him from 
the Immortal Gods. 

To leave this Digreſſion. It were the height of Arrogance to detract e- 
ver ſo little from Homer or I irgil, who have kept Poſſeſſion of the firſt 
Places, among the Poets of Greece and Rome, for ſo many Ages: Vet! 
hope I may be forgiven, if I ſay there are ſeveral Paſſages in both, that 
appear to me trivial, and below the Dignity, that ſhines almoſt in every 
Page of Lucau. It were to take both the [had and ÆAneid in pieces, to 
prove this: But I ſhall only take Notice of one Inſtance, and that 


is, the different Colouring of /7rg:Þ's Hero, and Lucan's Ceſar, in a Storm. 


Hucas is drawn weeping, and in the greateſt Confuſion and Deſpair, tho 
he had Aſſurance from the Gods that he ſhould one Day ſettle and raiſe 
a New Empire in Italy. Ceſar, on the contrary, is repreſented perfectly 
Sedare, and free from Fear. His Courage and Magnanimity brighten up 
as much upon this Occaſion, as afterwards they did at the Battels of 
Phar/al:a and Munda. Courage would have colt Vigil nothing, to 
have beſtow d it on his Hero, and he might as cafily have thrown him 
pon the Coaſt of Ca;thage in a calm Temper of Mind, as in a Panick 
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St. Evremont is very ſevere upon Virgil on this Account, and has 
Criticized upon his Character of MHnueas in this manner, M hen / 


tells us, 


Extemplo Mnueæ ſolonntur frigore Membra, 
Iugemat, & duplices tendens ad ſidera palimas, &c- 


Seiz'd as he is, ſays St. Evremont, with this Chillueſs through all his [,:mbs, 
the firſt Sign of Life we find in him, is his Groanmsg ; thea he liſis 1p 
his Hands to Heaven, and in all Appearance, would tmplore its Succors, 
if the Condition wherein the Good Hero fiads himſelf, would offerd bin; 
Strength enough to raiſe his Mind to the Gods, aud pray with  Anentina 
Firs Soul, which could not apply it ſelf to any thing elſe, abandous it [cl] 
to Lamentations ; and hike thoſe deſolate IWidiws, who upon the firſi TPou- 
ble they meet with, wiſh they were in the Grave with their dear Husband, 
the poor Aneas bewatls his not having periſh d before Troy with Hector, 
and eſteems them very happy who left their Bomes in the Boſom of (6 
Sweet and Dear a Country. Some People, adds he, may perhaps believe 
he ſays ſo, hecarſe he envies their Happmeſi; but I am perfwaded, favs 
St. Etremont, it's for Fear of the Danger that threatens him. The 
ſame Author, after he has thus expos'd his want of Courage, adds, T 
good Encas hardly ever concerns himſelf in auy Important or Glorinus 
Deſign: It's enough for him that he diſcharges his Conſcience tm the O 
Aces of a Pius, Tender, and Compaſſionate Man. He carries his Fathe; 
on his Shoulders, he conjugally Laments his Dear Creuſa, he cauſes V. 
Nurſe to be interrd, and makes a Funeral Pile for his Tinſty Pilot Pali- 
nurus, for whom. he ſheds a Thouſand Tears. Here is (lays he) a :- 
ry Hero 771 Pagan, who re. Hate -nadc a admit able Saint 77120117 
ſome Chriſtians. In ſhort, it's St. Evremont's Opinion, he was fi:1c3 79 
make a Founder of an Order than a State. ; 

Thus far, and perhaps too far, St. Agremant: I beg leave to take No- 
rice, that the Storm in Luan is draun in ſtronger Colours, and ſtrikes 
the Mind with greater Horror, than that in /77g//; notwith{ffinding tlie 
firſt has no Supergarural Cauſe aſſign d for it, and the latter is rais'd by : 
God, at the Inſtigation of a Goddeſs, that was both Wife and Siſter of 
Jupiter. 75 | 

In the Pharſalia, moſt of the Tranſactions and Events, that compo{. 
the Relation, are Wonderful-and Surpriſing tho True, as well as Inſtru— 
ctive, and Entertaining. To enumerate them all, were to tranſcribe thc 
Work itſelf, and therefore I ſhall only hint at ſome of the moſt Re- 
markable. With what Dignity, and juſtneſs of Character, are the two 
Great Rivals, Pompey and Cæſar, introduc'd in the Firſt Book; and hou 
Beautifully, and with what a Matterly Art, are they oppos'd to one ano 
ther? Add to this, the juſteſt Similitudes by which their different Cha- 
racers are Illuſtrated in the Second and Ninth Book. Who can but ad- 
mire the Figure that Catos Virtue makes, in more Places than one? An 
[ perſwade my ſelf, if Lucau had livd to finith his Deſign, the Death 
of that Illuſtrious Roman had made one of the mott Moving, as we'l 
as one of the moſt Sublime Epiſodes of his Poem. In the Third Book, 
Pompey's Dream, Cæſar's breaking open the Temple of Hatun, the 
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Siege of Maz/e:/les, the Sea Fight, and the Sacred Grove, have each of 
them their particular Excellence, that in my Opinion come very little ſhort 
of any thing we find in Hamer or Virgil. 

In the Fourth Book, there are a great many charming Incidents, and 
among the reſt, that of the Soldiers running out of their Camp to meet 
and embrace one another, and the deplorable Story of J ulteius. The 
Fifth Book affords us a fine Account of the Oracle of Delphox, its Origin, 
the manner of its delivering Anſwers, and the Reaſon of its then Silence. 
Then upon the Occaſion of a Mutiny in Cz/ar's Camp near Placenta, in 
his manner of paſſing the Adriatick in a ſmall Boat, amidſt the Storm I 
hinted at, he has given us the Nobleſt and the beſt Image of that Great 
Man. Bur what affects me above all, is the Parting of Pompey and Cor- 
cha, in the End of the Book. It has ſomething in it as moving and ten- 
der, as ever was felt, or perhaps imagin'd. 

In the Deſcription of the Witch Erictho, in the Sixth Book, we have a 
Beautiful Picture of Horror ; for even Works of that kind have their Beau- 
tics in Poctry, as well as in Painting. The Seventh Book is moſt taken 
up with what relates to the Famous Battel of Pharſalia, which decided 
the Fare of Rome. Ir is fo related, that the Reader may rather think 
himſelf a Spectator of, or even engag d in, the Battel, than ſo remote from 
the Age in which it was Fought. There is, towards the End of this 
Book, a Noble Majeſtick Deſcription of the General Conflagration, and of 
that laſt Cataſtrophe, which mult put an end to this Frame of Heav'n and 
Farth. To this is added, in the moſt Elevated Stile, his Sentiments of 
the Imortality of the Soul, and of Rewards and Puniſhments after this 
Life. All theſe are touch'd with the niceſt Delicacy of Expreſſion and 
Thought, eſpecially that about the Univerſal Conflagration ; and agrees 


with what we find of it in Holy Mit. In fo much that I am willing to 
believe Luca might have convers d with St. Peter at Rome, if it be true 


he was ever there; or he might have ſeen that Epiſtle of his, wherein he 
gives us the very {ame Idea of it. | 

in the Eighth Book our Paſſions are again touch'd with the Misfortunes 
of Co:urlia and Pompey; but eſpecially with the Death, and unworthy 
Funcral, of the latter. lu this Book is likewiſe drawn, with the greateſt 
Arr, the Character of young Ptolemy and his Miniſters ; particularly 


{ - 


that of the Villain Photimus is exquiſitely expos d in his own Speech in 


Council. 

In thc Sinth Book, after the Apotheoſis of Pompey, Cato is introduc d 
the hrtelt Man after him to head the Cauſe of Liberty and Rome. This 
500k is the longelt, and, in my Opinion, the moſt Entertaining in the 
whole Pocm. The March of Cato through the Deſarts of Libya, affords 
noble and agreeable Variety of Matter; and the Virtues of his Hero, 
amidf theſe Diſtreſſes through which he leads him, ſeems every where to 
eſerve theſe Raptures of Pr uiſe he beſtows upon him. Add to this, the 
artful Deſcriptions of the various Poiſons with which theſe Deſarts abound- 
cd, and their different Effects upon Human Bodies, than which nothing 
can be more Moving or Poetical. 

But Catos Anſwer to Labienuus in this Book, upon his deſiring him to 
conſult the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon about x S Event of the Civil 


War, and the Fortune of Rome, is a Maſter-Piece not to be equal'd. All 
the 
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the Attributes of God, ſuch as his Omnipotence, his Preſcience, his 
Juſtice, his Goodneſs, and his unſearchable Decrees, are Painted in the moſt 
awful, and the ſtrongeſt Colours, and ſuch as may make Chtiſtians them- 
ſelves bluſh, for not coming up to them in moſt of their Writings upon 
that Subject. I know not but St. Evremont has carry'd the Matter too 
far, when in mentioning this Paflage, he concludes, If all the Ancient 
Poets had ſpoke as worthily of the Oracles of their Gods, he ſhould make 
no ſcruple to prefer them to the Dromes and Philoſophers of our time. IWe 
may ſee, ſays he, in the Concourſe of ſo many People, that came to conſult 
the Oracle of Hammon, what effect a Publick Opinion can produce, where 
Leal and Superſtution mingle together. We may ſve in Labienus, a P. 
ous ſenſible Man, who to his Reſpeft for the Gods, joyns that Conſidera- 
tron and Hſteem we ought to preſerve for Virtue in Good Men. Cato is 
a Religions ſevere Philoſopher, wean d from all Vulgar Opinions, who 
entertains thoſe lofty Thoughts of the Gods, which pure undebanch'd Rea- 
ſon, and a truely elevated Knowledge can give us of them; Every thing 
here, ſays St. Eoremont, is Poetical, every thing is Conſonant to Truth and 
Reaſon. It is not Poetical upon the Score of any ridiculous Faction, or 
for ſome extravagant Hyperbole, but for the daring Greatneſs and Ma- 
jeſty of the Language, and for the Noble Elevation of the Diſcourſe. It's 
thus, adds he, that Poetry is the Language of the Gods, and that Pyet; 
are Wiſe ; and it's ſo much the greater Wonder to find it in Lucan, fays 
he, becauſe it's neither to be met with in Homer ur Virgil. I remember 
Montaigne, who is allow'd by all to have been an admirable Judge in 
theſe Matters, prefers Lucan's Character of Cato to Virgil, or any other 
of the Ancient Poets. He thinks all of them Flat and Languiſhing, 
but Lucan's much more Strong, tho overthrown by the Extravagancy of 
his own Force. 

The Tenth Book, imperfect as it is, gives us, among other things, a 
view of the Egyptian Magnificence, with a curious Account of the then 
received Opinions of the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the River Mie. From 
the Variety of the Story, and- many other Particulars I need not mention 
in this ſhort Account, it may eaſily appear, that a true Hiſtory may be 
as delightful as a Romance or Fiction, when the Author makes choice 
of a Subject that affords ſo many, and fo ſurprizing Incidents. 

Among the Faults that have been laid to Lucas Charge, the meſt 
juſtly imputed are thoſe of his Heile; and indeed how could it be o- 
therwiſe? Let us but remember the imperfect State, in which his ſud- 
den and Immature Death left the Pharſalia, the Deſign ir ſelf being 
probably bur half finiſhed, and what was writ of it, bur ſlightly, if 
at all, revis d. We are told, it's true, he either Corrected the Three 
Firſt Books himſelf, or his Wife did it for him, in his own Life-time. 
Be it ſo; but what are the Corrections of a Lady, or a Young Man of 
Six and Twenty, to thoſe he might have made at Forty, or a more 
advanc'd Age? Y gil, the moſt Correct and Judicious Poet that ever Was, 
continued Correcting his Æneid for near as long a Series of Years to- 
gether, as Lucan liv'd, and yet dy d with a ſtrong Opinion, that it was 


Imperfect ſtill. If Lucam had liv' d to his Age, the Phar ſalta without 


doubt would have made another kind of Figure, than it now docs, not- 
withſtanding 
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It muſt be own'd he is in many Places obſcure, and hard, and 
therefore not ſo agreeable, and comes ſhort of the Purity, Sweetneſs and 
delicate Propriety of Vigil. Vet it's ſtill univerſally agreed among both 
Ancients and Moderns, that his Genius was wonderfully Great, but at 
the ſame time too Haughty and Headſtrong to be govern'd by Art; and 
thar his Stile was like his Genius, learn'd, bold, and lively, but withal 
too Tragical, and Bluſtering. 


am by no means willing to compare the Phar/ala to the AEneid, 
but I muſt ſay, with St. Evremonr, that for what purely regards the E- 


levation of Thought, Pompey, Ceſar, Cato, and Lahbienus ſhine much 


more in Lucan, than Jupiter, Mercury, Juno, or Venus do in [Pirgl. 
The Ideas which Lucan has given us of theſe Great Men are truly 
Greater, and affect us more ſenſibly, than thoſe which Lirgil has given 
us ot his Deities : The latter has cloath'd his Gods with Human Infir- 
mities, to adapt them to the Capacity of Men: The other has rais'd 
his Heroes ſo, as to bring them into Competition with the Gods 
themſclves. In a Word, the Gods are not fo valuable in Virgil, as the 
Hero's : In Lucan, the Hero's equal the Gods. After all, it muſt be al- 
low'd, that molt things throughout the whole Pharſalia are greatly and 
juſtly ſaid, with regard even to the Language and Expreſſion : But the 
Sentiments are every where ſo Beautiful and Elevated, that they appear, 
as he deſcribes Ceſar in Amyclus's Cottage in the Fifth Book, Noble 
and Magnificent in any Dreſs. It's in this Elevation of Thought that 
Lucan juſtly excels: This is his Fort, and what raiſes him up to an F- 
quality with the greateſt of the Ancient Poets. 

cannot omit here the delicate Character of Lucas Genius, as men- 
tion d by Strada in the Emblematick Way. It's commonly known that 
Pope Leo the Tenth was not only Learn'd himſelf; but a great Patron 
f Learning, andus'd to be preſent at the Converſations and Performances 
of all the Polite Writcrs of his time. The Wits of Rome cntertain'd 
him one Day at his Tila on the Banks of the Tyber, with an Inter- 
lude in the Nature of a Poetical Maſquerade. They had their Par 
nad, their Pegaſus, their Helicon, and every one of the Ancient 
Pocts in their ſeveral Characters, where each Acted the Part that was 
fuicable to his Manner of Writing, and among the reſt one that Acted 
Lucan. There was none, ſays he, that was placd m a higher Station, 


or had a greater Proſpect rnder hin than Lucan. He Vauited upon Pe- 


gaſus with all the Feat aud Iutrepidity of Youth, and ſcemd defrrons of 


Mountias wto the Clonds upon the Back of him. But as the hinder 
Feet of the IHgzfe fiuck to the Monutain, while the Body reard up in 
OS * Pye! with vre 1; lt þ himkelt 3 75 . 
the Air, ihe Poel with great difficulty kept humſelf from [liding off 
f : * | - . 0 7 
zaſomuch that the Ypettat.'s often gave him for gone, aud cd out now 
aud thea he was tumbling. Thus Strada. 

[ ſhall ſum up all I have time to fay of Lucan, with another Cha- 
racter, as it is given by one of the moſt Polite Men of the Age he 
Iva in, and who under the Protection of the ſame Pope Leo X. was 
one of the firſt Reſtorers of Learning in the latter End of the Fifteenth 
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and the 2 of the Sixteenth Century. I mean Johannes Sulp;- 
tius Verulanus, who with the aſſiſtance of Beroaldus, Badins, and ſome 
others of the Firſt Form in the Republick of Letters, publiſh'd 
Lucan with Notes at Rome in the Year 15 14, being the firſt Impreſſion, 
if 1 miſtake not, that ever was made of him. Poetry and Parting, 
with the Knowledge of the Greek and Latin Tongues, roſe about that 
time to a ag. 1 height in a ſmall Compaſs of Years; and whar- 
ever we may think to the contrary, they have declin'd cver ſince. 
Perulanus in his Dedication to Cardinal Palavicini, prefix d to that Edi- 
tion, has not only given us a delicate ſententious Criticiſm on his Phar- 
ſalia, but a Beautiful Judicious Compariſon between him and /77g/, and 
that in a Stile which in my Opinion comes but little ſhort of Saluſt, or 
the Writers of the Auguſtan Age. It is to the following Purpole in Eugliſh, 
and it may not be unacceptable to the Reader, that I have put the Latin 


in the Margin. 

I come now to the Author I have Commented 
upon, ſays Sulpitins Verulanus, and ſhall endeavour 
to deſcribe him, as well as obſerve in what he dif- 
fers from that great Poet Yirgil. Lucan, in the 
Opinion of Fabius, is no leſs a Pattern for Orators 
than for Poets; and always adhering ſtrictly to 
Truth, he ſeems to have as fair a Pretence to the 
Character of an Hiſtorian ; for he equally performs 
each of theſe Offices. His Expreſſion is Bold and 
Lively; his Sentiments are Clear, his Fictions 
within Compaſs of Probability, and his Digreſſions 
proper: His Orations Artful, Correct, Manly, and 
full of Matter. lu che otlicr Parts of his Work, 
he is Grave, Fluent, Copious, and Elegant ; abound- 
ing with great Variety, and wonderful Erudition. 
And in unriddling the Intricacy of Contrivances, 
Deſigns and Actions, his Stile is ſo Maſterly, that 
you rather ſeem to ſee, than read of thoſe Tranſ- 
actions. But as for Enterprizes and Battels, you 
imagine them not Related but Acted : "Towns al- 
larm'd, Armies engag d, the Eagernels and Terror 
of the ſeveral Soldiers, ſeem preſent to your 
View. As our Author is frequent and fertile in 
Deſcriptions; and none more skiltul in diſcovering 
the Secret Springs of Action, and their Riſe in 
Human Pallons as he is an acute Searcher into 
the Manners of Men, and moſt dextrous in apply- 
ing all Sorts of Learning to his Subject What 
other Coſmographer, Aſtrologer, Philoſopher or 
Mathematician do we ſtand in need of, while we 


read him: Who has more judiciouſſy handled, or 


treated with more Delicacy, whatever Topics his 

Fancy has led him to, or have caſually fall'n in 

his Way > Maro is, without doubt, a great Poer 

ſo is Lucan. In fo apparent an Equality, tis hard 
e 


Nunc ad vatem quem enar- 
ravimus me convertam : qua 
liſque fit, & in quo a Ver- 
gilio porta fummo cittetat 
explicabo. Lucanus non mi 
nus oratotious quam poctis 
F abit judicio imitandus. cum 
puram hiſt re nem [-qua- 
tur, etiam hiſtorici aft nere 
pet ſunam 1idetur + ti gule- 
tum enim patiter officio tun 
gitar. Quippe ardens conci— 
ta:us, lentent.is Clarifſimus, 
modeſta fi menia & concin— 
nas habet evagatiunes. Eitque 
icon, cionibus artiticiotus, 
av016ans, vitil's, & cultus 
Ii; cæteris vero gravis, copi- 
vius, ampius, tertus, nura 
eruditione & terum varictate 
pertulſus. 1 ntaque cam 
is majeſtate, -connlis, tatio- 
nes, geſtaque ex, u. ut 
hæc ipia non legere ſed cer- 
nere videaris. Lela vero & 
conflictus non arrati {cd 


geti: urbes trep are: a. 
CoOncurrere: &nillumn an fo 
rem, terrremque pute: aſ- 


picere. Cunque lit in deſ- 
criptionibus frequens & H cu— 
pies : in retum perierutanda 


natura, experimenditque a:- 
tectibus pet ſpicax e nu ribvs. 
judicandis argutus: aur 


in omni oſtenta ici d l 4 
verlatilis: quem Ce ſine gra- 
phum, quem Attrolugur, aut 
Nlatnematicum. ait re ſo— 
pi um cum eum tieefmus det 
der amu s OGus emen de! 

in 14s incidit, aut if-tiat 
ſud us & accurate ditl 
rie? Magnus protec eit 
Mar.', magpnus Licanus : a 
denque prope par ut utet lit 
m+jor putſts ambigere. Sum- 
mis enim uterque eft leu ins 
eloquemiæ cumulatus. Dives 
& magniticus Maro: hie 
lunptu us & ſplencidus. I“ 
le matutus ſublimis abunda 
hic veremens canorus eiu 
ſus. Ihle vener»bilius ponti— 
fi io more quadam cum te- 
ligione videtur inerdere: e 
cum terrore concitatius it! 
peratorio. Ille cura & C 
genta cultus: tic natura & 
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ſtudio perpolitns. Ille ſuavi- 
tate & dulcedine animos ca- 
pit hie atdote & ſpititu com- 
let. Vergilias nitidus, des- 
ws, compoſitus. Lucanus 
vatius floridus aptus. Ille 
tortioribus telis pugnate vide- 
tur: hic plaribus. Ille plus 
roboris habere: hic plus ter- 
totis & acrimon'e. Illum 
grandi tuba uti & hortifona 
Getis: hunc fere pati fed 
clariori. Tanta denique eſt 
kuic cum illo afſinitas & in 


to decide which Excells: For Both have juſtly obtain- 
ed the higheſt Commendations. Mars is Rich and 
Magnificent; LucanSumptuous and Splendid: The firſt 
is Diſcreet, Inventive, and Sublime; the latter Free, 
Harmonious, and full of Spirit. Virgil ſeems to move 
with the Devout Solemnity of a Reverend Prelate: 
Lucan to March with the Noble Haughtineſs of a Vi- 
ctorious General. One owes moſt to Labour and Ap- 


4irerſitate preſtantia: ut cum Plication ; the other to Nature and Practice: One 
4 illam Maronis divinit- lulls the Soul with the Sweetneſs and Muſic of his 
a # ilte priorem locum apud Verſe, the other raiſes it by his Fire and Rapture. 
"v5 occupatter ne poticert: = //jrgtl is Sedate, Happy in his Conceptions, free from 
Faults; Lucan Quick, Various and Florid : He ſeems to Fight with ſtronger 
Weapons, This with more. The firſt ſurpaſſes all in Solid Strength; the 
latter excells in Vigour and Poynancy. You would think that the one 
Sounds rather a larger and deeper ton'd Trumpet; the other a leſs indeed, 
but Clearer. In ſhort, ſo great is the Affinity, and the ſtruggle for Precedence 
between them, that tho no Body be allow'd to come up to that Diwimiry 
in Mazo; yet had He not been poſleſs'd of the chief Seat on Parnaſſus , 
our Author's Claim to it had been indiſputable. 


Thus much for Lucan; And it may be expected, I ſhould give ſome Ac- 
count of Mr. Rowe, who has obliged the World with the following Tranſ- 
lation of him in Engliſh Verſe. Never Man had it more in his Nature 
than he, to Love and Oblige his Friends living,or celebrate their Memory 
when Dead; What Pity is it then, that for want of Information, there 
cannot be paid to his Name that juſt Encomium he ev'ry way de- 
ſerv'd? | 
He was Born at Little Berkford in Bedfordſhire, at the Houſe of Jaſper 
Fdwerds, Eſq; his Mother's Father, in the Year 1673, of an Ancient Family 
in Devonſhire, that for many Ages had made a handſome Figure in their 
Country, and was known by the Name of Rowes of Lambertoun. He 
could trace his Anceſtors, in a direct Line, up to the Times of the Holy 
Jar, where one of them ſo diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the Holy Land, that 
at his return, he had the Coat of Arms given him, which they bore 
evcr ſince, that being in thoſe Days all the Reward of Military Virtue, 
or of Blood ſpilt in thoſe Expeditions. From that time downward to 
Mr. Rowe's Father, The Family kept themſelves ro the Frugal Manage- 
ment of a Private Fortune, and the Innocent Pleaſures of a Country 
Life. Having a Handſome Seat, and a Competent Eſtate, they liv'd be- 
yond the Fear of Want, or Reach of Envy. In all the Changes of Go- 
vernments, they are ſaid to have ever lean d towards the fide of Publick 
Liberty, and in that retir'd Situation of Life to have beheld with Grief 
and Concern the many Incroachments that have been made upon it from 
time to time. 

His Father was John Rowe, and the firſt of the Family, as his Son has 
told me, that chang'd a Country Life for a Liberal Profeſſion. Aſter he 
had paſt the Schools at home, he was brought up to London, and en- 
ter q a Student of the Law in the Midalle Temple, where ſome time after 
he was calld ro the Bar, and at length made a Serjeant at Law. He 

Was 
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was a Gentleman in great Eſteem for many engaging Qualities, of very 
conſiderable Practice at the Bar, and ſtood fair 2 the firſt Vacancy on the 
Bench, when he died the 3zoth Day of April, 1692. and was buried in the 
Temple Church the zth of May following. Let it be mention'd to the Ho- 
nour of this Gentleman, that when he publiſh'd Serjeant Bemloe and 
Judge Daliſon's Reports, he had the Honeſty and Boldnefs to obſerve in the 
Preface, how moderate theſe rwo great Lawyers had been in their Opini- 
ons concerning the Extent of the Royal Prerogative; and that he durſt 
do this in the late King James's Reign, at a time when a Diſpenſing 
Power was ſet up, as Dom: in the Crown. From fuch worthy Anceſtors 
Nicholas Rowe was Deſcended, who, together with the Ancient Paternal 
Seat of the Family, Inherited their Probity and good Nature, Contentment 
of Mind, and an unbyaſs d Love to their Country. 

His Father took all the Care poſſible of his Education, and when he was 
fit for it, ſent him to JYeſtmmſter School, under the Famous Dr. Buss). 
He made an extraordinary Progreſs in all the Parts of Learning taught 
in that School, and about the Age of Twelve Years was choſen one of 
the King's Scholars. He became in a little time Maſter to a great Per- 
fection of all the Clafhcal Authors, both Greet and Latin, and made a 
tolerable Proficiency in the Hebrew; but Poetry was his carly Bent, and 
his darling Study. He compos'd at that time ſeveral Copies of Verſes up- 
on different Subjects both in Greek and Latin, and ſome in Eugliſb, which 
were much admir'd, and the more that they coſt him very little Pains, 
and feem'd to flow from his Imagination, almoſt as faſt as his Pen 

His Father deſigning him for his own Profeſſion, took him from that 
School when he was 6 Sixteen Years of Age, and enter'd him a Stu- 
dent in the Middle Temple, whereof he Fimſelf was a_ Member, 
that he might have him under his immediate Care and Inſtruction. Be- 
ing capable of any part of Knowledge he apply'd his Mind to, he made 
very Remarkable Advances in the Study of the Law; and was not con- 
tent, as he told me, to know it as a Collection of Hautes or Customs 
only, but as a Syſtem founded upon right Reaſon, and calculated for the 
Good of Mankind. Being afterwards call'd to the Bar, he appear'd in as 
Promiſing a way to make a Figure in that Profeſſion, as any of his Contem- 

ories, if the Love of the Belles Lettres, and that of Poetry in particular, 
op not ſtop'd him in his Carecr. He had the Advantage of 12 Friend- 
ſhip and Protection of one of the fineſt Gentlemen, as well as one of the 
greateſt Lawyers of that Time, Sir George Treby, Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, who was fond of him to a great Degree, and had it both 
in his Power and Inclination to promote his Intereſt. 

But the Muſes had ſtoln away his Heart from his Infancy, and his Pas- 
fion for them rendred the Study of the Law dry and taſtleſs to his Palate. 
He ſtrugled for ſome time againſt the Natural Bent of his Mind, bur in 
vain; for Homer and I ge, a eee and Euripides had infinitely more 
Charms with him, then the beſt Authors that had writ of the Law of 
England. He now and then could not refrain from making ſome Co- 
pies of Verſes on Subjects that fell in his Way, which being approv'd 
of by his Intimate Friends, to whom only he ſhow'd them, that Appro- 
bation prov'd his Snare, ſo that from that time he began to give way 
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to the Natural Biaſs of his Mind, and would needs try what he could 
do in Tragedy. 

The firſt he wrote was The Ambitious Step-Mother ; which meeting 
with Univerſal Applauſe, as it well deſerv'd, he laid aſide all Thoughts 
of riſing in the Law, and turn'd them ever after, in their main Channel, 
towards Poetry. This his firſt Tragedy he writ when Twenty Five Years of 
Age, and as a Tryal only of his Genius that way. The Purity of the 
Engliſh Language, the Juſtneſs of his Characters, the Noble Elevation 
of the Sentiments were all of them admirably adapted to the Plan of 
the Play. His Talent lay in Heroict Poetry, and conſequently in 775. 


gedy : For Comedy, he once try'd it, but found his Genius did not lean | 


that way. He writ ſeveral Tragedies afterwards, which are in every 
Body's Hands, and all of them highly approv'd by Men of Taſte, upon 
the Account of the Loſtineſs of Thought, and the delicate Propriety of 
the Language; in which laſt I may venture to ſay, no one has ever out- 
done him, 2 equall'd Bim. 

The Tragedy he valud himſelf moſt upon, and which was moſt va- 
lud, was his Tamerlane; and never Author, in my Opinion, did more 
Juſtice to his Hero, than he to that excellent Prince: For Tamerlane was 
the very Man that Mr. Rowe has Painted him. In that Play, he aim'd 
at a Parallel between the late King Wham of Immortal Memory 
and Tamerlane; as alſo between Bajazet, and a Monarch who is ſince 
Dead. That Glorious Ambition and Noble Ardour in Tamerlaue, to 
break the Chains of enſlav'd Nations, and ſet Mankind free from the 
Incroachments of Lawleſs Power, are Painted in the moſt lively, as well 
as the moſt amiable Colours: On the other ſide, his manner of Intro- 
ducing on the Stage a Prince that thinks Mankind is made but for him, 
and whoſe chicf Aim is to perpetuate his Name to Poſterity, by that 
Havock and Ruin he ſcatters through the World, are all drawn with 
that Pomp of Horror and Deteſtation which ſuch Monſtrous Actions do 
deſerve. And ſince nothing could be more Calculated, for raiſing in the 
Minds of the Audience, a true Paſſion for Liberty, and a juſt Abhor- 
rence for Slavery; how this Play came to be diſcouraged, next to a 
Prohibition, in the latter End of a late Reign, I leave it to others to give 
a Reaſon. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of any of the reſt of Mr. Hues Plays in particu- 
lar; but it may be juſtly ſaid of them all, that never Poet painted in- 
tue or Religion in a more charming Dreſs on the Stage, nor were e— 
ver Vice and Impiety better expos d to Contempt and Hatred. There 
runs through every one of them an Air of Religion and Virtue, attend- 
ed with all the Social Dutics of Life, and a conſtant untainted Love to 
his Country. The fame Principles of Liberty he had early imbib'd 
himſelf, and ſcem'd a Part of his Conſtitution, appear'd in every thing 
he wrote, and he took all Occaſions that fell in his Way, to make the 
Stage ſubſervient to them. His Mule was fo religiouſly Chaſt, that I do 
not remember one Word in any of his Plays or Writings that might 
admit but of a double Entendre in point of Deceacy or Morals. There 
is nothing to be found in them to humour the deprav'd Taſte of the 
Age, by nibbling at S$c:p:zre, or depreciating Things in themſelves Ha— 
cred; and it was the leſs wonder, that he obſerv'd this Rule in his 

Dramatick 
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Dramatick Performances, ſince in his ordinary Converſation, and when 
his Mirth and Humour enliven'd the whole Company, he us d to expreſ 
his Diſſatisfaction, in the ſevereſt Manner, with any thing that look d that 
way. Being much Converſant in the Holy Scriptures, it's obſervable that 
to raiſe the higheſt Ideas of Virtue, he has with great Art in ſeveral of 
his Tragedies made uſe of thoſe Expreſſions and Metaphors in them, that 
taſte moſt of the Sublime. 

Beſides his Plays, Mr. Rowe wrote a great many Copies of Verſes on 
different Subjects, which it's hop'd his Friends may ſome time or other 
publiſh together, and whereof many have been already Printed apart. 
Being a great Admirer of Shakeſpear, he oblig'd the Publick with a new 
Edition of his Works, and prefix d to it a ſhort Account of his Life. 
in that Account he lay under the ſame Misfortune that I have done in 
this Account of Mr. Rowe; He wanted Information to do Juſtice ro 
Shakeſpear. He took all Occaſions to expreſs the vaſt Eſteem he had 
for that Wonderful Man, and endeavour'd in ſome of his Pieces to 
imitare his manner of Writing, particularly in the Tragedy of Jane 
$/;;-, He has given him the Character he well deſerv'd in the Pro- 
logue to that Play in the following Verſes, which I am the more 
willing to inſert here, becauſe I believe there is no Man cf Talte but 
pays to HMaleſpear's Memory the Homage that's due to one of the 
greateſt Genius's that ever appear'd in Dramatick Poctry. The Line, 
are theſe, 


In ſuch au Age, Immortal Shakeſpear wrote, 

By ud quamt Rules, nor hampermg Criticks taught ; 
WFith raugh, majeſtuck Force, he mov/d the Heart, 
And Strength and Nature made Amends for Art. 
Our bumble Author does his Steps purſue, 

He owns he had the mighty Bard in view; 

And in theſe Scenes has made it more his Care 
To ronſe the Paſſions, thau to charm the Far. 


But Mr. Rowe's laſt, and perhaps his beſt Poem is this his Franflation 
of Lucan, which he juſt livd to finiſh. He had entertain d an carly 
knclination for that Author, and I believe it was the darling Paſſion he 
had for the Liberty and Conſtitution of his Country, that firſt inclin'd 
him to think of Tranſlating him. He thought it was a Pity, that a 
Work in which the Cauſe of Liberty was ſet in ſuch a Shining Light 
ſhould be preſerv'd only in the Dead Language wherein it was Writ- 
ten; and therefore thought it well worth his Pains to put it, in an Eug- 
L/b Dreſs, for the Benefit of his Country- men. As Fi is the happicit 
Nation of the World in its Conſtitution, and happy even in ſpite of 
our ſelves, he judg'd that all who are in Love with it, muſt needs be 
fond of an Author, who not only wrote for the Ancient Conſtitution 
of his own Country, bur fell a Sacrifice for endeavouring to ſupport 
it. 
As to the Tranſlation itſelf, I perfwade my ſelf it will meet with a 
kind Reception 1n the World. I dare be bold to fay the Language is 
Pure, and the Verſification both Muſical and adapted to the Subject. I 
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have no Reaſon to doubt but the true Meaning of the Original is 
faichfully preſerv'd through the whole Work, and if 1 may venture to 
judge, the Tranſlation comes up to the Spirit of the Original, as far 
as the Difference between the Roman and Engliſb Languages will al- 
low of. 

I am afraid I have gone out of my Depth, in giving my Opinion of 
a Peice of this kind, being no Poet my ſelf; fo I leave this Tran 
lation of Lucan to make its way by its own Merit. I know May has 
Tranſlated it near an Age ago, and I confeſs it is many Years fince ] 
read it. But it muſt be own'd, that it's but a lame Performance, and docs 
not reach the Spirit or Sen ſe of Lucan. The Lan guage and Verſification are yet 
worſe, and fall infinitely ſhort of the lofty Numbers and Propriety of Expreſ- 
fon in which Mr. Row? excels. I know of no other Tranſlation or 
Lucan in any of the living Languages, in Verſe, except that of Bie- 
benf in Freach. I have a very great Value for it, and the Author, if 
it were for no other Reaſon, but that he had the honeſt Boldneſs to 
publiſh fuch a Work in his Native Language, that was Diametrically 
oppoſite to the Maxims of Government purſued by the Prince then 
Reigning. His Courage in this matter deſerves yet the more to be ap- 
plauded, that when all the other Claſjicks were publiſh'd for the Uſe of 
the Dauphin, Lucan alone was Prohibited. It's obſervable, he has car- 
ry'd in ſome Places in the Fench Language the Heat of Lucan, farther 
than Lucan himſelf in the Latin, and that by attempting the Fire of 
his Author, he has, if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, fir d himſelf 
much more. This is what happens to him frequently: Bur again at 0- 
ther times he flags, and when Lucan happily hits on the true Beauty of a 
Thought, Brebeuf falls infinitely below him, through an Affectation of 
appearing Eaſy and Narural, when he ought to exert all his Force. 
might give a great many Inſtances of this laſt, but ſhall confine my ſelf 
to one which will ſer in a true Light the Difference between the two 
Tranſlations of Lucan by Brehberf and Mr. Rowe. That ſtrong celebrated 


Line in Lucan, 
ictrix Cauſa Dus placuit, ſed witta Catont, 


is with the whole Period, thus done by Mr. Rowe, tho' none of the brighteſt 
Lines in his Tranſlation. 


Tuſtly to name the better Cauſe were hard, 
While Greateſt Names for ether Side declar'd. 
Viforious Cxlar by the Gods was Crown'd, 
The vanguſh'd Party was by Cato own'd. 


When Brebeuf comes to Tranſlate this Paſſage, he does 
manner, 


it after this 


De { hauts partiſans garment pour chacun deux, 
Won ut ſcait qui defendre, ou qui blamer de deux, 
On des deu a tie plus juſtement Pepee, 


Les dieux ſervent Ceſar, & Caton ſuit Pompee, 


What 
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What can be poorer than this laſt > It does not anſwer the Nobleneſs of 
the Latin, and beſides it maims the Senſe of the Author. For Luc: 
who had his Imagination full of the Virtue of Cato, intended to raiſe 
him above, or at leaſt equal him to the Gods, as to the Merir of the 
Cauſe, that occaſion'd the Oppoſition : But Brebeuſ, inſtead of raiſing 
him to a Competition with the Gods, makes him only a Retainer of 
Pompey's. This puts me in mind of an Obſervation I have trequently 
made upon moſt of our Eugliſh Tranſlations. Whenever there happens 
an Expreſſion or Period of a diſtinguiſh'd Beauty, it's there they fall of- 
ten not only ſhort of the Original, but miſtake intirely the Senſe. 1 
ſhall give but one Inſtance in Dyydex's rel. There is not in all 
the Inimitable ÆAueid a more Beautiful Period than that in the Sixth 
Book concerning Marcellus, which Yigl ſums up in this Hemiſticon, 


Tu Marcellus ers: 
Dryden turns it thus, 
0/ could'ſt thou break through Fate's ſevere Decree, 
A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee. 
which is altogether wide from the Meaning of V, and finks ink- 


nitely below the Dignity of his Verſc. 


I might take Notice here of ſeveral Paſſages of Lacan left out in 
Brebeuf, which well deſerv'd a Place in his Tranſlation. I hall only 
mention one in the Sixth Book concerning the Witch Eibe, which 
in my Opinion is a very Beautiful Picture of Horror. Brebeuf cuts it 
ſhorr, and in its Place gives us a Love Story of his own Invention be- 
tween Burrhus and Oclatua, which is nothing to the Purpoſe, and falls 
infinitely ſhort of the Spirit of Lucan. Yer after all it cannot be de- 
ny'd, but Brebeuf's Performance is in the main admirably well done, 
and in many Places he appears animated with the fame Fire we find in 
Lucan. I cannot omit one Inſtance of this in that Paſſage of the 
Third; Book concerning the Origine of Letters, which is one of the 
fineſt in Lucan, and excellently done into French by Beben. Lucas: 
has it thus, 


Phenices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſ1 


Manſuram rudibus vocem, ſiguare figur, 
Brebeuf turns it after this manner, 


Oeſt de luy que nous vient cet art iugenicux, 
De pemdre la parole & de parler aux yeu, 
Et par les traits droers des figures tracers, 


Donner de la Couleur, & du Corps aux perſecs. 


The Tranſlation of this Paſſage by Brebeuf is excellently Imitated in 
Engliſh by ayoung Lady * that 1 had the Honour to be acquainted with, 
which if I miſtake not, tranſcends Brebenf or even Lucan himſelf. 
It's thus, 


The Noble Art from Cadmus took its Riſe 
Of painting Words, and ſpeaking to the Eyes, 


* A Daughter of the Viſcount Moleſworth. 
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Ile firſt in Wondrons Magick Fetters hound 
The any Voice, aud jtop'd the flymg Sound. 

The variots Figures by his Pencil uronght, 

CGawe Colony, aud a Body to the Thought. 
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To return to Mr. Rowe: He juſt liv'd to put an end to this Tranſlation 
of Lucas Pharſala, and if he had butliv'd a little longer, it's probable 
he had prefix'd to it another kind of Preface than this, with a * h 
('riticiſm on the whole Work. I ſhall ſay nothing further of him in the 
Quality of a Poet, ſince this Tranſlation, and his other Works, will 
fulfciently juſtify his Title to ir. As to his Perfon, it was Graceful and 
well made, his Face regular and of a Manly Beauty. As his Soul was 
well lodg'd,fo it's Rational and Animal Faculties excelF'din a high Degree. 
He had a quick and fruitful Invention, a deep Penetration, and a 2 
Compaſs of Thought, with a ſingular Dexterity, and Eaſineſs in making 
his Thoughts to be underſtood. He was Maſter of moſt Parts of Polite 
Learning, eſpecially the Claſhcal Authors both Greet and Latin, under- 
ſtood the Freach, Italian and Spaniſh Languages, and fpoke the firſt flu- 
ently, and the other two tollerably well. 

He had likewiſe read moſt of the Greek and Roman Hiſtories in their 
Original Languages, and moſt that are writ in Eugliſb, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh. He had a good Taſte in Philoſophy, and having a firm 
Impreſſion of Religion upon his Mind, he took great delight in Divi- 
nity and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in both which he made great Advances in the 
times he retir'd into the Country, which were frequent. He expreft 
on all Occaſions his full Perſwaſion of the Truth of Reveabd Religion, 
and being a ſincere Member of the Eſtabliſh'd Church himſelf, he pi- 
tied, but Condemn'd nor, thoſe that diflented from it. He abhor'd the 
Principle of Perfecuting Men upon the Account of their Opinions in 
Religion; and being ſtrict in his. own, he took it not upon him to Cen- 
furc thoſe of another Perlwalion, I lis Converſation was Plcafant, Witry, 
and Learn'd, without the lealt Tincture of Aﬀectation or Pcdantry, 
and his inimitable Manacr of Diverting and Enlivening the Company, 
made ir impoſſible for any one to be our of Humour when he was in it. 
Fm and Detraction ſeem'd to be entirely Foreign to his Conſtitution: 
\nd whatever Provocations he met with at any time, he paſt them o- 
ver without the leaſt Thought of Reſentment or Revenge. As Home; 
nad a Noilns, to Mr. Rowe had fomerimes his: For there were not want- 
ng Malcvolent People, and Pretenders to Poetry too, that would now 
2nd then Bark at his beſt Performances; but he was ſo much conſcious 
of his own Genius, and had ſo much good Nature as to forgive them, nor 
could he ever be Tempted to return = an Anſwer. 

The Love of Learning and Poetry made him not the leſs fit for Buſi- 
cs, and no Body apply'd himſelf cloſer to it, when it requir'd his At- 
»endance. The late Duke of Queensbury, when he was Secretary of Stare, 

12de him his Secretary for Publick Affairs; and when that truly Great 
en came to know him well, he was never fo pleasd as when Mr. 


tec was in his Company. After the Duke's Death, all Avenues were 
044d to his Preferment ; and during the reſt of that Reign, he paſt 

Mi, time with the Muſes and his Books, and ſometimes the Converſation 
Fl Prien, 


Upon 
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Upon the King's Acceſſion to the Throne, his Merit was taken Notice 
of. The King gave him a Lucratzve Place in the Cuſtoms, and made 
him Poet Laureat ; the Prince of Wales comfer'd on him the Place of Clerk 
of his Council; and the Lord Parker, Lord Chancellor, made 
him his Secretary for the Preſentations, the very Day he receiv'd the 
Seals, and without his asking it. He was much lov'd and cheriſh'd by the 
latter : And it was no wonder that one of his Endowments was in Fa- 
vour with that Noble Perſon, who, together with a profound Knowledge 
in the Law, worthy of his High Station, has adorn'd his Mind with all 
the other more Polite Parts of Learning. When he had juſt got to be 
ealy in his Fortune, and was in a fair way to make it better, Death 
[wept him away, and in him deprivd the World of one of the bel} 
Men, as well as one of the beſt Geniuss of the Age. He dy d like a 
Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, in Charity with all Mankind, and with an 
abſolute Reſignation ro the Will of God. He kept up his good Humour 
to the laſt, and took leave of his Wife and Friends, immediately before 
his laſt Agony, with the ſame Tranquility of Mind, and the fame In- 
difference for Life, as tho he had been upon taking but a ſhort Journey. 
He was twice Married, firſt to a Daughter of the Deceas d Mr. Perſons, 
one of the Auditors of the Revenue, and afterwards to a Daughter of 
Mr. Deveniſh of a good Family in Dorſetſhire: By the firſt he had a Son, 
and by the Second a Daughter, both yet living. He died the Sixth of 
December 1718, in the 45th Year of his Age, and was Buried the Nine- 
teenth of the ſame Month in Weſtminſter Abby, in the Iſle where many of 
our Enghſh Poets are Interr'd, over-againſt Chaucer, his Body being at- 
tended by a Select Number of his Friends, and the Dean and (Heir Of- 
ciating at the Funeral. 


Feb. 26. 1719. 
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LOC ANS FHARSALI A 


The ARGUMENT. 


In the Firſt Book, after a Propofition of his Subject, a ſhort 

View of the Ruins occaſion d by the Civil Wars in Italy, 

and a Complement to Nero, Lucan gives the principal 
Cauſes of the Civil War, together with the Characters of 
Cæſar and Pompey: After that, the Story properly be- 

gins with Czfar's paſſing the Rubicon, which war the 

Bound of his Province towards Rome, and his March to 

Ariminum. Thither the Tribunes, and Curio who had 
been drin out of the City by the oppoſite Party, come to 
him, and demand his Protection. Then follows his Speech 
to his Army, and a particular Mention of the ſeveral Parts 
of Gaul from which his Troops were drawn together to his 
Aſſiſtance. From Cæſar the Poet turns 0 deſcribe the ge- 

neral Confternation at Rome, and the Flight of great Part 
of the Senate and People at the News of his March. From 
hence he takes Occaſion to relate the foregoing Prodigies, 
which were partly an Occaſion of thoſe pannick Terrors, 
and likewiſe the Ceremonies that were us d by the Prieſts 
for purifying the City, and averting the Anger of the Gods; 
and then ends this Book with the Inſpiration and Prophecy of 
a Roman Matron, in which ſhe enumerates the principal 


vents which were to happen in the Courſe of the Civil 
Far. | 
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Mat bian Plains with Slaughter cover'd 


_ 


oer, 
And Rage unknown to Civil Wars before, 
Eftabliſh'd Violence, and lawleſs Might, 
Avow'd and hallow'd by the Name of 
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It 
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Right; 
A Race Renown'd, the World's victorious Lords, 5 


Turn d on themſelves with their own hoſtile Swords; 


Piles againſt Piles oppos'd in Impious Fight, 

And Eagles againſt Eagles bending Flight; 

Of Blood by Friends, by Kindred, Parents, ſpilt, 

One common Horror and promiſcuous Guilt, 10 
A ſhatter d World in wild Diſorder toſt, 

Leagues, Laws, and Empire in Confuſion loſt; 

Ot all the Woes which Civil Diſcords bring, 

And Rome o ercome by Roman Arms, I ſing. 


What 


— 
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What blind, deteſted Madneſs could afford 
Such horrid Licence to the murd'ring Sword? 
Say, Romans, whence ſo dire a Fury roſe, 

To glut with Latian Blood your barb'rous Foes? 
Could you in Wars like theſe provoke your Fate ? 
Wars, where no Triumphs on the Victor wait! 
While Babylon's proud Spares yet riſe ſo high, 
And rich in Roman Spoils invade the Sky; 

While yet no Vengeance is to Craſſus paid, 


But unatton'd repines the wand'ring Shade ! 

What Tracts of Land, what Realms unknown before, 
What Seas wide-ſtretching to the diſtant Shore, 

What Crowns,whatEmpires might thatBlood have gain'd, 


With which Emathia's fatal Fields were ſtain'd ! 


Where Here in their filken Woods reſide, 

Where ſwift Araxes rolls his rapid Tide; 

Where-c'er (if ſuch a Nation can be found) 

Nile's ſecret Fountain ſpringing cleaves the Ground; 
Where Southern Suns with double Ardour riſe, 
Flame o'er the Land, and ſcorch the Mid-day Skies; 
Where Winter's Hand the Scythian Seas conſtrains, 
And binds the frozen Floods in Chryſtal Chains; 


Where: cer the ſhady Night and Day-ſpring come, 
All had ſubmitted to the Y oak of Rome. 


40 


Oh Rome! if Slaughter be thy only Care, 
If ſuch thy fond Deſire of impious War; 


Turn from thy ſelf, at leaſt, the deſtin d Wound, 
Till thou art Miſtreſs of the World around, 5 
And none to Conquer but thy ſelf be found. 


Thy 
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Thy Foes as yet a juſter War afford, 

And barb'rous Blood remains to glut thy Sword. 
But ſee! her Hands on her own Vitals ſeize, 
And no Deſtruction but her own can pleaſe. 
Behold her Fields unknowing of the Plow ! 
Behold her Palaces and Tow'rs laid low! 

See where o'erthrown the maſly Column lyes, 
While Weeds obſcene above the Cornith riſe. 
Here gaping wide, halt-ruin'd Walls remain, 
There mould'ring Pillars nodding Roots ſuſtain. 
The Landskip once in various Beauty ſpread, 
With yellow Harveſts and the lowry Mead, 
Diſplays a wild uncultivated Face, 

Which buſhy Brakes and Brambles vile diſgrace: 


No human Footſtep prints th' untrodden Green, 
No chearful Maid nor Villager is ſeen. 


Ev'n in her Cities famous once and great, 
Where Thouſands crowded in the noiſie Street, 
No Sound is heard of human Voices now, 
But whiſtling Winds thro' empty Dwellings blow ; 
While paſſing Strangers wonder, if they ſpy 
One ſingle melancholy Face go by. 
Nor Pyrrhus Sword, nor Cannæ's fatal Field, 
Such univerſal Deſolation yield: 
Her impious Sons have her worſt Foes ſurpaſs d, 
And Roman Hands have laid Heſperia waſte. 

But if our Fates ſeverely have decreed 
No way but this for Vero to ſucceed; 
It only thus our Heroes can be Gods, 
And Earth muſt pay for their divine Abodes; 

C + 
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Till Gyants Wars made Room for Jove to reign, 
'Tis juſt, ye Gods, nor ought we to complain. 
Oppreſt with Death tho' dire Pharſalia groan, 
Tho' Latian Blood the Punick Ghoſts attone; 
Tho' Pompey's hapleſs Sons renew the War, 

o And Munda view the {laughter'd Heaps from far; 


If Heav'n could not the Thunderer obtain, | 


Tho' meagre Famine in Peruſia reign, 
Tho' Mytina with Battles fall the Plain; 
Tho' Leuca's Ile, and wide Ambracia's Bay, 
Record the Rage of Actium's fatal Day; 
8; Tho' ſervile Hands are arm'd to Man the Fleet, 
And on J4han Seas the Navies meet; 
All Crimes, all Horrours, we with Joy regard, 
Since thou, O Cyzſar, art the great Reward. 
Vaſt arc the Thanks thy grateful Rome ſhou'd pay 
99 To Wars, which uſher in thy facred Sway. 
When, the great Bus'nels of the World atchiev'd, 
Late by the willing Stars thou art receiv'd, 
Thro' all the bliſsful Seats the News ſhall role, 
And Heav'n reſound with Joy from Pole to Pole. 
9; Whether great ode reſign ſupreme Command, 
And truſt his Scepter to thy abler Hand; 
Or if thou c!:1{c the Empire of the Day, 
And make the Sun's unwilling Steeds obey ; 
Auſpicious if thou drive the flaming Team, 
100 While Earth rejoices in thy gentler Beam; 
Where- cer thou reign, with one conſenting Voice, 
The Gods and Nature ſhall approve thy Choice. 


But 
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But oh! whatever be thy Godhead great, 
Fix not in Regions too remote thy Seat ; 
Nor deign thou near the frozen Bear to ſhine, 
Nor where the ſultry Southern Stars decline; 
Leſs kindly thence thy Influence ſhall come; 
And thy bleſt Rays obliquely viſit Rome. 
Preſs not too much on any part the Sphear, 
Hard were the Task thy Weight divine to bear; 
Soon wou'd the Axis feel th' unuſual Load, 
And groaning bend beneath th' incumbent God. 
Oer the mid Orb more equal {halt thou riſe, 
And with a juſter Ballance fix the Skies. 
Serene for ever be that azure Space, 
No black ning Clouds the purer Heav'n diſgrace, 
Nor hide from Rome her Cæſar's radiant Face. 
Then ſhall Mankind conſent in ſweet Accord, 
And warring Nations ſheath the wrathful Sword; 
Peace ſhall the World in friendly Leagues compoſe, 
And Janus dreadful Gates for ever cloſe. 
To me thy preſent Godhead ſtands confeſt, 
Oh let thy ſacred Fury fire my Breaſt; 
So thou vouchſafe to hear, let Phabus dwell 
Still uninvok'd in Cyrrba's myſtick Cell; 
By me uncalld, let ſprightly Bacchus reign, 
And lead the Dance on fn&ian Nyſg's Plain. 
To thee, O Cæſar, all my Vows belong, 
Do thou alone inſpire the Roman Song. 

And now the nughty Task demands our Care, 
The fatal Source of Diſcord to declare; 
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What Cauſe accurſt produc'd the dire Event, 
Why Rage ſo dire the madding Nations rent, 
And Peace was driv'n away by one Conſent. 

135 But thus the Malice of our Fate commands, 5 
And nothing great to long Duration ſtands; + 
Aſpiring Rome had ris n too much in Height, 
And ſunk beneath her own unwieldy Weight. £ 

So ſhall one Hour, at laſt, this Globe controul, 
149 Break up the vaſt Machine, diſſove the Whole, { 
And Time no more thro' meaſur'd Ages roll. 
Then Chaos hoar ſhall ſeize his former Right, 
And reign with Anarchy and eldeſt Night; 
The ſtarry Lamps ſhall combate in the Sky, 

145 And loſt and blended in each other dye; 
Quench'd in the Deep the heav'nly Fires ſhall fall, 
And Ocean caſt abroad o'er-ſpread the Ball: 
The Moon no more her well-known Courſe ſhall run 
But riſe from Weſtern Waves, and meet the Sun; 

o Ungovern'd ſhall ſhe quit her antient Way, 


Her ſelf ambitious to ſupply the Day: 

Confuſion wild ſhall all around be hurl'd, 

And Diſcord and Diſorder tear the World. 

Thus Pow'r and Greatneſs to Deſtruction haſte, 
Thus Bounds to human Happineſs are plac'd, 

And Jove forbids Proſperity to laſt. 

Yet Fortunc, when ſhe meant to wreak her Hate, 

From foreign Foes preſerv'd the Roman State, 

Nor ſuffer d barb'rous Hands to give the Blow, 
160 That laid the Queen of Earth and Ocean low; 


To 
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To Rome her ſelf for Enemies ſhe ſought, 

And Rome her ſelf her own Deſtruction wrought ; 
Rome, that ne'er knew three lordly Heads before, 
Firſt fell by fatal Partnerſhip of Pow'r. 

What blind Ambition bids your Force combine? 
What means this frantick League in which you join ? 
Miſtaken Men! who hope to ſhare the Spoil, 

And hold the World within one common Toil! 
While Earth the Seas ſhall in her Boſom bear, 
While Earth her ſelf ſhall hang in ambient Air; 


While Phebus ſhall his conſtant Task renew; 


While thro' the Zodiaque Night {hall Day purſue; 
No Faith, no Truſt, no Friendſhip, ſhall be known 
Among the jealous Partners of a Throne ; 
But he who Reigns, ſhall ſtrive to Reign alone. 
Nor ſeek for foreign Tales to make this good, 
Were not our Walls firſt built in Brother's Blood ? 
Nor did the Feud for wide Dominion riſe, 
Nor was the World their impious Furies prize; 
Divided Pow'r Contention ſtill affords, 
And for a Village ſtrove the petty Lords. 

The fierce Triumvirate combin'd in Peace, 
Preſerv'd the Bond but for a little Space, 
Still with an awkard diſagreeing Grace. 
"Twas not a League by Inclination made, 
But bare Agreement, ſuch as Friends perſuade. 
Deſire of War in either Chief was ſeen, 
Tho interpoſing Craſſus ſtood between. 
Such in the midſt the parting /thmus lyes, 
While ſwelling Scas on either Side ariſe ; 
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The ſolid Boundaries of Earth reſtfain 

The fierce /onian and Agean Main; 

But if the Mound gives way, ſtrait roaring loud 

In at the Breach the ruſhing Torrents croud, 

95 Raging they meet, the daſhing Waves run high, 

And work their foamy Waters to the Sky. 

So when unhappy Craſſus ſadly ſlain, 

Dy'd with his Blood A/jyrian Carr's Plain; 

Sudden the ſeeming Friends in Arms engage, 

:00 The Parthian Sword let looſe the Latian Rage. 

Ye fierce Arſacide ye Foes of Rome, 

Now | r1umph, you have more than overcome: 

The Vanquiſh'd felt your Victory from far, 

And trom that Field receiv'd their Civil War. 

205 The Sword is now the Umpire to decide, 

And part what Friendſhip knew not to divide. 

'T was hard, an Empire of ſo vaſt a Size 

Could not for two ambitious Minds ſuffice ; 

The peopled Earth, and wide extended Main, 

:19 Could furniſh Room for only one to reign. 
When dying Julia firſt forſook the Light, 

And ẽnmen's Tapers ſunk in endleſs Night, 
The tender Ties of Kindred- love were torn, 
Forgotten all, and bury'd in her Urn. 

:15 Oh! it her Dcath had haply been delay'd, 

How might the Daughter and the Wite perſuade! 

Like the fam'd Sabine Dames ſhe had been ſeen, 

To ſtay the meeting War, and ſtand between: 

On either Hand had woo'd em to accord, 

220 Sooth'd her fierce Father, and her furious Lord, 

To join in Peace, and ſheath the ruthleſs Sword. [ 
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But this the fatal Siſters Doom deny d; 
The Friends were ſever' d, when the Matron dy d. 
The rival Leaders mortal War proclaim, 
Rage fires their Souls with Jealouſie of Fame, 125 
And Emulation fans the riſing Flame. 

Thee Pompey thy paſt Deeds by turns infeſt, 
And jealous Glory burns within thy Breaſt ; 
Thy fam'd Pyratick Lawrel ſeems to tade, 
Beneath ſucceſsful Czſar's riſing Shade; 
His Gallick Wreaths thou view'ſt with anxious Eyes 
Above thy Naval Crowns triumphant riſe. 
Thee Czſar thy long Labours paſt incite, 
Thy Uſe of War, and Cuſtom of the Fight; 
While bold Ambition prompts thee in the Race, 
And bids thy Courage ſcorn a ſecond Place. 
Superior Pow'r, fierce Fachon's deareſt Care, 
One could not brook, and one diſdain'd to ſhare. 
Juſtly to name the better Cauſe were hard, 
While greateſt Names for either Side declar'd: 
Victorious Ceſar by the Gods was crown'd, 
The vanquiſh'd Party was by Cato own'd. 
Nor came the Rivals equal to the Field; 
One to increaſing Y ears began to yield, 
Old Age came creeping in the peaceful Gown, 
And civil Functions weigh'd the Soldier down ; 
Diſus'd to Arms, he turn'd him to the Laws, 
And pleas d himſelf with popular Applauſe ; 
With Gifts, and lib'ral Bounty fought for Fame, 
And lov'd to hear the Vulgar ſhout his Name; 
In his own Theatre rejoyc'd to fit, 
Amidſt the noiſie Praiſes of the Pit. 
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Careleſs of future Ills that might betide, 
No Aid he ſought to prop his failing Side, 


255 But on his former Fortune much rely d. N 
Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his Place; ; 
But ſtood the Shadow of what once he was. | 
So in the Field with Ceres Bounty ſpread, g 
Uprears ſome antient Oak his rev rend Head; 

60 Chaplets and ſacred Gifts his Boughs adorn, 
And Spoils of War by mighty Heroes worn. 
But the firſt Vigour of his Root now gone, 3 
He ſtands Dependant on his Weight alone; 
All bare his naked Branches are diſplay d, 

:6; And with his leafleſs Trunk he forms a Shade: 
Yet tho' the Winds his Ruin daily threat, 

As ev'ry Blaſt wou'd heave him from his Seat; 
Tho” thouſand fairer Trees the Field ſupplies, 
That rich in youthtul Verdure round him riſe ; 


7 (Fix d in his antient State he yields to none, 


And wears the Honours of the Grove alone. 

But Czſar's Greatneſs, and his Strength, was more 
Than paſt Renown, and antiquated Pow'r ; 

ITwas not the Fame of what he once had been, 


Or Tales in old Records and Annals ſeen; 


But twas a Valour, reſtleſs, unconfin'd, 

WIich no Succeſs could fate, nor Limits bind; 

Twas Shame, a Soldier's Shame, untaught to yield, 

That bluſh'd tor nothing but an ill-fought Field; 
80 Fierce in his Hopes he was, nor knew to ſtay, 


Where Vengeance or Ambition led the Way; 
Still prodigal of War whene'er withſtood, 
Nor ſpar d to {tain the guilty Sword with Blood; 


Urging 
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Urging Advantage he improv'd all Odds, 

And made the moſt of Fortune and the Gods; 
Pleas'd to o'erturn whate'er with-held his Prize, 
And ſaw the Ruin with rejoicing Eyes. 


Such while Earth trembles, and Heav'n thunders loud, 


Darts the ſwift Lightning from the rending Cloud; 


Fierce thro' the Day it breaks, and in its flight 
The dreadful Blaſt confounds the Gazer's Sight; 
Reſiſtleſs in its Courſe delights to rove, 

And cleaves the Temples of its Maſter Joe: 
Alike where-c'cr it paſſes or returns, 

With equal Rage the fell Deſtroyer burns; 
Then with a Whirl full in its Strength retires, 


And recollects the Force, of all its ſcatter'd Fires. 


Motives like theſe the leading Chiefs inſpir'd; 
But other Thoughts the meaner Vulgar fir d. 
Thoſe fatal Seeds luxurious Vices ſow, 


Which ever lay a mighty People low. 


To Rome the vanquith'd Earth her Tribute paid, 


And deadly Treaſures to her View diſplay'd: 
Then Truth and ſimple Manners left the Place, 
While Riot rear d her lewd diſhoneſt Face; 
Virtue to full Proſperity gave way, 

And fled from Rapine, and the Luſt of Prey. 
On ev ry Side proud Palaces ariſe, 

And laviſh Gold each common Uſe ſupplies. 
Their Fathers frugal Tables ſtand abhorr'd, 
And Aſia now, and Africk are explor'd, 

For high-pric'd Dainties, and the Citron Board. 
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In ſilken Robes the minion Men appear, 

Which Maids and youthful Brides ſhou'd bluſh to wear. 
3:5 That Age by honeſt Poverty adorn'd, 

Which brought the manly Romans forth, is ſcorn'd; 

Where: ever ought Pernicious does abound, i 

For Luxury all Lands are ranſack d round, 

And dear-bought Deaths the ſinking State confound. | 
220 The Curir's and Camill;s little Field, 

To vaſt extended Territories yield ; 

And foreign Tenants reap the Harveſt now, 

Where once the great Dictator held the Plow. 

Rome, ever fond of War, was tir'd with Eaſe; 

325 Ev'n Liberty had loſt the Pow'r to pleaſc: 

Hence Rage and Wrath their ready Minds invade, 

And Want could ev'ry Wickednels perſuade : 

Hence impious Pow'r was firſt eſteem'd a Good, 

Worth being ſought with Arms, and bought with Blood : 
339 With Glory, Tyrants did their Country awe, 

And Violence preſcrib'd the Rule to Law. 

Hence plyant ſervile Voices were conſtrain d, 

And Force in popular Aſſemblies reign'd; 

Conſuls and Tribunes, with oppoſing Might, 
325 Join'd to contound and overturn the Right: 

Hence ſhameful Magiſtrates were made for Gold, 

And a baſe People by themſelves were ſold: 

Hence Slaughter 1n the venal Field returns, 

And Roms her yearly Competitions mourns: 
Hence Debt unthritty, careleſs to repay, 


And Ulury ſtill watching for its Day: 


Hence 
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Hence Perjuries in ev'ry wrangling Court; 
And War, the needy Bankrupt's laſt Reſort. 


Now Cæſar, marching ſwift with winged Haſte, 
The Summits of the frozen Alps had paſt; 
With vaſt Events and Enterpriſes fraught, 
And future Wars revolving in his Thought. 
Now near the Banks of Rubicon he ſtood ; 
When lo! as he furvey'd the narrow Flood, 
Amidſt the dusky Horrors of the Night, 
A wondrous Viſion ſtood confeſt to Sight. 
Her awful Head Rome's rev'rend Image rear d, 
Trembling and ſad the Matron F orm appear d; 
A tow'ry Crown her hoary Temples bound, 
And her torn Treſſes rudely hung around: 
Her naked Arms uplifted c'er the ſpoke, 
Then groaning, thus the mournful Silence broke. 
Preſumptuous Men! oh whither do you run? 
Oh whither bear you theſe my Enfigns on? 
If Friends to Right, if Citizens of Rome, 
Here to your utmoſt Barrier are you come. 
She ſaid; and ſunk within the cloſing Shade: 


Aſtoniſhment and Dread the Chief invade : 


Stiff role his ſtarting Hair, he ſtood diſmay'd, 

And on the Bank his ſlackning Steps were ſtay d. 
Oh thou (at length he cry'd) whoſe Hand controls 
The forky Fire, and rathng Thunder rolls; 

Who from thy Capitol's exalted Height, 

Doſt o'er the wide-ſpread City caſt thy Sight! 


Ye 
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379 Ye Phrygian Gods who guard the Julian Line! 
Ye Myſteries of Romulus divine ! 
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Thou Joe! to whom from young Aſcanius came 1 
Thy Alban Temple, and thy Latial Name: 
And thou Immortal Sacred Veſtal Flame ! 
375 But chict, oh! chiefly, thou majeſtick Rome! 
My firſt, my great Divinity, to whom 
Thy ſtill ſucceſsful Cæſar am I come; 
Nor do thou fear the Sword's deſtructive Rage, 
With thee my Arms no impious War ſhall wage 
| 80 On him thy Hate, on him thy Curſe beſtow, | 
Who would perſuade thee Cz/ar is thy Foe; 
| And ſince to thee I conlecrate my Toll, 
Oh tavour thou my Cauſe, and on thy Soldier ſmile. 
He ſaid; and ſtrait, impatient of Delay, 
:85 Acrols the {welling Flood purſu'd his Way. 
So when on ſultry Libya's deſart Sand 
The Lion ſpies the Hunter hard at hand, 
Couch'd on the Earth the doubtful Salvage lyes, 
And waits awhile till all his Fury riſe; 


90 His laſhing Tail provokes his ſwelling Sides, 
And high upon his Neck, his Mane with Horror rides: 
Then it at length the flying Dart infeſt, 
| Or the broad Spear invade his ample Breaſt, 
Scorning the Wound he yawns a dreadful Roar, 
And flies like Lightning on the hoſtile Moor. 
While with hot Skies the fervent Summer glows, 
The Ieulicon an humble River flows; 
Thro lowly Vales he cuts his winding Way, 
And rolls his ruddy Waters to the Sea. 
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| His Bank on either Side a Limit ſtands, 499 
1 Between the Gallic and Auſonian Lands. 
| | But ſtronger now the wintry Torrent grows, 
, The wetting Winds had thaw'd the Alpine Snows, 
And Cynthia riſing with a blunted Beam 
In the third Circle, drove her wat'ry Team, > 495 
A Signal ſure to raiſe the { welling Stream. 
For this, to ſtem the rapid Water's Courſe, 
Firſt plung'd amidſt the Flood the bolder Horſe; 
With Strength oppos'd againſt the Stream they lead, 
| While to the ſmoother Ford, the Foot with calc ſuccged. 410 
i The Leader now had paſs d the Torrent o er, 
And reach'd fair /raly's forbidden Shore: 
Then rearing on the Hoſlile Bank his Head, 
Here fare wel Peace, and injur'd Laws, (he faid.) 


Since Faith is broke, and Leagues are let aſide, ? 
Henceforth thou Goddeſs Fortune art my Guide; 


2 
Let Fate and War the great Event decide. 
He ſpoke; and on the dreadful Task intent, 


Speedy to near Ariminum he bent; 


To him the Balearic Sling is flow, 


420 
And the Shaft loiters from the Parthian Bow. 

With eager Marches ſwift he reachd the Town, 

As the Shades fled, the ſinking Stars were gone, 
And Lucifer the laſt was left alone. 

At length the Morn, the dreadful Morn aroſe, 425 


Whoſe Beams the firſt tumultuous Rage diſcloſe: 


Whether the ſtormy South prolong'd the Night, 
Or the good Gods abhorr'd the impious Sight, 


The Clouds awhile with-held the mournful Light. ſ 
F 8 
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430 To the mid Forum on the Soldier paſs d, 
There halted, and his Victor Enſigns plac d: | 
With dire Alarms from Band to Band around, | 
The Fife, hoarſe Horn, and rattling Trumpets ſound. | 
The ſtarting Citizens uprear their Heads; 

435 The luſtier Youth at once forſake their Beds; 

Haſty they ſnatch the Weapons, which among 
Their Houthold-Gods in Peace had reſted long; 

Old Bucklers of the cov'ring Hides bereft, 
The mould'ring Frames disjoin'd and barely left; 

440 Swords with foul Ruſt indented deep they take, 
And uielets Spears with Points inverted ſhake: 
Soon as their Creſts the Roman Eagles rear d, 
And (Ca ſar high above the reſt appear'd; 

Each trembling Heart with ſecret Horror ſhook, 

445 And ſilent thus within themſelves they ſpoke. 

Oh hapleſs City! oh ill-fated Walls! 
Rear d for a Curſe ſo near the neighb'ring Gaul ! 


By us Deſtruction ever takes its Way, 
We firſt become cach bold Invader's Prey ! 
452 Oh that by Fate we rather had been plac'd 
Upon the Confines of the utmoſt Ealt ! 
The trozen North much better might we know, 
Mountains of Ice, and everlaſting Snow. 
Better with wand'ring S:ythians chooſe to roam, ? 
.; Than fix in fruitful /zaly our Home, 1 
And guard theſe dreadtul Paſſages to Rome. [ 
Thro' thele the Cimbrians laid Heſperia waſte ; 
Thro' thele the ſwarthy Carthaginian pals'd; 
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Whenever Fortune threats the Latian States, 
War, Death, and Ruin enter at theſe Gates. 

In ſecret Murmurs thus they ſought Relief, 
While no bold Voice proclaim'd aloud their Griet. 
O'er all, one deep, one horrid Silence reigns; 

As when the Rigour of the Winter's Chains, 


All Nature, Heav'n, and Earth at once conſtrains; 


The tuneful feather'd Kind forget their Lays, 
And ſhiv'ring tremble on the naked Sprays; 
Ev'n the rude Seas compos'd forget to roar, 
And freezing Billows ſtiffen on the Shoar. 

The colder Shades of Night forſook the Sky, 
When, lo! Bellona lifts her Torch on high: 
And it the Chief, by Doubt or Shame detain'd, 
Awhile from Battel and from Blood abſtain'd: 
Fortune and Fate, impatient of Delay, 

Force ev'ry loft relenting Thought away. 

A lucky Chance a fair Pretence ſupplies, 

And Juſtice in his Favour ſeems to riſe. 

New Accidents new Stings to Rage ſuggeſt, 

And fiercer Fires inflame the Warrior's Breaſt. 
The Senate threat ning high, and haughty grown, 


Had driv'n the wranghng Tribunes from the Town; 


In Scorn of Law, had chas'd em thro' the Gate, 
And urg'd 'em with the factious Gracchi's Fate. 
With theſe, as for Redreſs their Courſe they ſped 
To Czſar's Camp, the buſie Curio fled; 

Curio, a Speaker, turbulent and bold, 

Of venal Eloquence, that ſerv'd for Gold, 

And Principles that might be bought and fold. 
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A Tribune once himſelf, in loud Debate, 
49> He ſtrove for Publick Freedom and the State; 7 

Eſſay d to make the warring Nobles bow, 

And bring the Potent Party-Leaders low. 

To Cz/cr thus, while thouſand Cares infeſt, 1 

Revolving round, the Warrior's anx1ous Brealt, 
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495 His Speech the rea y Orator addreſt. 
While yet my Voice was uſeful to my Friend; 
While 'twas allow'd me, (ſar, to defend, | 
While yet the pleading Bar was left me free, | 


While I could draw uncertain Rome to thee ; 
500 In vain their Force the moody Fathers join'd, 


In vain to rob thee of thy Pow'r combin'd; 


I lengthen'd out the Date of thy Command, 

And fix d thy conqu'ring Sword within thy Hand. 

But ſince the vanquiſhd Laws in War are dumb, 
595 To thee, behold, an Exil'd Band we come; 

For thec, with Joy our Baniſhment we take, 

For thee, our Houſhold Hearths and Gods forſake; 

Nor hope to ſee our native City more, 

Till Victory and T hou the Lots reſtore. 
510 Th unready Faction, yet contus'd with Fear, 

Defenceleſs, weak, and unreſolv'd appear; 

Haſte then thy tow'ring Eagles on their Way, 

When fair Occaſion calls, tis fatal to delay. 

If twice five Years the ſtubborn Gaul with-held, 
5x5 And ſet thee hard in many a well- fought Field; 

A nobler Labour now before thee lyes, 

The Hazard leſs, yet greater far the Prize: 
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A Province that, and Portion of the whole; 
This the vaſt Head that does Mankind controul. 
Succeſs ſhall ſure attend thee, boldly go, 520 
And win the World at one ſucceſsful Blow. 
No Triumph now attends thee at the Gate; 
No Temples for thy ſacred Lawrel wait: 
But blaſting Envy hangs upon thy Name; 
Denies thee Right, and robs thee of thy Fame; 525 
Imputes as Crimes, the Nations overcome, 
And makes it Treaſon to have tought for Rome: 
Ev'n he who took thy Fuha's plighted Hand, 
Waits to deprive thee of thy juſt Command. 
Since Pompey then, and thoſe upon his Side, 539 
Forbid thee, the World's Empire to divide; 
Aſſume that Sway which beſt Mankind may bear, 
And rule Alone what they diſdain to Share. 
He ſaid; his Words the liſt ning Chief engage, 
And fire his Breaſt, already prone to Rage. 535 
Not Peals of loud Applauſe with greater Force, 


At Grecian Elis, rouze the fiery Horſe; 
When eager for the Courſe cach Nerve he (trains, 


Hangs on the Bit, and tuggs the ſtubborn Reins, 
At ev'ry Shout erects his quiv'ring Ears, 


And his broad Breaſt upon the Barrier bears. 


Sudden he bids the Troops draw out, and ſtraight 
The thronging Legions round their Enſigns wait : 
Then thus, the Croud compoling with a Look, 
And with his Hand commanding Silence, ſpoke. 

Fellows in Arms, who choſe with me to bear | 
The Toils and Dangers of a tedious War, | 
And conquer to this tenth revolving Year; 
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Sec what Reward the grateful Senate yield, 

550 For the loſt Blood which ſtains yon Northern Field; 
For Wounds, for Winter Camps, for Alpine Snow, 
And all the Deaths the Brave can undergo. 

Sce! the tumultuous City is alarm'd, 


As it another Hannibal were arm'd: 
555 The luſty Youth are cull 'd to fill the Bands, 


And cach tall Grove falls by the Shipwright's Hands; 
Fleets are cquipp'd, the Field with Armies ſpread, 
And All demand devoted Czſar's Head. 
It thus, while Fortune yields us her Applauſe, 
go While the Gods call us on and own our Cauſe, 
[t thus returning Conquerors they treat, 
How had they us'd us flying trom Defeat ; 
If fickle Chance of War had prov'd unkind, 
And the fierce Gault purſu'd us from behind? 
6j But let their boaſted Heroe leave his Home, 
Let him, cviflolv'd with lazy Leiſure, come, 0 
With ev'ry noiſie talking Tongue in Rome: 
Let loud Marcellus Troops of Gown-men head, 
Ard their great Cato peacetul Burghers lead. 
570 Shall his baſe Followers, a venal Train, 
For Ages, bid their Idol Pompey Reign ? 
Shall his Ambition {till be thought no Crime, 
His Breach of Laws, and Triumph e'er the Time? 
Stil! thall he gather Honours and Command, 
= And graſp all Rule in his rapacious Hand? 
What need I name the violated Laws, 
And Famine made the Servant of his Cauſe? 
Who knows not, how the trembling Judge beheld 
| The pcuceful Court with armed Legions fill'd? 


When 
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When the bold Soldier, Juſtice to defie, 580 
In the mid Forum rear d his Enſigns high: 
When glittering Swords the pale Aſſembly ſcar d, | 
When all for Death and Slaughter ſtood prepar'd, 
And Pompey's Arms were guilty Milos Guard? 
And now, diſdaining Peace and needtul Eale, 585 
Nothing but Rule and Government can pleaſe. 

Aſpiring ſtill, as ever, to be Great, 
He robs his Age of Reſt to vex the State: 
On War intent, to that he bends his Cares, 

And for the Field for Battel now prepares. 590 
He copies from his Maſter Hyla well, 
And wou'd the dire Example far excel. 
Fircanian Tygers Fierceneſs thus retain, 
Whom 1n the Woods their horrid Mothers train, 
To chace the Herds, and ſurfeit on the Slain. 
Such, Pompey, {till has been thy greedy Thirſt, 
In early Love of impious Slaughter nurſt; 

Since firſt thy Infant Cruelty eſſay d 
To lick the curſt Dictator's recking Blade. 

None ever give the ſalvage Nature o'er, 

Whoſe Jaws have once been drench'd in Floods of Gore. 
But whither wou'd a Power ſo wide extend? 

Where will thy long Ambition find an End? 
Remember him who taught thee to be Great; 
Let him who choſe to quit the Sovereign Seat, > 605 
Let thy own Sylla warn thee to Retreat. 
Perhaps, tor that too boldly I withſtand, 
Nor yield my conqu'ring Eagles on Command; 
Since the Cihcian Pyrate ſtrikes his Sail, 
Since o'er the Pontick King thy Arms prevail; 610 
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Since the poor Prince, aweary Life o er- paſt, 
By Thee and Poiſon is ſubdu' d at laſt; 
Perhaps, one lateſt Province yet remains, 
And vanquiſh'd Czſar muſt receive thy Chains. 
615 But tho' my Labours loſe their juſt Reward, 
Yet let the Senate theſe my Friends regard; 
Whate'cr my Lot, my brave victorious Bands 


Deſerve to Triumph, wholoc'er Commands. 
Where ſhall my weary Veteran reſt? Oh where 
6:0 Shall Virtue worn with Years and Arms repair? 
What Town is tor his late Repoſe aflign'd? 
Where are the promis'd Lands he hop'd to find, 
Fields tor his Plow, a Country Village Scat, 
Some little comfortable ſafe Retreat; 
6:5 Where failing Age at length from Toil may ceaſe, 
And waſte the poor Remains of Life in Peace? 
But March! Your long victorious Enſigns rear, 
Let Valour in its own juſt Caule appear. 
When tor Redreſs intreating Armies call, 
| Go They who deny juſt Things, permit em All. 
| The rightcous Gods ſhall ſurely own the Caule, 
Which ſecks not Spoil, nor Empire, but the Laws. 
Proud Lords and Tyrants to depoſe we come, 
And ſave from Slavery ſubmiſſive Rome. 
6;; He ſaid; a doubttul ſullen murm'ring Sound 
Ran throꝭ the unreſolving Vulgar round; 
The Sceds of Picty their Rage reſtrain'd, 
And lomewhat of their Country's Love remain'd; 
Theſe the rude Paſſions of their Souls withſtood, 
642 Elate with Conqueſt, and inur'd to Blood: 
But 
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But ſoon the momentary Virtue fail'd, 
And War and Dread of Cæſar's Frown prevail d. 
Strait Lehus from amidſt the reſt ſtood forth, 
An old Centurion of diſtinguiſh'd Worth; 
The oaken Wreath his hardy Temples wore, 645 
Mark of a Citizen preſerv'd he bore. 

It againſt thee (he cry'd) I may exclaim, 
Thou greateſt Leader of the Roman Name: 
If Truth for injur'd Honour may be bold, 
What ling'ring Patience does thy Arms with-hold ? 650 
Can ſt thou diſtruſt our Faith ſo often try'd, 
In thy long Wars not ſhrinking from thy Side? 
While in my Veins this vital Torrent flows, 
This heaving Breath within my Boſom blows, 
While yet theſe Arms ſufficient Vigour yield 
To dart the Javelin, and to lift the Shield, 
While theſe remain, my Gen'ral, wo't thou own 
The vile Dominion of the lazy Gown? 
Wo't thou the lordly Senate chuſe to bear, 
Rather than conquer in a Civil War ? 660 
With thee the Scythian Wilds we'll wander o'er, 
With thee the burning Libyan Sands explore, | 
And tread the Hrt's Inhoſpitable Shore. | 
Behold! this Hand, to nobler Labours train'd, 
For thee the ſervile Oar has not diſdain'd, 
For thee the ſwelling Seas was taught to plow, 
Thro' the Rhinès whirling Stream to force thy Prow, 
That all the vanquiſh'd World to thee might bow. 
Each Faculty, each Pow'r thy Will obey, 
And Inclination ever leads the way. 
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No Friend, no Fellow-Citizen I know, 
Whom Ceſars Trumpet once proclaims a Foe. 
By the long Labours of thy Sword, I ſwear, 
Hy all thy Fame acquir'd in ten Years War, 

6>; By thy paſt Triumphs, and by thoſe to come, 


(No matter where the Vanquiſh'd be, nor whom) 


Bid me to ſtrike my deareſt Brother dead, 
To bring my aged Father's hoary Head, 
Or ſtab the pregnant Partner of my Bed; 


539 Tho' Nature plead, and ſtop my trembling Hand, 


I {wear to execute thy dread Command. 

Doſt thou delight to ſpoil the wealthy Gods, 
And ſcatter Flames thro all their proud Abodes? 
See thro' thy Camp our ready Torches burn, 

685 Moncta ſoon her ſinking Fane ſhall mourn. 
Wo't thou yon haughty tactious Senate brave, 
And awe the 7uſcan River's yellow Wave? 

On 7 iber's Bank thy Enſigns ſhall be plac'd, 
And thy bold Soldicr lay Heſperia waſte. 

699 Do'ſt thou devote ſome Hoſtile City's Walls? 

Beneath our thund'ring Rams the Ruin falls; 
She falls, ev'n tho' thy wrathful Sentence doom 
The World's Imperial Miſtreſs, mighty Rome. 

He ſaid; the ready Legions vow to join 

695 Their Chief belov'd, in ev'ry bold Deſign; 

All lift their well-approving Hands on high, 
And rend with Peals of loud Applauſe the Sky. 
Such is the Sound, when 7 hracian Boreas ſpreads 


His weighty Wing o'er Of/a's piney Heads: 


At 
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At once the noiſie Groves are all inclin'd, 
And bending, roar beneath the ſweeping Wind; 
At once their ratthng Branches all they rear, 
And drive the leaty Clamour thro' the Air. 
Czar with Joy the ready Bands beheld, 
Urg'd on by Fate, and eager for the Field; 
Swift Orders ſtraight the ſcatter'd Warriors call 
From ev'ry Part of wide-extended Gaul; 
And leaſt his Fortune languiſh by Delay, 
To Rome the moving Enſigns ſpeed their Way. 
Some, at the bidding of the Chief, forſake 
Their fix d Encampment near the Leman Lake: 
Some from Yozeſus lofty Rocks withraw, 
Plac'd on thoſe Heights the Lingone to Awe; 
The Lingones {hill frequent in Alarms, 
And rich in many-colour'd painted Arms. 
Others from {ſara's low Torrent came, 
Who winding keeps thro many a Mead his Name; 
But feeks the Sea with Waters not his own, 
Loſt and confounded in the nobler Rhone. 
Their Garriſon the Ruthen City ſend, 
Whoſe Youth's long Locks in yellow Rings depend 
No more the //arus and the Atax feel 
The lordly Burthen of the Latian Keel. 
Alcides” Fane the Troops commanded leave, 
Where winding Rocks the peaceful Flood receive; 
Nor Corus there, nor Zephyrus reſort, 
Nor roll rude Surges in the Sacred Port ; 
CIircius loud Blaſt alone is heard to roar, 


And vex the Safety of Monechus' Shore. 
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zo The Legions move from Gallia's fartheſt Side, 
Waſh'd by the reſtleſs Ocean's various Tide; 
Now o'er the Land flows in the pouring Main, 
Now rears the Land its riſing Head again, 
And Seas and Earth alternate Rule maintain. 
-35 If driv'n by Winds from the far diſtant Pole, 
This way and that, the Floods revolving roll; 
Or if compell'd by Cynthia's ſilver Beam, 
Obedient 7ethys heaves the ſwelling Stream ; 
Or it by Heat attracted to the Sky, 
-4o Old Ocean lifts his heapy Waves on high, 
And briny Deeps the waſting Sun ſupply; 
What Cauſe ſoc'er the wond'rous Motion guide, 
And preſs the Ebb, or raiſe the lowing Tide; 
Be that your Task, ye Sages, to explore, 


Wbo ſearch the ſecret Springs of Nature's Pow'r: 


To me, for ſo the wiſer Gods ordain, 
Untrac'd the Myſtery ſhall ſtill remain. 

From fair Nemoſſus moves a warlike Band, 
From Atur's Banks, and the Tarbellian Strand, 


% Where winding round the Coaſt purſues its way, 
And tolds the Sea within a gentle Bay. 


The Santones are now with Joy releaſt 

From Hoſtile Inmates, and their Roman Gueſt. 
Now the HBituriges forget their Fears, 

And Sueſſons nimble with unwieldy Spears; 
Exult the Leuc:, and the Remi now, 

Expert in Javelins, and the bending Bow. 
The Beſgæ taught on cover'd Wains to ride, 
The Sequani the wheeling Horſe to guide; 


— — 
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The bold Averni who from Ilium come, 

And boaſt an ancient Brotherhood with Rome; 

The Nervii oft rebelling, oft ſubdu' d, 

Whoſe Hands in Cotta s Slaughter were embrew'd; 
Vangiones, like looſe Sarmatians dreſt, 


Who with rough Hides their brawny Thighs inveſt; 


Batavians fierce, whom brazen Trumps delight; 

And with hoarſe Rattlings animate to Fight ; 

The Nations where the Cinga's Waters flow, 

And Pyrenzan Mountains ſtand in Snow; 

Thoſe where {low Arar meets the rapid Rhone, 

And with his ſtronger Stream 1s hurry'd down; 

Thoſe o'er the Mountains lofty Summit ſpread, 

Where high Gebenna lifts her hoary Head; 

With theſe the Jrevir, and Ligurian ſhorn, 

Whoſe Brow no more long falling Locks adorn; 

Tho' Chief amongſt the Gauls he wont to deck, 

With Ringlets comely ſpread, his graceful Neck: 

And you where Heſus horrid Altar ſtands, 

Where dire Teutatesr human Blood demands; 

Where 7aranis by Wretches is obey'd, 

And vies in Slaughter with the Scythian Maid: 

All ſee with Joy the War's departing Rage 

Seek diſtant Lands, and other Foes engage. 

You too, ye Bards! whom ſacred Raptures fire, 

To Chaunt your Heroes to your Country's Lyre; 

Who conlecrate in your immortal Strain, 

Brave Patriot Souls in righteous Battle {lain ; 

Securely now the tuneful Task renew, 

And nobleſt Theams in deathleſs Songs purſuc. 
J 
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799 The Druids now, while Arms are heard no more; 
Old Myſteries and barb'rous Rites reſtore: 
A Tribe who ſingular Religion love, 
And haunt the lonely Coverts of the Grove. 
To theſc, and theſe of all Mankind alone, 
-95 The Gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. 
If dying Mortals Dooms they {ing aright, 
No Ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful Night: 
No parting Souls to griſly Pluto go, 
Nor ſcek the dreary ſilent Shades below: 
oo But forth they fly Immortal in their Kind, 
And other Bodies in new Worlds they find. 
Thus Lite for ever runs its endleſs Race, 
And like a Line, Death but divides the Space, 
A Stop which can but for a Moment laſt, 
805 A Point between the Future and the Paſt. 
Thrice happy they beneath their Northern Skies, 
Who that worſt Fear, the tear of Death, deſpiſe; 
Hence they no Cares tor this trail Being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed Steel ; 
3:0 Provoke approaching Fate, and bravely ſcorn 
To ſpare that Life which mult ſo ſoon return. 
You too, tow'rds Rome advance, ye warlike Band, 
That won't the ſhaggy Cauci to withſtand ; 
Whom once a better Order did aſſign, 
3:5 To guard the Paſſes of the German Rhine; 
Now from the fenceleſs Banks you march away, 
And leave the World the fierce Barbarians Prey. 
While thus the num'rous Troops, from ev'ry Part 
Aſſembling, raiſe their daring Leader's Heart: 
O'er 
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O' er Italy he takes his warlike Way, 1 820 
The neighb'ring Towns his Summons ſtreight obey, | 
And on their Walls his Enſigns high diſplay. 
Mean while the buſie Meſſenger of Ill, 
Officious Fame, ſupplies new Terror ſtil] : 
A thouſand Slaughters, and ten thouſand Fears. 825 
She whiſpers in the trembling Vulgars Ears. 
Now comes a frighted Meſſenger, to tell 
Of Ruins which the Country round befel; 
The Foe to fair Mevania's Walls is paſt, 
And lays Chtumnur fruitful Paſtures waſte ; 630 
Where Nar's white Waves with Tiber mingling fall, 
Range the rough German and the rapid Gau. 
But when himſelt, when Czſar they would paint, 

The ſtronger Image makes Deſcription faint ; 
No Tongue can ſpeak with what amazing Dread 335 
Wild Thought preſents him at his Army's Head; 
Unlike the Man familiar to their Eyes, 
Horrid he ſeems, and of Gigantick Size: 
Unnumber'd Eagles riſe amidſt his Train, 
And Millions ſeem to hide the crowded Plain. 


840 
Around him all the various Nations join, 
Between the ſnowy Alps and diſtant Rhine. 
He draws the fierce Barbarians from their Home, | 
With Rage ſurpaſſing theirs he ſeems to come, > 
And urge them on to ſpoil devoted Rome. 845 


on 


Thus Fear does halt the Work of lying Fame, 

And Cowards thus their own Misfortunes frame; 

By their own feigning Fancies are betray'd, 

And groan bencath thoſe Ills themſelves have made. 
Nor 
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850 Nor theſe Alarms the Croud alone infeſt, 
But ran alike thro ev ry beating Breaſt; 
With equal Dread the grave Patricians ſhook; 
Their Seats abandon'd, and the Court forſook. 
The ſcatt'ring Fathers quit the publick Care, 

855 And bid the Conſuls for the War prepare. 
Reſolv'd on Flight, yet ſtill unknowing where 
To fly from Danger, or for Aid repair. 

Haſty and headlong diff ring Paths they tread, 
As blind Impulſe and wild Diſtraction lead; 

60 The Croud, a hurrying, heartleſs Train, ſucceed. 

Who that the lamentable Sight beheld, 

The wretched Fugitives that hid the Field, 

Wou'd not have thought the Flames, with rapid haſte 
Deſtroying wide, had laid their City waſte; 

365 Or groaning Earth had ſhook beneath their Feet, 
While threat'ning Fabricks nodded o'er the Street. 
By ſuch unthinking Raſhneſs were they led; 
Such was the Madneſs which their Fears had bred, 
As it, of ev'ry other Hope berett, 

37 To fly from Rome were all the Safety left. 

So when the ſtormy South is heard to roar, 

And rolls huge Billows from the Libyan Shore; 
When rending Sails flit with the driving Blaſt, 
And with a Craſh down comes the lofty Maſt ; 

75 Some Coward Maſter leaps from off the Deck, 
And haſty to Deſpair prevents the Wreck; 

And tho the Bark unbroken hold her Way, 
His trembling Crew all plunge into the Sea. 
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From Doubtful thus they run to Certain Harms, 

And flying from the City ruſh to Arms. 880 

Then Sons forſook their Sires un- nerv'd and old, 

Nor weeping Wives their Husbands could with-hold; 

Each left his Guardian Lares unador'd, 

Nor with one parting Pray'r their Aid implor'd: 

None ſtop'd, or {ighing turn'd for one laſt View, 885 

Or bid the City of his Birth Adieu. 

The headlong Croud regardleſs urge their Way, | 

Tho' ev'n their Gods and Country ask their Stay, > 

And pleading Nature beg 'em to delay. | 
What means, ye Gods! this changing in your Doom? 895 

Freely you grant, but quickly you reſume. 

Vain is the ſhort-liv'd Sov'reignty you lend; 

The Pile you raiſe you deign not to defend. 

Sec where, forſaken by her native Bands, 

All deſolate the once great City ſtands! 895 

She whom her ſwarming Citizens made proud, 

Where once the vanquiſh'd Nations wont to croud, 

Within the Circuit of whoſe ample Space 

Mankind might meet at once, and find a Place; 


A wide defenceleſs Deſart now ſhe lies, 


990 
And yields her felt the Victor's caſie Prize. | 
The Camp intrench'd ſecureſt Slumbers yields, 

Tho' Hoſtile Arms beſet the neighb'ring Fields; 

Rude Banks of Earth the haſty Soldier rears, 

And in the turfy Wall forgets his Fears: % 


While, Rome, thy Sons all tremble from afar, 
And ſcatter at the very Name of War; 


K Nor 
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Nor on thy Tow'rs depend, nor Rampart's Height, 
Nor truſt their Safety with thee for a Night. 

910 Yet one Excuſe abſolv'd the pannick Dread; 
The Vulgar juſtly fear d when Pompey fled. 
And leaſt ſweet Hope might mitigate their Woes, 
And Expectation better Times diſcloſe, 
On ev'ry Breaſt preſaging Terror fate; 

915 And threaten'd plain ſome yet more diſmal Fate. 
The Gods declare their Menaces around, 
Earth, Air, and Seas in Prodigies abound ; 
Then Stars, unknown before, appear'd to burn, 
And toreign Flames about the Pole to turn; 

929 Unulual Fires by Night were ſeen to fly, 
And dart obliquely thro' the gloomy Sky. 
Then horrid Comets ſhook their fatal Hair, 
And bad proud Royalty for Change prepare: 
Now dart ſwift Light'nings thro' the Azure clear, 

9:5 And Meteors now 1n various Forms appear ; 
Some like the Javelin ſhoot extended long, 
While ſome like ſpreading Lamps in Heav'n are hung. 
And tho' no gath'ring Clouds the Day controul, 
Thro' Skies ſerene portentous Thunders roll; 

932 Fierce blaſting Bolts from Northern Regions come, 
And aim their Vengeance at Imperial Rome. 
The Stars that twinkled in the lonely Night, 
Now lift their bolder Head in Day's broad Light. 
The Moon, in all her Brother's Beams array d, 

935 Was blotted by the Earth's approaching Shade: 

The Sun himſelf, in his Meridian Race, 

In ſable Darkneſs veil'd his brighter Face; 
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The trembling World beheld his tading Ray, 
And mourn'd deſpairing for the Loſs of Day. 
Such was he ſeen, when backward to the Eaſt 
He fled, abhorring dire 7hyefter Feaſt. 

Scihan Ætna then was heard to roar, 

While Mulciber let looſe his fiery Store; 
Nor roſe the-Flames, but with a downward Tide 
Tow'rds Italy their burning Torrent guide. ; 
Charybdir Dogs howl doleful o'er the Flood, 

And all her whirling Waves run red with Blood; 

The Veſtal Fire upon the Altar dy'd, 

And o'er the Sacrifice the Flames divide; 

The parting Points with double Streams aſcend, 5 
To ſhew the Latian Feſtivals muſt end: 

Such from the 7 heban Brethren's Pile aroſe, 

Signal of impious and immortal Foes. 

With Op'nings vaſt the gaping Earth gave way, 

And in her inmoſt Womb receiv'd the Day. 

The ſwelling Seas o'er lofty Mountains flow, 

And nodding Alps ſhook off their ancient Snow. 

Then wept the Demi-Gods of mortal Birth, 

And ſweating Lares trembled on the Hearth. 

In Temples then, recording Stories tell, 960 
Untouch'd the ſacred Gifts and Garlands fell. 

Then Birds obſcene with inauſpicious Flight, 

And Screamings dire, prophan'd the hallow'd Light. 

The ſalvage Kind forſook the deſart Wood, 

And in the Streets diſclos'd their horrid Brood. 965 
Then ſpeaking Beaſts with human Sounds were heard, 

And monſtrous Births the teeming Mothers ſcar'd. 
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Among the Crowd, religious Fears diſperſe 

979 The Saws of V, and foreboding Verſe. 
Bellona's Prieſts, a barb'rous frantick Train, 
Whoſe mangled Arms a thouſand Wounds diſtain, 
Toſs their wild Locks, and with a diſmal Yell, 
The wrathful Gods, and coming Woes, foretel. 

975 Lamenting Gholls amidſt their Aſhes mourn, 
And Groanings eccho from the Marble Urn. 
The rattling Clank of Arms 1s heard around, 
And Voices loud in lonely Woods reſound. 
Grim Spectres cv where affright the Eye, 

939 Approaching glare, and pais with Horror by. 
A Fury fierce about the City walks, 
Hell-born and Hor ib! of Size, the ſtalks; 


A flaming Pine the brandithes in Air, 
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And hiſſing loud up rie her ſnaky Hair; 

985 Where-ccr her Round accurſt the Monſter takes, | 
The pale Inhabitant his Houle forſakes. 
Such to Lycurcus was the Fantome icen ; | 
Such the dire Viſions of the 7hebar: Queen ; | 
Such, at his cruel Stepmother's Command, 1 

999 Before Alcides, did Megara ſtand: 

With Dread, till then unknown, the Heroe ſhook; 
Tho he had dar'd on Hell's grim King to look. 
Amid tne deepeſt Silence of the Night, 


Shrill- ſounding Clarions animate the Fight; 


995 - he Shouts of meeting Armies ſeem to rite, 
nd tie loud Eattel ſhakes the gloomy Skies. 
Dead Y in the Martian Field afcend-, 

And M:ichicts mighty as his own portends. 
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Near Anio's Stream old Marius rears his Head; 
The Hinds beheld his griſly Form, and fled. 


The State thus threaten'd, by old Cuſtom taught, 


For Counſel to the Tuſcan Prophets ſought : 


Of theſe the Chief for Learning tam'd, and Age, 


Aruns by Name, a venerable Sage, 
At Luna liv'd; none better could deſcry 


What bodes the Light'ning's Journey thro' the Sky; 


Prefaging Veins and Fibres well he knew, 


And Omens read aright, from ev'ry Wing that flew. 
Firſt he commands to burn the monſtrous Breed, 


Sprung from mix'd Species, and diſcordant Seed; 


Forbidden and accuried Births, which come 


Where Nature's Laws deſign d a barren Womb. 


Next, the remaining trembling Tribes he calls, 
To pals with ſolemn Rites about their Walls, 
In holy March to viſit all around, 

And with Luſtrations purge the utmoſt Bound. 
The Sov'reign Prieſts the long Proceſſion lead, 
Interior Orders in the Train ſucceed, 

Array'd all duly in the Gabine Weed. 

There the chaſte Head of Cetas Choir appears, 
A facred Fillet binds her rev'rend Hairs; 

To her, in ſole Preheminence, is due, 
Phryzian Minerva's awful Shrine to view. 

Next the Fifteen in Order paſs along, 

Who guard the fatal Ve ſecret Song; 

To Almon's Stream Cybele's Form they bear, 
And wath the Goddeſs each returning Y ear. 
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The Jitian Brotherhood, the Augurs Band, 
Obſerving Flights on the Left lucky Hand; 


„ The Hun ordain'd Fove's holy Feaſt to deck; 


I 


The Sal blithe, with Bucklers on the Neck; 

All marching in their Order juſt appear: 

And laſt the generous Flament cloſe the Rear. 

While theſe, thro Ways uncouth, and tireſome Ground, 
035 Patient perform their long laborious Round, 

Aruns collects the Marks of Heav'ns dread Flame, 

In Earth he hides em with religious Hand, 


Murmurs a Pray'r, then gives the Place a Name, 
And bids the fix'd Bidental hallow'd ſtand. 


:249 Next from the Herd a choſen Male is ſought, 


And ſoon before the ready Altar brought. 

And now the Seer the Sacrifice began, 

The pouring Wine upon the Vichm ran; 

The mingled Meal upon his Brow was plac'd; 


1245 The crooked Knife the deſtin d Line had trac'd; 


When with reluctant Rage th' impatient Beaſt 

The Rites unpleaſing to the God conteſt. 

At length compell'd his ſtubborn Head to bow, 

Vanquih'd he yields him to the fatal Blow ; 
The guſhing Veins no cheartul Crimſon pour, 

But {tain with pois'nous Black the ſacred Floor. 

The paler Prophet ſtood with Horror ſtruck ; 

hen with a haſty Hand the Entrails took, 

And {ought the angry Gods again; but there 


25 Prognoſticks worle, and ſadder Signs appear; 


The pallid Guts with Spots were marbled o er, 
With thin cold Serum {tain'd, and livid Gore; 
The 
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The Liver wet with putrid Streams he ſpy d, 

And Veins that threaten'd on the Hoſtile Side; 

Part of the heaving Lungs is no where found, 1060 
And thinner Films the ſever'd Entrails bound; 

No uſual Motion ſtirs the panting Heart; 

The chinky Veſſels ouze on ev'ry Part; 

The Cawl, where wrapt the cloſe Inteſtines lye, 

Betrays its dark Recefles to the Eye. 1065 
One Prodigy ſuperior threaten d ſhll, 

The never- failing Harbinger of III: 

Lo! by the fibrous Liver's riſing Head, 

A ſecond Rival Prominence is ſpread; 

All ſunk and poor the friendly Part appears, 1070 
And a pale, ſickly, withering Viſage wears; 


While high and full the adverſe Veſſels ride, 


And drive, impetuous, on their purple Tide. 

Amaz'd, the Sage forelaw th' impending Fate; 
Ye Gods! (he cry'd) forbid me to relate > 1075 
What Woes on this devoted People wait. | 
Nor doſt thou, Joe, in theſe our Rites partake, 

Nor {mile propitious on the Pray'r we make; 

The dreadful Hin Gods this Victim claim, 

And to our Sacrifice the Furies came. 1080 
The Ills we fear command us to be dumb; 

Yet ſomewhat worſe than what we fear ſhall come. 


But may the Gods be gracious from on high, | 
Some better proſperous Event fupply, > 
Fibres may err, and Augury may lie ; BET 1085 


Arts may be falſe, by which our Sires divin d, 
And Tages taught em to abuſe Mankind. 
Thus 
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Thus darkly he the Prophecy expreſt, 
And Riddling ſung the Double-dealing Prieſt. 
1099 But {izulus exclaims (to Science bred, 
And in the Gods myſterious Secrets read; 
Whom nor x yptian Memphis” Sons excell'd, K 
Nor with more Skill the rolling Orbs beheld: 
Well could he judge the Labours of the Sphere, 
«095 And calculate the juſt revolving Year.) 
The Stars (he cries) are in Confuſion hurl'd, 
And wand'ring Error quite miſguides the World; 
Or it the Laws of Nature yet remain, 
Some 1wiitt Deſtruction now the Fates ordain. 
og Shall Earth's wide op'ning Jaws for Ruin call, 
And linking Cities to the Center fall? 
Shall raging Drought infeſt the ſultry Sky? 
Shall faithleſs Earth the promis d Crop deny? 
Shall pois'nous Vapours o'er the Waters brood, 
And taint the limpid Spring and ſilver Flood? 

Le Gods! What Ruin does your Wrath prepare? 
Comes it from Heav'n, from Earth, from Seas, or Air? 
The Lives of many to a Period haſte, 

And Thouſands ſhall together breathe their laſt. 

+12 Tt Saturus ſullen Beams were lifted high, 
And baletul reign'd Aſcendant o'er the Sky, 
Then moiſt Aquarius Deluges might rain, 
And Farth once more he ſunk beneath the Main; 
Or did thy glowing Beams, O Phæbus, thine 
Malignant in the Lion's ſcorching Sign, 
Wide oer the World conſuming Fires might roll, 
And Heav'n be ſeen to flame from Pole to Pole: 
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Thro' peaceful Orbits theſe unangry glide. | 

But, God of Battels! what doſt thou provide! 

Who in the threat ning Scorpion doſt preſide ? 2 
With potent Wrath around thy Influence ſtreams; 

And the whole Monſter kindles at thy Beams; 

While Jupiter's more gentle Rays decline, 

And Mercury with Venus faintly ſhine; 

The wand'ring Lights arc darken'd all and gone, 1125 
And Mars now lords it o'er the Heav'ns alone. 
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Orion's ſtarry Faulchion blazing wide, 

Refulgent glitters by his dreadful Side. 

War comes, and Salvage Slaughter muſt abound, 
The Sword of Violence {hall Right confound: 

The blackeſt Crimes fair Virtue's Name ſhall wear, 


And impious Fury rage for many a Year. 
Yet ask not thou an end of Arms, O Rome, 


Thy Peace muſt with a Lordly Maſter come. 

Protract Deſtruction, and defer thy Chain, 

The Sword alone prevents the Tyrant's Reign, 

And Civil Wars thy Liberty maintain. | 
The heartleſs Vulgar to the Sage give heed, 

New riſing Fears his Words foreboding breed. 


When 1o! more dreadful Wonders ſtrike their Eyes, 1140 
Forth thro' the Streets a Roman Matron flies, 


Mad as the 7 hracian Dames that bound along, 

And chant Haus in their frantick Song: 

© Enthuſiaſtick Heavings ſwell'd her Breaſt, 

1 And thus her Voice the Delphic God conteſt. 1145 
3 Where doſt thou ſnatch me, Pan! wherefore bear 

Thro' cloudy Heights and Tracts of pathleſs Air? 
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I ſee Pangæan Mountains white with Snow, 
Amus, and wide Philippi's Fields below. 
1159 Say, Phebus, wherefore do's this Fury riſe? 
What mean theſe Spears and Shields before my Eyes? 
I ſee the Roman Battels croud the Plain! 
I ſee the War, but ſeek the Foe in vain. 
Again I fly, I ſeek the riſing Day, 
i155 Where Nile's Agyptian Waters take their way: 
[ ſee, I know upon the guilty Shore, 
The Hero's headleſs Trunk beſmear'd with Gore 
The Syrts and Libyan Sands beneath me lye, 
Thither Eamathia's ſcatter d Relicks fly. 
160 Now o'er the cloudy As I ftretch my Flight; 
And ſoar above Pyrene's airy Height: 
To Rome, my native Rome, I turn again, 
And ſee the Senate reeking with the Slain. 
Again the moving Chiefs their Arms prepare; 
1165 Again, I follow thro' the World the War. 
Oh give me, Phebus! give me to explore, 
Some Region new, ſome undiſcover'd Shore; 
I taw Philippr's fatal Fields before. 
She ſaid; the weary Rage began to ceaſe, 
And left the fainting Propheteſs in Peace. 


—— — 


The End of the Firſt Bool. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Amidſt the general Conſternation that fore ran the Cruil Mar, 


the Poet introduces an old Man giving an Account of the 


Meries that attended on that of Marius and Sylla; and 
comparing their preſent Circumſtances to thoſe in which 
the Commonwealth was when that former War broke out. 
Brutus conſults with Cato, whether it were the Duty of a 
private Man to concern himſelf in the publick Troubles; to 
which Cato replies in the Affirmatrove: Then follows his 
receiving Marcia again from the Tomb of Hortenſius. JW hile 


Pompey goes to Capua, Cæſar makes himſelf Maſter of 


the greateſt part of Italy, and among the reſt of Corfinium, 
where Domitius, the Governor for Pompey, i ſei2'd by 


his Garriſon, and deliver d to Cæſar, who pardons and 


diſmiſſes him. 
Pompey in an Oration to his Army makes a Tryal of their 
Diſpoſition to a general Battel, but not finding it to anſwer 


his Expectation, he ſends his Jon to ſolicitè the Aſſiſtance of 


his Friends and Alhes; then marches himſelf to Brundu- 


ſlum, where he is hike to be ſhut up by Cæſar, and eſcapes 
at length with much Difficulty. 
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00 W manifeſt the Wrath Divine appear'd., 


And Nature thro' the World the War 
i declar'd; | 

| Teeming with Monſters, ſacred Law ſhe 
| ö broke, 
And dire Events in all her Works beſpoke. 


Thou Jove, who do'ſt in Heavn ſupreamly reign, 


Why does thy Providence theſe Signs ordain, | | 
And give us Preſcience to increaſe our Pain ? | 
Doubly we bear thy dread inflicting Doom, 
And feel our Miſeries before they come. 
Whether the great creating Parent Soul, 
When firſt from Chaos rude he form'd the W hole, 
Diſpos d Futurity with certain Hand, 
And bad the neceſſary Cauſes ſtand ; 

IN. Made 
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Made one Decree for ever to remain, 

And bound himſelf in Fate's eternal Chain; 
Or -hether fickle Fortune leads the Dance, 
Hing is fix'd, but all Things come by Chance; 
ate er thou ſhalt ordain, thou ruling Pow'r, 
 /»known and ſudden be the dreadful Hour: 

t Mortals to their future Fate be blind, 
and Hope relieve the miſerable Mind. 


While thus the wretched Citizens behold 
What certain IIls the faithful Gods foretold; 
Juſtice ſuſpends her Courſe in mournful Rome, 

And all the noiſie Courts at once are dumb: 
No Honours ſhine in the diſtinguiſh'd Weed, 
Nor Rods the purple Magiſtrate precede: 

mal ſilent Sorrow ſpreads around, 

dan is heard, nor one complaining Sound. 
2 ſome gen'rous Youth reſigns his Breath, 
ing ſinks in the laſt Pangs of Death; 
\\/1:h -naftly Eyes, and many a lift-up Hand, 
is Bed the ſtill Attendants ſtand ; 
\. . ongue as yet preſumes his Fate to tell, 
Je peaks aloud the folemn laſt Farewel 
the Mother by her Darling hes, 
7 breaks lamenting into frantick Crics ; 
And tho' he ſtiffens in her fond Embrace, 
Ai Hyes are ſet, and livid pale his Face; 

4 Horror a while prevents the ſwelling Tear, 
Nor is her Paſſion Grief, as yet, but Fear; 
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In one fix d Poſture motionleſs ſhe keeps, 

And wonders at her Woe before ſhe weeps. 

The Matrons ſad their rich Attire lay by, 

And to the Temples madly crowding fly : 45 


Some on the Shrines their guſhing Sorrows pour, 
Some daſh their Breaſts againſt the marble Floor; 
Some on the ſacred Threſholds rend their Hair, 
And howling ſeek the Gods with horrid Pray'r. 
Nor Foe receiv'd the wailing Suppliants all, 50 
In various Fanes on various Pow'rs they call. 
No Altar then, no God was left alone; 
 Unvex'd by ſome impatient Parent's Moan. 
Ol theſe, one Wretch her Griet, above the ret, 
With Viſage torn, and mangled Arms, confeſt. 75 
Ye Mothers! beat (the cry d) your Boſoms now 
Now tear the curling Honours from your Brow ; 
The preſent Hour ev'n all your Tears demands, 
While doubttul Fortune yet ſuſpended ſtands. 
When one ſhall conquer, then tor Joy prepare, 60 
The Victor Chief, at leaſt, ſhall end the War. 
Thus from renew'd Complaints they ſeek Relief, 
And only find treſh Cauſes out for Griet. 
The Men too, as to diff rent Camps they go, 
join their fad Voices to the publick Woe; 2 
Impatient to the Gods they raiſe their Cry, 
And thus expoſtulate with Thoſe on high. 
Oh hapleſs Times! oh that we had been Born, 
When Carthage made our vanquith'd Country mourn ! 
Well had we then been number'd with the Slain 
On 7rebia's Banks, or Cannes fatal Plain. 


70 
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Nor ask we Peace, ye Pow'rs, nor ſoft Repoſe; 
Give us new Wars, and Multitudes of Foes; 
Let ev'ry potent City arm for Fight, 
And all the Neighbour Nations round unite; 
From Median Suſa let the Parthians come, 
And Maſſagetes beyond their [er roam: 
Let Elbe and Rhine's unconquer'd Springs ſend forth 
The yellow Hedi from the fartheſt North; 
8 Let the conſpiring World in Arms engage; 
And fave us only from Domeſtick Rage. 
Here let the Hoſtile Dacian Inroads make, 
And there his Way the Gete Invader take. 
Let Czſar in Iberia tame the Foe; 
3; Let Pompey break the deadly Eaſtern Bow, 
And Rome no Hand unarm'd for Battel know. 
But if Heſperia ſtand condemn'd by Fate, 
And Ruin on our Name and Nation wait ; 
Now dart thy Thunder, dread Almighty Sire; 
90 Let all thy flaming Heav'ns deſcend in Fire; 
On Chiefs and Parties hurl thy Bolts alike, 
And, cer their Crimes have made em Guilty, ſtrike. 
Is it a Cauſe ſo worthy of our Care, 
That Pow'r may fall to this, or that Man's Share ? 
95 Do we for this the Gods and Conſcience brave, 
That one may Rule, and make the reſt a Slave? 
When thus, ev'n Liberty we ſcarce ſhould buy, 
But think a Civil War a Price too high. 
Thus groan they at approaching dire Events, 
:co And thus expiring Piety laments. 
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Mean-while the hoary Sire his Years deplores, 
And Age that former Miſeries reſtores: 

He hates his weary Lite prolong'd for Woe, 
Worſe Days to ſee, more impious Rage to know. 
Then fetching old Examples from afar, 

Twas thus (he cries) Fate uſher'd in the War; 
When Cimbrians fierce, and Libya's ſwarthy Lord, 
Had fall'n before Triumphant Marius Sword: 
Yet to Minturnæ s Marſh the Victor fled, 

And hid in oozy Flags his exil'd Head. 

The faithleſs Soil the hunted Chief rehiev'd, 

And ſedgy Waters Fortune's Pledge receiv'd. 
Deep in a Dungeon plung'd at length he lay, 
Where Gyves and rankling Fetters eat their way, 
And noiſome Vapours on his Vitals prey. 
Ordain'd at Eaſe to die in wretched Rome, 

He ſuffer d then, for Wickedneſs to come. 

In vain his Foes had arm'd the Cimbrian's Hand, 
Death will not always wait upon Command; 
About to ſtrike, the Slave with Horror ſhook; 
The uſeleſs Steel his loos'ning Gripe forſook ; 
Thick flaſhing Flames a Light unuſual gave, 

And ſudden ſhone around the gloomy Cave; 
Dreadful the Gods of Guilt before him ſtood, 
And Marius terrible in future Blood; 


When thus a Voice began: Raſh Man forbear, 


Nor touch that Head which Fate reſolves to ſpare; 
Thouſands are doom'd beneath his Arm to bleed, 


And countleſs Deaths before his own decreed; 


O 
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zo Thy Wrath and Purpoſe to deſtroy is van: 

Wouldqd'ſt thou avenge thee for thy Nation flain? 
Preſerve this Man; and in ſome coming Day 
The Cimbrian Slaughter well he ſhall repay. 

No pitying God, no Pow'r to Mortals good, 

135 Could fave a falvage Wretch who joy'd in Blood: 
But Fate reſerv'd him to perform its Doom, 

And be the Miniſter of Wrath to Rome. 
By ſwelling Seas too favourably toſt, 
Safely he reach'd Numidid's Hoſtile Coalt ; 

149 There, driv'n from Man, to Wilds he took his way, 
And on the Earth, where once he conquer'd, lay ; 
There in the lone unpeopled deſart Field, 
Proud Carthage in her Ruins he beheld; 
Amudit her Aſhes pleas'd he fate him down, 

145 And joy'd in the Deſtruction of the Town. 
'The Gemius of the Place, with mutual Hate, 
Rear'd its fad Head, and ſmil'd at Marius Fate; 
Each with Delight ſurvey'd their fallen Foe, 
And cach torgave the Gods, that laid the other low. 

52 There with new Fury was his Soul poſſeſt, 

And Libyan Rage collected in his Breaſt. 

Soon as returning Fortune own'd his Cauſe, 
Troops of revolting Bond-men forth he draws; 
Cut-throats and Slaves reſort to his Command, 

And Arms were giv'n to ev'ry baſer Hand. 

None worthily the Leader's Standard bore, 
Unitain'd with Blood or blackeſt Crimes before: 
Villains of Fame, to fill his Bands, were ſought, 
And to his Camp Increaſe of Crimes they brought. 
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Who can relate the Horrors of that Day, 
When firſt theſe Walls became the Victor's Prey 
With what a Stride devouring Slaughter paſt, 


And ſwept promiſcuous Orders in her haſte! 
O'er Noble and Plebeian rang'd the Sword; 

Nor Pity or Remorſe one Pauſe afford. 

The ſliding Streets with Blood were clotted o er; 
And facred Temples ſtood in Pools of Gore. 

The ruthleſs Steel, impatient of Delay, 

Forbad the Sire to linger out his Day: 

It ſtruck the bending Father to the Earth, 

And cropt the wailing Infant at his Birth. 

(Can Innocents the Rage of Parties know, 

And they who ne'er offended find a Foe!) 

Age is no Plea, and Childhood no Defence, 

To kill is all the Murderer's Pretence. 

Rage ſtays not to enquire who ought to die, 
Numbers mult fall, no matter which, or why ; 
Each in his Hand a greiſly Viſage bears, 

And as the Trophy of his Virtue wears. 

Who wants a Prize, ſtrait ruſhes thro' the Streets, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd mows the firſt he meets; 
The trembling Crowd with Fear officious ſtrive, 
And thoſe who kiſs the Tyrant's Hand ſurvive. 
Oh could you fall ſo low, degenerate Race 

And purchaſe Safety at a Price fo baſe! 

What tho' the Sword was Maſter of your Doom, 
Tho Marius could have giv'n you Years to come, 
Can Romans live by Infamy ſo mean? 


But ſoon your changing Fortune ſhifts the Scene; 
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199 Short is your Date; you only live to mourn 
Your Hopes deceiv'd, and Hila's ſwift return. 
The Vulgar falls, and none laments his Fate, 
Sorrow has hardly leiſure for the Great. 

What Tears could Bzebimsy haſty Death deplore 

195 A Thouſand Hands his mangled Carcaſs tore; 

His ſcarter'd Intrails round the Streets were toſt, 
And in a Moment all the Man was loſt. 

Who wept Antonius” Murder to behold, 

Whoſe moving Tongue the Miſchief oft foretold? 

200 Spite of his Age and Eloquence he bled; 

The barb'rous Soldier ſnatch'd his hoary Head; 
Dropping he bore it to his joytul Lord, 

And while he feaſted plac'd it on the Board. 
The Craf/i both by Fimbria's Hand were lain, 

:05 And bleeding Magiſtrates the Pulpit ſtain. 
Then did the Doom of that neglecting Hand, 
Thy Fate, O holy vu, command; 

In vain for Succour to the Gods he flies, 
The Prieſt before the /Vetal Altar dies: 

:10 A feeble Stream pour'd forth th exhauſted Sire, 
And ſpar'd to quench the everliving Fire. 
The Seventh returning Faſces now appear, 
And bring ſtern Marius lateſt deſtin'd Year: 
Thus the long Toils of changing Life o'erpaſt, 

21 Hoary and full of Days he breath'd his laſt. 
While Fortune frown'd, her fierceſt Wrath he bore, 
And while the ſmil'd enjoy'd her ampleſt Pow'r : 

All various Turns of Good and Bad he knew, 
And proy'd the moſt that Chance or Fate cou'd do. 
What 
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What heaps of Slain the Colhne Gate did yield! 
What Bodies ſtrow'd the Sacriportan Field, 
When Empire was ordain'd to change her Seat, 
To leave her Rome, and make Præneſte great! 
When the proud Samnites Troops the State defy'd; 
In Terms beyond their Caudime Treaty's Pride. 
Nor Hlla with leſs Cruelty returns, 

With equal Rage the fierce Avenger burns 
What Blood the feeble City yet retain'd, 
With too ſevere a healing Hand he drain'd: 
Too deeply was the ſearching Steel employ'd, 
What Maladies had hurt the Leach deſtroy'd. 
The Guilty only were of Lite berett: 
Alas! the Guilty only then were lett. 
Diſſembled Hate and Rancour rang'd at Will, 
All as they pleas'd took Liberty to kill; 
And while Revenge no longer fear'd the Laws, 
Each private Murder was the publick Cauſe. 
The Leader bad deſtroy; and at the Word, 
The Maſter tell beneath the Servant's Sword. 
Brothers on Brothers were for Gifts beſtow'd, 
And Sons contended for their Fathers Blood. 
For Refuge ſome to Caves and Foreſts fled; 
Some to the lonely Manſions of the Dead; 
Some, to prevent the cruel Victor, die; 
Theſe ſtrangled hang from fatal Beams on high; 
While Thoſe, from Tops of lofty Turrets thrown, 
Came headlong on the daſhing Pavement down. 
Some for their Funerals the Wood prepare, 
And build the ſacred Pile with haſty Care: 
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o Then bleeding to the kindling Flames they prels, 
And Roman Rites, while yet they may, poſſeſs. 
Pale Heads of Marian Chiets are born on high, 
And heap'd together in the Forum lie; 

There join the meeting Slaughters of the Town, 

:55 There each performing Villain's Deeds are known. 
No Sight like this the Thracian Stables knew, {0 
Anteus Libyan Spoils to theſe were few: | 
Nor Greece beheld ſo many Suitors fall, 
To grace the Piſan Tyrant's horrid Hall. 


o At length, when putrid Gore, with foul Diſgrace, 
Hid the diſtinguiſh'd Features of the Face, 


By Night the miſerable Parents came, 
And bore their Sons to ſome forbidden Flame. 
Well I remember in that woeful Reign, 

6 How I my Brother ſought amongſt the Slain ; 
Hopetul by ſtealth his poor Remains to burn, 
And cloſe his Aſhes in a peaceful Urn; 

His Viſage in my trembling Hand I bore, 
And turn'd pacifick Has Trophies o'er; 

279 Full many a mangled Trunk I try d, to ſee 
Which Carcaſs with the Head wou'd beſt agree. 
Why ſhou'd my Grief to Catulus return, 

And tell the Victim ofter'd at his Urn; 
When ſtruck with Horror, the relenting Shade 

-75 Beheld his Wrongs too cruelly repay' d? 

I ſaw where Marius hapleſs Brother ſtood, 

With Limbs all torn, and cover'd o'er with Blood; 
A Thouſand gaping Wounds increas'd his Pain, 
While weary Life a Paſſage ſought in vain; 
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That Mercy ſtill his ruthleſs Foes deny, 189 
And whom they mean to kill forbid to die. 

This from the Wriſt the ſuppliant Hands divides, 

That hews his Arms from off his naked Sides; 

One crops his breathing Noſtrils, one his Ears, 

While from the Roots his Tongue another tears; 285 
Panting awhile upon the Earth it lies, 

And with mute Motion trembles e're it dies: 

Laſt, from the Sacred Caverns where they lay, 

The bleeding Orbs of Sight are rent away. 


Can late Poſterity believe, whene'er | 290 
This Tale of Marius and his Foes they hear, x 
They could inflict ſo much, or he cou'd bear? | 


Such 1s the broken Carcals ſeen to lie, 

Cruſh'd by ſome tumbling Turret from on high; 
Such to the Shore the ſhipwrackt Coarſe is born. 295 
By rending Rocks and greedy Monſters torn. 
Miſtaken Rage! thus mangling to diſgrace, 
And blot the Lines of Marius hated Face! 
What Joy can Hla take? Unleſs he know 
And mark the Features of his dying Foe? 


00 
Fortune beheld, from her Preneſtine Fane; 5 
Her helpleſs Worſhippers around her ſlain; 
One Hour of Fate was common to em all, 
And like one Man ſhe ſaw a People fall. 
Then dy'd the luſty Youth in manly Bloom, 


Heſperia's Flow'r, and Hope for Times to come; 
Their Blood, Rome's only Strength, diſtains the Fold, 
Ordain d th' afſembling Centuries to hold. 


Numbers 
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Numbers have oft been known on Sea and Land, 

310 To ſink of Old by Death's deſtructive Hand; 
Battels with Multitudes have ſtrown the Plain, 
And many periſh on the ſtormy Main; 
Earthquakes deſtroy, malignant Vapours blaſt, 
And Plagues and Famines lay whole Nations watte : 

315 But Juſtice, ſure, was never ſeen, till now, 
To maſſacre her Thouſands at a Blow. 

Satiety of Death the Victors prove, 
And ſlowly thro' th' incumb'ring Ruin move: 
So many fall, there ſcarce is Room for more, 

0 The Dying nod on thoſe who fell before; 
Crouding in Heaps their Murderers they aid, 
And, by the Dead, the Living are o erlaid. 

Mean while the ſtern Dictator, from on high, 
Beholds the Slaughter with a fearleſs Eye; 

325 Nor ſighs, to think his dread Commands ordain, 

So many Thouſand Wretches to be ſlain. 
Amudit the Jiber's Waves the Load is thrown, 
The Torrent rowls the guilty Burthen down; 
Till riſing Mounds obſtruct his wat'ry Way, 

330 And Carcaſſes the gliding Veſſels ſtay. 

But ſoon another Stream to aid him roſe, 
Swift o'er the Fields a Crimſon Deluge flows: 
The Juſcan River ſwelis above his Shores, 
And floating Bodies to the Land reſtores: 

3j Struggling at length he drives his ruſhing Flood, 
And dyes the 7yrrene Ocean round with Blood. 
Could Deeds like theſe the glorious Stile demand 
Ot Proſperous, and Saviour of the Land? 


Could 
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Cou'd this Renown, cou'd theſe Atchievements build 


A Tomb for Hila in the Martian Field? 

Again, behold the circling Woes return, 

Again the Curſe of Civil Wars we mourn; 
Battels, and Blood, and Vengeance ſhall ſucceed, 
And Rome once more by Roman Hands ſhall bleed. 
Or if, for hourly thus our Fears preſage, 


349 


345 


With Wrath more fierce the preſent Chiefs ſhall rage, 


Mankind ſhall ſome unheard-of Plagues deplore, 
And groan for Miſeries unknown before. 

Marius an End of Exile only fought; 

Hla to cruſh a hated Faction fought; 

A larger Recompence theſe Leaders claim, 

And higher is their vaſt Ambition's Aim: 

Cou'd theſe be ſatisfy d with Sylla's Power; 

Nor, all he had Poſſeſſing, ask for more; 
Neither had Force and impious Arms employ'd, 


Or fought for that which guiltleſs Each enjoy d. 


Thus wept lamenting Age o'er hapleſs Rome, 


8 


355 


Rememb' ring Evils paſt, and dreading thoſe to come. 


But Erutus Temper fail d not with the reſt, 
Nor with the common Weakneſs was oppreſt; 
Safe and in Peace he kept his manly Breaſt. 
"Twas when the ſolemn Dead of Night came on, 
When bright Caliſto, with her ſhining Son, 
Now halt their Circle round the Pole had run : 
When Þrutus, on the buſie Times intent, 

To virtuous Cato s humble Dwelling went: 

Waking he found him, careful for the State, 

Grieving and Fearing for his Country's Fate ; 
1 


For 
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For Rome, and wretched Rome, alone he fear d; 
379 Secure within himſelf, and for the worſt prepar'd. 
To him thus Brutus ſpoke. O Thou, to whom 
Forſaken Virtue flies, as to her Home, 
Driv'n out, and by an impious Age oppreſt, 
She finds no room on Earth but Caro's Breaſt: 
375 There, in her one good Man, ſhe reigns ſecure, 
Fearleſs of Vice, or Fortune's hoſtile Pow'r. 
Then teach my Soul, to Doubt and Error prone; 
Teach me a Reſolution like thy own. 
Let partial Favour, Hopes or Int'reſt guide, 
80 By various Motives, all the World beſide, 
To Pompey's or ambitious Czſar's Side; 
Thou Cato art my Leader. Whether Peace 
And calm Repoſe amidſt theſe Storms ſhall pleaſe: 
Or whether War thy Ardor ſhall ingage, 
85 To gratifie the Madneſs of this Age, 
Herd with the factious Chiefs, and urge the Peoples Rage. 
The Ruffian, Bankrupt, looſe Adulterer, 
All who the Pow'r of Laws and Juſtice fear, 
From Guilt learn ſpecious Reaſons for the War. 
390 By ſtarving Want and Wickedneſs prepar'd, 
Wiſely they Arm for Safety and Reward. 
But oh! What Cauſe, what Reaſon can'ſt thou find? 
Art thou to Arms for Love of Arms inclin'd ? 
Haſt thou the Manners of this Age withſtood, 
395 And for ſo many Years been {ingly Good, 
To be repay'd with Civil Wars and Blood? 
Let thoſe to Vice inur'd for Arms prepare; 
In thee 'twill be Impiety to dare; 
Preſerve at leaſt, ye Gods, theſe Hands from War. 
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Nor do thou meanly with the Rabble j join, 400 
Nor grace their Cauſe with fuch an Arm as thine. 

To thee, the Fortune of the fatal Field 

Inclining, unautptcious Fame {hall yield; 

Each to thy Sword ſhall preſs, and with to be 

Imputed as thy Crime, and charg'd on Thee. 403 
Happy thou wer't, if with Retirement bleſt, 
Which Noiſe and Faction never {ſhould moleſt, 
Nor break the ſacred Quiet of thy Breaſt ; 
Where Harmony and Order ne'er ſhould ceaſe, 
But ev'ry Day ſhould take its Turn in Peace. 479 
So, in eternal ſteddy Mation, roll 

The radiant Spheres around the ſtarry Pole: 

Fierce Light'nings, Meteors, and the Winter's Storm, 
Earth and the Face of lower Heav'n deform, 

Whilſt all by Nature's Laws is calm above; 475 
No Tempeſt rages in the Court of Fowe. 


— — 


Light Particles, and idle Atoms fly, 


Toſs'd by the Winds, and ſcatter d round the Sky; 

While the more ſolid Parts the Force reſiſt, N 

And fix d and ſtable on the Center reſt. 420 

Czſar ſhall hear with Joy, that thou art join'd 

With fighting Factions, to diſturb Mankind; 

Tho' ſworn his Foe, he ſhall applaud thy Choice, 

And think his wicked War approv'd by Cato's Voice. 

Sec! how to {well their mighty Leader's State, 425 

The Conſuls and the ſervile Senate wait: 

Ev'n Cato's ſelf to Pompey's Voak muſt bow, 

And all Mankind are Slaves but Cæſar now. 

It War, however, be at laſt our Doom, 

It we muſt Arm for Liberty and Rome: 439 
18 While 
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While undecided yet their Fate depends, 
Czſar and Pompey are alike my Friends; 
Which Party I ſhall chuſe is yet to know, 
That let the War decide; who conquers 1s my Foe. 
Thus ſpoke the Youth. When Cato thus expreſt 
The ſacred Counſels of his inmoſt Breaſt. 
Brutus) with thee, I own the Crime is great; 
With thee, this impious Civil War I hate; 
But Virtue blindly follows, led by Fate. 


449 Anſwer your ſelves, ye Gods, and ſet me free; 


445 


It I am guilty, 'tis by your Decree. 

If yon fair Lamps above ſhou'd loſe their Light, 
And leave the wretched World in endleſs Night; 
It Chaos thou'd in Heav'n and Earth prevail, 

And univerſal Nature's Frame ſhou'd fail; 

What Voice wou'd not the Misfortune ſhare, 

And think that Deſolation worth his Care? 
Princes and Nations whom wide Seas divide, 
Where other Stars far diſtant Heav'ns do guide, 


40 Have brought their Enſigns to the Roman ide. 


Forbid it Gods! when barb'rous Scythians come, 
From their cold North, to prop declining Rome, 
That I thou'd ſee her Fall, and fit ſecure at Home. 


As ſome unhappy Sire by Death undone, 


460 Robb'd of his Age's Joy, his only Son, 


Attends the Funeral with pious Care, 

To pay his laſt Paternal Office there; 
Takes a fad Pleaſure in the Croud to go, 
And be himſelf Part of the pompous Woe; 


465 Then waits till ev'ry Ceremony paſt, 


His own fond Hand may light the Pile at laſt. 


| 
| 
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So fix d, ſo faithful to thy Cauſe, O Rome, 

With ſuch a Conſtancy and Love I come, 

Reſolv d for thee and Liberty to mourn, 

And never! never from your Sides be torn; 470 
Reſolv'd to follow ſtill your common Fate, 

And on your very Names, and laſt Remains to wait. 

Thus let it be, ſince thus the Gods ordain ; 

Since Hecatombs of Romans muſt be ſlain, 

Aſſiſt the Sacrifice with ev'ry Hand, 475 
And give em all the Slaughter they demand. 

O! were the Gods contented with my Fall, 

If Cato's Life cou'd anſwer for you all, 

Like the devoted Decius wou'd I go, | 

To force from either Side the mortal Blow, | 489 
And for my Country's fake, with to be thought her Foe. * 

To me, ye Romans, all your Rage confine, | 
To me, ye Nations from the barb'rous Rhine, > 
Let all the Wounds this War ſhall make be mine. | 
Open my vital Streams, and let em run, | 4 
And let the purple Sacrifice atone 8 
For all the Ills offending Rome has done. | 
It Slavery be all the Faction's End, 

It Chains the Prize tor which the Fools contend. 
To me convert the War, let me be lain; 490 
Me, only me, who fondly ſtrive, in vain, | 
Their uſeleſs Laws and Freedom to maintain : | 
So may the Tyrant fafely mount his Throne, 

And rule his Slaves in Peace, when I am gone. 
How-eer, ſince free as yet from his Command, 

For Pompey and the Commonwealth we ſtand. 
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Nor he, if Fortune ſhou'd attend his Arms, 
Is Proof againſt Ambition's fatal Charms; 
But urg'd with Greatneſs, and deſire of Sway, 

500 May dare to make the vanquiſhd World his Prey. 
Then, leaſt the Hopes of Empire ſwell his Pride, 
Let him remember I was on his Side; 

Nor think he conquer'd for himſelf alone, 
To make the Harveſt of the War his own, 

505 Where half the Toil was ours. So ſpoke the Sage. 
His Words the liſt ning eager Youth engage 
Too much to love of Arms, and heat of Civil Rage. 

Now 'gan the Sun to lift his dawning Light, 
Before him fled the colder Shades of Night; 

;10 When lo! the ſounding Doors are heard to turn, 
Chaſte Martia comes from dead Hortenſims Urn. 
Once to a better Husband's happier Bed, 

With Bridal Rites, a Virgin was ſhe led: 
When cv'ry Debt of Love and Duty paid, 

11 And thrice a Parent by Lucina made; 

The teeming Matron, at her Lord's Command, 


To glad Hortenſius gave her plighted Hand; 
With a fair Stock his barren Houle to grace; 


And mingle by the Mother's Side the Race. 

;:0 At length this Husband in his Aſhes laid, 
And ev'ry Rite of Due Religion paid, 
Forth from his Monument the mournful Dame, 
With beaten Breaſts, and Locks diſhevel'd, came; 
Then with a pale dejected rueful Look, 

525 Thus plealing, to her former Lord ſhe ſpoke. 
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While Nature yet with Vigour fed my Veins, 
And made me equal to a Mother's Pains, 
To thee Obedient, I thy Houſe forſook, 
And to my Arms another Husband took: 
My Pow'rs at length with Genial Labours worn, 
Weary to thee, and waſted I return. 
At length a barren Wedlock let me prove, 
Give me the Name, without the Joys of Love; 
No more to be abandon'd, let me come, 
That Cato's Wife may live upon my Tomb. 
So ſhall my Truth to lateſt Times be read, 
And none ſhall ask if guiltily I fled, 
Or thy Command eſtrang'd me from thy Bed. 
Nor ask I now thy Happineſs to ſhare, 
I ſeek thy Days of Toil, thy Nights of Care: 
Give me, with thee, to meet my Country's Foe, 
Thy weary Marches and thy Camps to know; 
Nor let Poſterity with Shame record, 
Cornelia tollow'd, Martia left her Lord. 

She ſaid. The Heroe's manly Heart was mov'd, 
And the chaſt Matron's virtuous Suit approv'd. 


— — 
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540 


And tho the Times far diff ring Thoughts demand, 


Tho War diſſents from Fymen's Holy Band; 
In plain unſolemn wiſe his Faith he plights, 
And calls the Gods to view the lonely Rites. 
No Garlands gay the chearful Portal crown'd, 
Nor woolly Fillets wove the Poſts around; 
No Genial Bed, with rich Embroidery grac'd, 
On Iv'ry Steps in lofty State was plac'd; 


545 
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555 No Hymencal Torch preceding ſhone; | 
No Matron put the tow'ry Frontlet on, 7 
Nor bad her Feet the ſacred Threſhold ſhun. | 
No yellow Veil was looſely thrown, to hide 
The riſing Bluſhes of the trembling Bride; 

560 No glitt'ring Zone her flowing Garments bound, 

Nor ſparkling Gems her Neck encompals'd round ; 
No filken Scarf, nor decent winding Lawn, 
Was o'er her naked Arms and Shoulders drawn : 
| But, as ſhe was, in Funeral Attire, 
56; With all the Sadneſs Sorrow could inſpire; 
With Eyes dejected, with a joyleſs Face, 
She met her Husband's, like a Son's Embrace. 
No Sabine Mirth provokes the Bridegroom's Ears. 
Nor ſprightly Wit the glad Aſſembly chears. 

570 No Friends, nor ev'n their Children grace the Feaſt, 
Brutus attends, their only Nuptial Gueſt: 

He ſtands a Witneſs of the ſilent Rite, 
And ſees the melancholy Pair unite. 
Nor he, the Chief his ſacred Viſage chear'd, 

575 Nor ſmooth'd his matted Locks, or horrid Beard; 

Nor daigns his Heart one Thought of Joy to know, 
But met his Maria with the ſame ſtern Brow. 

(For when he ſaw the fatal Factions arm, 
The coming War, and Rome's impending Harm ; 

552 Regardleſs quite of ev'ry other Care, 5 
Unſhorn he left his looſe neglected Hair ; 

Rude hung the hoary Honours of his Head, 
And a tou] Growth his mourntul Cheeks o'erſpread. 


No 
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No Stings of private Hate his Peace infeſt, 

Nor partial Favour grew upon his Breaſt ; 

But fafe from Prejudice, he kept his Mind 

Free, and at Leiſure to lament Mankind.) 

Nor could his former Love's returning Fire, 
The warmth of one Connubial With inſpire; 
But ſtrongly he withſtood the juſt Deſire. 

Theſe were the ſtricter Manners of the Man, 
And this the ſtubborn Courſe in which they ran; 
The golden Mean unchanging to purſue, 
Conſtant to keep the purpos'd End in view; 
Religioully to follow Nature's Laws, 

And die with Pleaſure in his Country's Caule 
To think he was not for himſelf defign'd, 

But born to be of Uſe to all Mankind. 

To him 'twas Feaſting, Hunger to repreſs; 

And home-ſpun Garments were his coſtly Dreſs: 
No Marble Pillars rear'd his Roof on high, 


'Twas warm, and kept him from the Winter Sky: 


He ſought no End of Marriage, but Increaſe, 
Nor wiſh'd a Pleaſure, but his Country's Peace: 
That took up all the tend'reſt Parts of Life, 
His Country was his Children and his Wife. 


From Juſtice” righteous Lore he never fwerv'd, 


But rigidly his Honeſty preſerv d. 

On univerſal Good his Thoughts were bent, 
Nor knew what Gain, or Self- affection meant; 
And while his Benefits the Publick ſhare, 

Cato was always laſt in Cato's Care. 
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Mean time, the trembling Troops, by Pompey led, 
Haſty to Phryzian Capua were fled. 
6:5 Reſolving here to fix the moving War, 
He calls his ſcatter'd Legions from afar ; 
Here he decrees the daring Foe to wait, 
And prove at once the great Event of Fate; 
Where Appenine's delightful Shades ariſe, 
6:0 And lift Heſperia lofty to the Skies. 
Between the higher and inferior Sea, 
The long extended Mountain takes his way; 
Piſa and Ancon bound his {loping Sides, 
Waſh'd by the Tyrrhene and Datmatick Tides; 
6:5 Rich in the Treaſure of his wat'ry Stores, 
A thouſand living Springs and Streams he pours, 
And ſeeks the diff rent Seas by diff rent Shores. 
From his Left falls Cryſtumium's rapid Flood, 
And ſwift Metaurus red with Punick Blood; 
639 There gentle Spit with [ſaurus joins, 
And Jena there the Senones confines ; 
Rough Aufidus the meeting Ocean braves, 
And laſhes on the lazy Adria's Waves; 
Hence vaſt Er:dans with matchleſs Force, 
635 Prince of the Streams, directs his Regal Courſe; 
Proud with the Spoils of Fields and Woods he flows, 
And drains Heſperia's Rivers as he goes. | 
His ſacred Banks, in ancient Tales renown'd, 
Firſt by the ſpreading Poplar's Shade were crown'd; 
649 When the Sun's fiery Steeds forſook their way, 
And downward drew to Earth the burning Day : 
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When ev'ry Flood and ample Lake was dry, 

The Po alone his Channel could ſupply. 

Hither raſh Phaeton was headlong driv'n, 

And in theſe Waters quench'd the Flames of Heav'n. 645 
Nor wealthy Mie a fuller Stream contains, 
Tho' wide he ſpreads o'er A#ypr's flatter Plains; 

Nor ier rolls a larger Torrent down, 

Sought he the Sea with Waters all his own; 

But meeting Floods to him their Homage pay, 650 
And heave the blended River on his way. 

Theſe from the Left; while from the Right, there come 
The Rutuba and Tyber dear to Rame; 

Thence ſlides /ulturnus ſwift deſcending Flood, 

And Sarnus hid beneath his miſty Cloud; C55 
Thence Lyris, whom the Veſtin Fountains aid, 

Winds to the Sea thro' cloſe Marica's Shade; 

Thence ler thro' Salerman Paſtures falls, 

And ſhallow Macra creeps by Luna's Walls. 

Bord'ring on Gaul the lofty ſt Ridges riſe, 669 
And the low Apps from cloudy Heights deſpiſe; 

Thence his long Back the fruitful Mountain bows, 

Beneath the Umbriau and the Sabine Plows; 

The Race Primæval, Natives all of Old, 

His woody Rocks within their Circuit hold; 663 
Far as Heſperia's utmoſt Limits paſs, 
The hilly Father runs his mighty Maſs; 
Where Juno rears her high Lacinian Fane, 

And Scylla's raging Dogs moleſt the Main. 
Once, farther, yet, (tis faid) his way he took, 
Till thro' his Side the Seas conſpiring broke; 
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And ſtill we ſee on fair Scilia s Sands 
Where, Part of Appenine, Pelorus ſtands. 
But Cæſar for Deſtruction eager burns, 
575 Free Paſſages and bloodleſs Ways he ſcorns; 
In fierce conflicting Fields his Arms delight, 
He joys to be oppos d, to prove his Might, 
Reſiſtleſs thro' the widening Breach to go, 
To burſt the Gate, to lay the Bulwark low, 
630 To burn the Villages, to waſte the Plains, 
And maſſacre the poor laborious Swains. 
Abhorring Law, he chuſes to offend, 
And bluthes to be thought his Country's Friend. 
The Latian Cities now, with buſie Care, 


585 As various they inclin'd, for Arms prepare. 
Tho doom'd before the War's firſt Rage to yield, 
Trenches they dig, and ruin'd Walls rebuild; 
Huge Stones and Darts their lofty Tow'rs ſupply. 
And guarded Bulwarks menace from on high. 
690 To Pompey's Part the proner People lean, 
Tho' Cæſar's ſtronger Terrors ſtand between. 
So when the Blaſts of ſounding Auſter blow, 
The Waves obedient to his Empire flow ; 
And tho' the ſtormy God fierce Eurus frees, 
| 69; And ſends him ruſhing croſs the ſwelling Seas; 
Spight of his Force, the Billows yet retain 
Their former Courſe, and that way roll the Main; 
The lighter Clouds with Eurus driving ſweep, 
While Auſter ſtill commands the wat'ry Deep. 
voo Still Fear too ſure o'er vulgar Minds prevails, 
And Faith before ſucceſsful Fortune fails, 
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Etruria vainly truſts in L:bo's Aid, 
And Umbria by Thermus is betray d; 
Hlla, unmindful of his Father's Fame, 
Fled at the dreadful Sound of Czjar's Name. 705 
Soon as the Horſe near Auximon appcar, 
Retreating Varus owns his abject Fear, 
And with a Coward's Haſte neglects his Rear ; 
On Flight alone intent, without delay, 
Thro' Rocks and devious Woods he win gs his way. 719 
Th' Eſculean Fortreſs Lentulus forſakes, 
A ſwift Purſuit the ſpeedy Victor makes; 
All Arts of Threats and Promiſes apply'd, 
He wins the faithleſs Cohorts to his Side. 
The Leader with his Enſigns fled alone, "15 
To Cæſar tell the Soldier, and the Town. 
Thou Kipio too do'ſt for Retreat prepare; 
Thou leav'ſt Luceria truſted to thy Care; 
Tho Troops well try d attend on thy Command, 
(The Roman Power can boaſt no braver Band) >! 
By wily Arts of old from Czſar rent, 
Againſt the hardy Parthians were they ſent; 
But their firſt Chief the Legion now obeys, 
And Pompey thus the Gallic Loſs repays; 
Aid to his Foe too freely he affords, 
And lends his hoſtile Father Roman Swords. 

But in Corfinium bold Domitius lies, 
And from his Walls th' advancing Pow'r defies; 
Secure of Heart, for all Events prepar'd, 
He heads the Troops once bloody Milo's Guard. _ 


5 
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Soon as he ſees the cloudy Duſt ariſe, 

And glitt'ring Arms reflect the ſunny Skies: 
Away, Companions of my Arms! he cry'd, 
And haſte to guard the River's {edgy fide : 


735 Break down the Bridge. And thou that dwell'ſt below, 


Thou wat'ry God, let all thy Fountains go, 
And ruſhing bid thy foamy Torrent flow; 
Swell to the utmoſt Brink thy rapid Stream, 
Bear down the Planks, and ev'ry floating Beam; 
-49 Upon thy Banks the ling ring War delay, 
Here let the headlong Chiet be taught to ſtay; 
'Tis Victory to ſtop the Victor's way. 
He ceas'd; and ſhooting ſwiftly croſs the Plain, 
Drew down the Soldier to the Flood in vain. 
745 For Cz/ar early from the neighb'ring Field, 
The Purpoſe to obſtruct his March beheld; 
Kindling to Wrath, Oh baſeſt Fear! (he cries) 
To whom nor Tow'rs, nor ſhelt'ring Walls ſuffice. 
Are theſe your coward Stratagems of War ? 
% Hope you with Brooks my conqu'ring Arms to bar? 
Tho Nile and {fer ſhould my way controul, 
Tho' ſwelling Ganger ſhould to guard you roll, 
What Streams, what Floods ſoe er athwart me fall, 
Who paſt the Rubicon ſhall paſs em all. 
755 Haſte to the Paſſage then, my Friends. He ſaid; 
Swift as a Storm the nimble Horſe obey'd; 
Acrols the Stream their deadly Darts they throw, 
And from their Station drive the yielding Foe : 
The Victors at their caſe the Ford explore, 
And paſs the undefended River o'er. 


| 
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The Vanquiſh'd to Corfinium's Strength retreat, 


Where warlike Engines round the Ramparts threat. 


Cloſe to the Wall the creeping /:nea lies, 
And mighty Tow'rs in dread Approaches riſe. 


But ſee the Stain of War! the Soldicr's Shame! 


And vile Diſhonour of the Latian Name! 
The faithleſs Garriſon betray the Town, 

And Captive drag their valiant Leader down. 
The noble Roman, fearleſs, tho' in Bands, 
Before his haughty Fellow-Subject ſtands, 
With Looks erect, and with a daring Brow, 
Death he provokes, and courts the fatal Blow 
But Czſar's Arts his inmoſt Thoughts deſcry, 
His fear of Pardon, and deſire to Die. 

From me thy forfeit Life (he ſaid) receive, 
And tho' repining, by my Bounty live; 

That all, by thy Example taught, may know, 
How Czſar's Mercy treats a vanquiſh'd Foc: 
Still arm againſt me, keep thy Hatred ſtill, 


And it thou conquer'ſt, uſe thy Conqueſt, kill. 


Returns of Loye, or Favour, ſeek I none; 
Nor give thy Life to bargain for my own. 
So ſaying, on the inſtant he commands 

To looſe the galling Fetters from his Hands. 
Oh Fortune! better were it, he had dy'd, 


And ſpar'd the Roman Shame, and Czſar's Pride. 


What greater Grief can on a Romgn ſeize, 
Than to be forc'd to live on Terms hke theſe ! 
To be forgiven, fighting for the Laws, 

And need a Pardon in his Country's Cauſe ! 
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Struggling with Rage, undaunted he repreſt 
The ſwelling Paſſions in his lab ring Breaſt; 
Thus murm' ring to himſelf: Wo't thou to Rome, 
Baſe as thou art, and ſeek thy lazy Home? 

-95 To War, to Battel, to Deſtruction fly, 

And haſte, as it becomes thee well, to die; 

Provoke the worſt Effects of deadly Strife, 

And rid thee of this Czſar's Gitt, this Lite. 
Meanwhile, unknowing of the captiv'd Chief, 

zoo Pompey prepares to march to his Relief. 

He means the ſcatt' ring Forces to unite, 

And with Increaſe of Strength expect the Fight. 

Reſolving with the foll'wing Sun to move, 

Firſt he decrees the Soldier's Heart to prove: 

8»; Then into Words like theſe, rever'd he broke, 
The ſilent Legions liſt ning while he ſpoke. 

Ye brave Avengers of your Country's Wrong, 
You who to Rome and Liberty belong; 
Whoſe Breaſts our Fathers Virtue truly warms, 

319 Whoſe Hands the Senate's ſacred Order arms; 
With cheartul Ardor meet the coming Fight, 

And pray the Gods to ſmile upon the Right. 
Behold the mourntul View Heſperia yields, 
Her flaming Villages and waſted Fields! 

$15 Sce where the Gauls a dreadful Deluge flow, 
And ſcorn the Boundaries of Alpine Snow. 
Already Cæſar's Sword is ſtain d in Blood, 

Be that, ye Gods, to us an Omen good; 
That Glory ſtill be his peculiar Care, 
320 Let him begin, while we ſuſtain the War. 
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Vet call it not a War to which we go; 
We ſeek a Malefactor, not a Foe: 
Rome's awful injur'd Majeſty demands 
The Puniſhment of Traytors at our Hands. 

If this be War, then War was wag'd of Old, 

By curſt Cethegus, Catiline the bold, 

By ev'ry Villain's Hand who durſt conſpire 

In Murder, Robbery, or Midnight Fire. 

Oh wretched Rage! Thee, Cæſar, Fate deſign'd; 
To rank amongſt the Patrons of Mankind; 
With brave Camillus to enrol thy Fame, 

And mix thee with the great Metellis Name: 
While to the Cinna thy fierce Soul inclines, 
And with the Slaughter - loving Mari joins. 
Since then thy Crimes, like theirs, for Juſtice call, 
Beneath our Axe's Vengeance {halt thou fall: 
Thee Rebel Carbo's Sentence, thee the Fate 

Of Lep:dus and bold Sertorius wait. 
Believe me yet, (if yet I am believ d) 

My Heart is at the Task unpleaſing griev'd: 

I mourn to think that Pompey's Hand was choſe, 
His 7uha's hoſtile Father to oppoſe, 

And mark thee down amongſt the Roman Foes. 
Oh that return'd in Safety from the Eaſt, 

This Province Victor Craſſus had poſſeſt; 


New Honours to his Name thou might'| afford, 


And die like Spartacus beneath his Sword; 
Like him have fall'n a Victim to the Laws, 
The fame th' Avenger, and the fame the Cauſe. 
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350 But ſince the Gods do otherwiſe decree, 
And give thee, as my lateſt Palm, to me; 
Again, my Veins confeſs the fervent Juice, 

Nor has my Hand forgot the Iavelin's ule. 

And thou ſhalt learn, that thoſe who humbly know 

355 To Peace and juſt Authority to bow, 

Can, when their Country's Cauſe demands their Care, 
Reſume their Ardor, and return to War. ks 
But let him think my former Vigour fled; 
Diſtruſt not, you, your Gen'ral's hoary Head; 

$69 The Marks of Age and long declining Years, 
Which I your Leader, his whole Army wears: 
Age ſtill is fit to Counſel, or Command, 

But falters in an unperforming Hand. 
Whate'er ſuperior Pow'r a People free 

865 Could to their Fellow-Citizen decree, 

All lawful Glories, have my Fortunes known, 
And reach'd all heights of Greatneſs but a Crown; 
Who to be more, than Pompey was, deſires, 

To kingly Rule, and Tyranny aſpires. 

3-0 Amidſt my Ranks, a venerable Band, 

The Conſcript Fathers and the Conſuls ſtand. 
And ſhall the Senate and the vanquith'd State 
Upon Victorious Cæſars Triumph wait ? 
Forbid it Gods in Honour of Mankind! 

7 Fortune is not ſo ſhameleſs, nor fo blind. 

What Fame atchiev'd, what unexampled Praiſe, 
To theſe high Hopes the daring Hero raiſe? 

Is it his Age of War, for Trophies calls 

His two whole Years ſpent on the Rebel Gaul? 
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Is it the hoſtile Nhine forſook with haſte? 

Is it the ſnoaly Channel which he paſt, 

That Ocean huge he talks of? Does he boaſt 
His Flight on Britain's new diſcover' d Coaſt? 
Perhaps abandon'd Rome new Pride ſupplies, 

He views the naked Town with joytul Eyes, 
While from his Rage an armed People flies. 

But know, vain Man, no Roman fled from thee; 


880 
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They left their Walls, tis true; but 'twas to follow me. 


Me, who ere twice the Moon her Orb renew'd, 
The Pyrates formidable Fleet ſubdu'd; 

Soon as the Sea my ſhining Enfigns bore, 
Vanquiſh d they fled, and fought the ſafer Shore; 
Humbly content their forfeit Lives to fave, 
And take the narrow Lot my Bounty gave. 

By me the mighty Mubridates chac'd, 

Thro all the Windings of his Pontus paſs d. 

He who the Fate of Rome delay'd fo long, 
While in Suſpence uncertain Empire hung; 
He who to Hlla's Fortune ſcorn'd to yield, 

To my prevailing Arms refign'd the Field: 


Driv'n out at length, and preſs'd where-e'er he fled, 


He ſought a Grave to hide his vanquith'd Head. 
O'er the wide World my various Trophies rite, 
Beneath the vaſt Extent of diſtant Skies; 


Me the Cold Bear, me Northern Climates know, 


And Phar Waters thro' my Conqueſts flow; 
My Deeds in Ægypt and Hene live, 
Where high Meridian Suns no Shadow give. 
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Heſperian Betis my Commands obeys, 
910 Who rolls remote to ſeek the Weſtern Seas. 
By me the Captive Arabs Hands were bound, 
And Colchians for their raviſh'd Fleece renown'd ; 
O'er Afia wide my conqu'ring Enſigns ſpread, 
Armenia me, and lofty Taurus dread; 
915 To me ſubmit Cihcia's warlike Pow'rs, 
And proud Sphene veils her wealthy Tow'rs: 
The Jews I tam'd, who with Religion bow 
To ſome myſterious Name, which none beſide em know. 
Is there a Land, to ſum up all at laſt, 
9:0 Thro' which my Arms with Conqueſt have not paſt ? 
The World, by me, the World is overcome, 
And Cz/ar finds no Enemy but Rome. 
He faid. The Croud in dull Suſpenſion hung, 
Nor with applauding Acclamations rung; 
925 No chearful Ardor waves the lifted Hand, 
Nor Military Cries the Fight demand. 
The Chiet perceiv'd the Soldiers Fire to fail, 
And Cæſars Fame fore-running to prevail; 


His Eagles he withdraws with timely Care, 
30 Nor truſts Rome's Fate to ſuch uncertain War. 
As when with Fury ſtung and jealous Rage, 
Two mighty Bulls for Sov'raignty engage; 
The vanquiſh'd far to Baniſhment removes, 
To lonely Fields and unfrequented Groves; 
935 There, for a while, with conſcious Shame he burns, 
And tries on ev'ry Tree his angry Horns: 
But when his former Vigour ſtands confeſt, 
And larger Muſcles ſhake his awple Breaſt, 
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With better Chance he ſeeks the Fight again, 
And drives his Rival bell wing o'er the Plain; 
Then uncontroul'd the Subject Herd he leads, 
And reigns the Maſter of the fruitful Meads. 
Unequal thus to Ceſar, Pompey yields 

The fair Dominion of Heſperia's Fields: 

Swift thro' Apulia march his flying Pow'rs, 
And ſeek the Safety of Brunduſum's Towers. 
This City a Dictæan People hold, 

Here plac'd by tall Atheman Barks of Old; 
When with falſe Omens from the Cretan Shore, 
Their fable Sails victorious Jheſeus bore. 

Here /taly a narrow Length extends, 

And in a ſcanty Slip projected ends. 
A crooked Mole aroung the Waves ſhe winds, 
And in her Folds the Adriatick binds. 
Nor yet the bending Shores cou'd form a Bay, 
Did not a Barrier Ifle the Winds delay, 

And break the Seas tempeſtuous in their Way. 


To guard around the hoſpitable Strand; 

To turn the Storm, repulſe the ruſhing Tide, 
And bid the anch ring Bark ſecurely ride. 
Hence Nereus wide the liquid Main diſplays, 
And ſpreads to various Ports his wat'ry Ways; 
Whether the Pilot for Carcyra ſtand, 
Or tor [llyrian Hpidamm Strand: 
Hither when all the Aiatiet roars, 

And thund ring Billows:vex:the double Shores; 
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Huge Mounds of Rocks are plac d by Nature's Hand, 
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When fable Clouds around the Welkin ſpread, 
And frowning Storms involve Ceraunia's Head; 

979 When white with Froth Calabrian Saſon lies, 

Hither the Tempeſt-beaten Veſſel flies 

Now Pompey, on Heſperias utmoſt Coaſt, 
Sadly ſurvey'd how all behind was loſt; 
Nor to Iberia cou'd he force his Way ; 

Long interpoſing Apr his Paſſage ſtay. 

At length amongſt the Pledges of his Bed, 

He choſe his Eldeſt-born; and thus he ſaid. 
Haſte thee, my Son! to ev'ry diſtant Land, 

And bid the Nations rouſe at my Command; 

989 Where fam'd Euphrates flows, or where the Nil- 
With muddy Waves improves the fat'ning Soil ; 
Where-c'er diffus d by Victory and Fame, 

Thy Father's Arms have born the Roman Name. 
Bid the Cilician quit the Shore again, 

985 And ſtretch his ſwelling Canvaſs on the Main: 
Bid Ptrolomy with my Tigranes come, 

And bold Pharnaces lend his Aid to Rome. 
Thro' each Armenia ſpread the loud Alarm, 
And bid the cold Nipbran Mountains arm. 

999 Pontus and this wand'rng Tribes explore, 
The Euxine, and Mons icy Shore; 

Where heavy-loaden Wains flow Joarneys take, 


And print with groaniag Wheels the frozen Lake. 
But wherefore ſhould my Wotds delay thy Haſte ? 


995 Scatter my Wars around deo the Daft. 


Summon the vanquiltd Workd to ſhave my Fate, 


And let my Triumphs on my Enſigns wait. 
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But you whoſe Names the Reman Annals bear, 


You who diſtinguiſh the revolving Year; 
Ye Conſuls! to Epirus ſtrait repair, 


From thence the Pow'rs of Greece united raiſe, 
While yet the wint'ry Year the War delays. 
So ſpoke the Chief; his Bidding All obey; 
Their Ships forſake the Port without delay, 
And ſpeed their Paſlage o'er the yielding Way. 
But Ceſar, never patient long in Peace, 

Nor truſting in his Fortune's preſent Face. 
Cloſely purſues hia flying Son behind, 
While yet his Fate continu d to be kind. 
Such Towns, ſuch Fortreſſes, ſuch hoſtile Force, 
Swept in the Torrent of one rapid Courſe ; 
Such Trains of long Succeſs attending (till, 
And Rome her ielf abandon'd to his Will; 
Rome, the contending Party's nobleſt Prize, 
To ev'ry With but Czfar's Might ſuffice. 

But he with Eonpire fir'd nnd vaſt Defires, 
To All, and nothing leſs than All, aſpires; 

He reckons not the paſt, while ought remain d 
Great to be dame, or Mighty to be gain d. 
Tho [raly obey his wide Command, 
Tho' Pempey linger on her fartheſt Strand, 


He grieves to chin they trend ome common Land; 


His Heart diſdamas'to brook a Reval Pow'r, 
Ev'n on that uwnoſt Magin the Shore; 
Nor wou'd he leave, .ar Earth, or Ocean free; 
The Foe he drives from Land, he bars from Sea. 


With the firſt Northern Winds that wing the Air ; 
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With Moles the op ning Flood he wou d reſtrain, 
Wou'd block the Port, and intercept the Main; 


:039 But deep devouring Seas his Toil deride; | 
The plunging Quarries {ink beneath the Tide, 
And yielding Sands the rocky Fragments hide. \ 


Thus, if huge Gaurus headlong ſhou'd be thrown, 
In fathomleſs Avernus deep to drown; 

1035 Or if from fair Sici/ia's diſtant Strand, 
Eryx uprooted by ſome Gyant Hand, 
It pond'rous with his Rocks, the Mountain vaſt, 
Amidſt the wide ÆAgean ſhou'd be caſt; 
The rolling Waves o'er either Maſs wou'd flow, 

1040 And each be loſt within the Depths below. 
When no firm Baſis for his Work he found, 

But ſtill it tail'd in Ocean's faithleſs Ground, 
Huge Trees and Barks in maſſy Chains he bound. 
For Planks and Beams he ravages the Wood, . 

0 And the tough Boom extends acroſs the Flood. 2 

Such was the Road by haughty Xerxes made, 

When o'er the Helleſpont his Bridge he laid. 

Vaſt was the Task, and daring the Deſign, | 
Europe and Afia's diſtant Shores to join, 

1050 And make the World's divided Parts combine. [ 
Proudly he pals'd the Flood tumultuous o'er, 
Fearleſs of Waves that beat, and Winds that roar ; 
Then ſpread his Sails, and bid the Land obey, 

And thro' mid Athos find his Fleet a way. 

1255 Like him bold Czſar yoak'd the ſwelling Tide, 

| Like him the boiſt rous Elements defy'd; 
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This floating Bank the ſtrait' ning Entrance bound, 
And riſing Turrets trembled on the Mound. 


But anxious Cares revolve in Pompey's Breaſt, 
The new ſurrounding Shores his Thoughts moleſt ; SLE 
Secret he meditates the Means, to free 

And ſpread the War wide-ranging o'er the Sea. 

Oft driving on the Work with well-fill'd Sails, 
The Cordage ſtretching with the freſh ning Gales, 
Ships with a thund'ring Shock the Mole divide. 
And thro' the wat'ry Breach ſecurely glide. 

Huge Engines oft by Night their Vengeance pour, 
And dreadful ſhoot from far a fiery Show'r ; 

Thro' the black Shade the darting Flame deſcends, 
And kindling, o'er the wooden Wall extends. 1020 
At length arriv' d, with the revolving Night, 

The choſen Hour appointed for his Flight : 

He bids his Friends prevent the Seaman's Roar, 
And ſtill the deaf ning Clamours on the Shore; 
No Trumpets may the Watch by Hours renew 
Nor ſounding Signals call aboard the Crew. 

The heav'nly Maid her Courſe had almoſt run. 
And Libra waited on the Riſing Sun; 

When huſh'd in Silence deep they leave the Land: 
No loud-mouth'd Voices call with hoarſe Command, 5 1080 
To heave the flooky Anchors from the Sand. [ 
Lowly the caretul Maſter's Order's paſt; 

To brace the Yards, and rear the lofty Matt ; 

Silent they ſpread the Sails, the Cables haul, 

Nor to their Mates for Aid tumultuous call. 
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The Chief himſelf to Fortune breath d a Pray'r, 
At length to take him to her kinder Care; 
That ſwiftly he might paſs the liquid Deep, 
And loſe the Land which ſhe forbad to keep. 
:-9» Hardly the Boon his niggard Fate allow'd, 
Unwillingly the murm'ring Seas were plow'd; 
The foamy Furrows roar'd beneath his Prow, 
And ſounding to the Shore alarm'd the Foe. 
Strait thro' the Town their ſwift Purſuit they ſped, 
1995 (For wide her Gates the faithleſs City ſpread) 
Along the winding Port they took their Way, 
But griev'd to find the Fleet had gain'd the Sea. 
C:z/ar with Rage the leſs ning Sails deſcries, 
And thinks the Conqueſt mean, tho' Pompey flies. 
A narrow Paſs the horned Mole divides, 
Narrow as that where Eurypusr ſtrong Tides 
Beat on Eubezan Chalcir rocky Sides: 
Here two tall Ships become the Victor's Prey ; 
Juſt in the Strait they ſtuck; the Foes belay; 
Ihc crooked Grappling's ſteely Hold they caſt, 
Then drag 'em to the hoſtile Shore with haſte. 
Here Civil Slaughter firſt the Sea prophanes, 
And purple Nercus bluſh'd in guilty Stains. 
The reſt purſue their Courſe before the Wind, 
1:0 Thele of the Rear-moſt only left behind. 
So when the Pagaſean Argo bore 
The Grecian Heroes, to the Colchian Shore; 
Earth her Cyanean Iflands floating ſent, 
The bold Advent'rers Paſlage to prevent; 


But 
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But the fam'd Bark a Fragment only loſt, 11175 
While ſwiftly o'er the dang rous Gulf ſhe croſt: 
Thund'ring the Mountains met and ſhook the Main, 

But move no more, fince that Attempt was vain. 

Now thro' Night's Shade the early Dawning broke, 
And changing Skies the coming Sun beſpoke; 

As yet the Morn was dreſt in dusky White, 

Nor purpled o'cr the Eaſt with ruddy Light; 

At length the Pleiad fading Beams gave way. 

And dull Bootes languiſh'd into Day; 

Each larger Star withdrew his fainting Head, 

And Lucifer from ſtronger Phæbus fled ; 

When Pompey, from Heſperia's hoſtile Shore 

Eſcaping, for the Azure Offin bore. 

O Hero, happy once, once ſtil'd the Great 

What Turns prevail in thy uncertain Fate ! 

How art thou chang'd ſince Sov'reign of the Main, 

Thy Navies cover'd o'er the liquid Plain! 

When the fierce Pyrates fled before thy Prow, | 
Where-ever Waves could waft, or Winds could blow | > 
But Fortune 1s grown weary of Thee now. 
With Thee, thy Sons, and tender Wife, prepare | 
The Toils of War and Bamiſhment to bear; x 
And holy Houſhold-Gods thy Sorrows ſhare. | 
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And yet a mighty Exile ſhalt thou go, 


While Nations follow to partake thy Woe. 
Far hes the Land in which thou art decreed, 
Unjuſtly, by a Villain's Hand to bleed. 

Nor think the Gods a Death ſo diſtant doom. 
To rob thy Aſhes of an Urn in Rome ; 
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114; But Fortune fav rably remov'd the Crime, 
And forc'd the Guilt on Egypt's curſed Clime; 
The pitying Pow'rs to Italy were good, 
nd fav'd her from the Stain of Pompey's Blood. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Third Book begins with the Relation of Pompey Dream 
in his Voyage from Italy. Cæſar, who had driven him from 
thence, after ſending Curio to provide Corn in Sicily, 
returns to Rome: There diſdaining the ſingle Oppoſition 
of L. Metellus, then Tribune of the People, he breaks open 
the Temple of Saturn, and ſeiſes on the publick Treaſure. 
Then follows an Account of the ſeveral different Nations 
that took part with Pompey. From Rome Cæſar paſſes 
into Gaul, where the Maſſilians, who were mchnable to 
Pompey, ſend an Embaſſy to propoſe a Neutrality; this 
Cæſar refuſes, and he ſieges the Town. But meeting with 
more Difficulties than he expefted; he leaves C. Trebonius 
his Lieutenant before Maſſilia, and marches himſelf into 
Spain, appointing at the ſame time D. Brutus Admiral of 
a Navy which he had built and fitted out with great Expe- 
dition. The Maſſilians kkewiſe ſend out their Fleet, but 
are engag d and beaten at Sea by Brutus. 
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== HRO' the mid Occan now the Navy 
| fails, 

Their yielding Canvaſs ſtretch'd by 
Southern Gales. 

Each to the vaſt /on:an turns his Eye, 

Where Seas and Skics the Profpect 
Wide ſapply: 

But Pompey backward ever bent his Look, 

Nor to the laſt his Native Coaſt forſook. 

His wat'ry Eyes the leſs ning Objects mourn, 

And parting Shores that never ſhall return; 

Still the lov'd Land attentive they purſue, 

Till the tall Hills are veil'd in cloudy Blue, © 

Lill all is loft in Air, and vaniſh'd from his View. | 

At length the weary Chieftain funk to Reſt, 

And creeping Slumbers ſooth d his anxious Breaſt : 


When, 
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When, lo! in that ſhort Moment of Repoſe- 
His Julias Shade a dreadful Viſion roſe; 

:5 Thro' gaping Earth her ghaſtly Head ſhe rear'd, 

And by the Light of livid Flames appear d. 
Thy impious Arms (ſhe cry d) my Peace infeſt, 
And drive me from the Manſions of the Bleſt: 
No more Elyſium's happy Fields I know, 

20 Dragg'd to the guilty Sryg/an Shades below: 

I faw the Fury's horrid Hands prepare 

New Rage, new Flames to kindle up thy War. 
The Sire no longer truſts his ſingle Boat, 

But Navies on the joyleſs River float. 

:5 Capacious Hell complains for want of Room, 
And ſeeks new Plagues for Multitudes to come. 
Her nimble Hands each fatal Siſter ples, 

The Siſters ſcarcely to the Task ſuffice. 
When thou wer't mine, what Laurels crown'd thy Head! 

39 Now thou halt chang'd thy Fortune with thy Bed. 
In an ill Hour thy ſecond Choice was made; 
To Slaughter thou, like Craſſus, art betray'd. 
Death is the Dow'r Corneha's Love affords, 
Ruin ſtill waits upon her potent Lords: 

% While yet my Aſhes glow'd, ſhe took my Place, 
And came a Harlot to thy looſe Embrace. 

But let her Partner cf thy Warfare go, 
Let her by Land and Sea thy Labours know ; 
In all thy broken Sleeps I will be near, 

49 In all thy Dreams fad Julia thall appear. 

Your Loves ſhall find no Moment for Delight, 
The Day ſhall all be Czſar's, mine the Night. 


Not 
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Not the dull Stream, where long Oblivions roll, 

Shall blot thee out, my Husband, from my Soul. 

The Pow'rs beneath my Conſtancy approve, 45 


And bid me follow whereſoe' er you rove. 
 Amidit the joining Battels will I ſtand, 
And {till remind thee of thy plighted Hand. 
Nor think, thoſe ſacred Ties no more remain; 
The Sword of War divides the Knot in vain, 
That very War ſhall make thee mine again. 

The Phantom ſpoke, and gliding from the Place, 
Deluded her aſtoniſh'd Lord's Embrace. 
But he, tho' Gods forewarn him of his Fate, 
And Furies with Deſtruction threat'ning wait, 
With new Reſolves his conſtant Boſom warms, 
And ſure of Ruin, ruſhes on to Arms. 
What mean theſe Terrors of the Night? he cries: 
Why dance theſe Viſions vain before our Eyes ? 
Or endleſs Apathy ſucceeds to Death, 
And Senſe is loſt with our expiring Breath; 
Or if the Soul ſome future Life ſhall know, 
To better Worlds Immortal ſhall the go: 
Whate'er Event the doubtful Queſtion clears, 
Death muſt be {till unworthy of our Fears. 

Now headlong to the Welt the Sun was fled, 
And half in Seas obſcur'd his beamy Head; 
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Such ſeems the Moon while, growing yet, ſhe ſhines, 


Or waining from her fuller Orb declines: 
When hoſpitable Shores appear at hand, 
Where fair Dyrrachium ſpreads her friendly Strand. 
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The Seamen furl the Canvaſs, ſtrike the Maſt, 
Then dip their nimble Oars, and landward haſte. 
Thus while they fled, and leſs ning by degrees 
75 The Navy ſeem'd to hide beneath the Seas; 
Ceſar, tho' left the Maſter of the Field, 
With Eyes unpleas'd the Foes Eſcape beheld: 
With fierce Impatience Victory he ſcorns, 
And viewing Pompey's Flight, his Safety mourns 
o To vanquith ſeems unworthy of his Care, 
Unleſs the Blow decides the ling'ring War. 
No Bounds his headlong vaſt Ambition knows, 
Nor joys in ought, thro' Fortune all beſtows. 
At length his Thoughts from Arms and Vengeance ceaſe, 
And for awhile revolve the Arts of Peace; 
Careful to purchaſe popular Applauſe, 
And gain the lazy Vulgar to his Cauſe, 
He knew the conſtant Practice of the Great, 
That thoſe who court the Vulgar bid em cat. 
When pinch'd with Want all Rev'rence they aces, 
For hungry Multitudes obey no Law : 
Thus therefore Factions make their Parties good, 
And buy Authority and Pow'r with Food. 
The Murmurs of the many to prevent; 
Curio to truitful Sicily is ſent. 
Of old the ſwelling Sea's impetuous Tide 
Tore the fair Iſland from Heſperia's Side: 
Still foamy Wars the jealous Waves maintain, 
For tear the neighb'ring Lands ſhou'd join again. 
100 Sardinia too renown'd for yellow Fields, 


With Heil her bounteous Tribute yields; 
No 
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No Lands a Glebe of richer Tillage boaſt, 

Nor waft more Plenty to the Roman Coaſt: 

Not Libya more abounds in wealthy Grain, 

Nor with a fuller Harveſt ſpreads the Plain; 105 

Tho' Northern Winds their cloudy Treaſures bear, | 

To temper well the Soil and fult'ry Air, > 

And fatt'ning Rains increaſe the proſp'rous Year. | 
This done, to Rome his way the Leader took : 

His Train the rougher ſhews of War forſook; 

No Force, no Fears their Hands unarmed bear, 

But Looks of Peace and Gentleneſs they wear. 

Oh! had he now his Country's Friend return'd, 

Had none but barb'rous Foes his Conqueſt mourn'd; 

What ſwarming Crouds had iſſu'd at the Gate, 115 

On the glad Triumphs length' ning Train to wait! 

How might his Wars in various Glories ſhine, 

The Ocean vanquiſh'd, and in Bonds the Rhine! 

How wou'd his lofty Chariot roll along, 

Thro' loud Applauſes of the joytul Throng ! 

How might he view from high his Captive Thralls. 

The beauteous Britons, and the noble Gaul 

But oh! what fatal Honours has he won ! 

How is his Fame by Victory undone ! 

No chearful Citizens the Victor meet, 

But hufſh'd with awful Dread his Paſſage greet. 

He too the Horrors of the Croud approv'd, 

Joy'd in their Fears, and wiſh'd not to be lov'd. 
Now ſteepy Anxur paſt, and the moiſt Way, 

Which o'er the faithleſs Pomtine Marſhes lay; 
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135 Thro' Scythian Dian's Aricinian Grove, 
Czſar approach d the Fane of Alban Jove. 
Thither with yearly Rites the Conſuls come, 
And thence the Chief ſurvey' d his Native Rome: 
Wond'ring awhile he view'd her from afar, 
Long from his Eyes with-held by diſtant War. 
. Fled they from thee, Thou Seat of Gods! (he cry'd) 
E're yet the Fortune of the Fight was try d? 
If thou art left, what Prize can Earth afford, 
Worth the Contention of the Warrior's Sword? 
Well for thy Safety now the Gods provide, 
Since Parthian Inroads ſpare thy naked Side: 
Since yet no Scythians and Pannonmans join, 
Nor warhke Daci with the Getes combine; 
No Foreign Armies are againſt thee led, 
o While thou art curſt with ſuch a Coward Head. 
A gentler Fate the heav'nly Pow'rs beſtow, 
A Civil War, and Czar for thy Foe. 
He ſaid; and ſtrait the frighted City ſought: f 
The City with Confuſion wild was fraught, 
And labring ſhook with ev'ry dreadful Thought. | 
They think he comes to ravage, ſack, and burn; 
Religion, Gods, and Temples to o'erturn. 
Their Fears ſuggeſt him willing to purſue 
Whatever Ills unbounded Pow'r can do. 
:G6 Their Hearts by one low Paſſion only move, 
Nor dare ſhew Hate, nor can diſſemble Love. 
The lurking Fathers, a diſhearten'd Band, 
Drawn from their Houſes forth, by proud Command, 
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In Palatine Apolls's Temple meet, 
And fadly view the Conſuls empty Scat; 165 
No Rods, no Chairs Curule adorn the Place, 
Nor purple Magiſtrates th Aſſembly grace. 
Czar is all things in himſelf alone, 
The ſilent Court is but a Looker on; 
With humble Votes obedient they agrec, 1-9 
To what their mighty Subject ſhall Decree : 
Whether as King, or God, he will be fear'd, 
If Royal Thrones, or Altars, thall be rear'd. 
Ready for Death, or Baniſhment they ſtand, 
And wait their Doom from his diſpoſing Hand. 175 
But he, by ſecret Shame's Reproaches ſtaid, 
Bluſh'd to Command, what Rome wou'd have Obcy'd. 
Yet Liberty thus ſlighted and betray'd, 
One laſt Effort with Indignation made 
One Man ſhe chole to try th' unequal Fight, 189 
And prove the Pow'r of Juſtice againſt Might. 
While with rude Uproar armed Hands eſſay 
To make old Saturns treas ring Fane their Prey; 
The bold Melelluis, careleſs of his Fate, 
Ruth'd thro', and ſtood to guard the Holy Gate. 
So daring is the ſordid Love of Gold! 
So fearleſs Death and Dangers can behold ! 
Without a Blow defenceleſs fell the Laws; 
While Wealth, the baſe{t, moſt inglorious Cauſc, 
Againſt oppreſſing Tyranny makes Head, 
Finds Hands to fight, and Eloquence to plead. 
The buſtling Tribune, {truggling in the Croud, 
Thus warns the Victor of the Wrong aloud. 
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Thro' me, thou Robber! force thy horrid Way, 
195 My facred Blood ſhall ſtain thy impious Prey. 
But there are Gods, to urge thy guilty Fate; 
Surc Vengeance on thy Sacrilege ſhall wait. 
Remember, by the Tribunes Curſe purſu'd, 
(aſſus, too late, the Violation ru'd. 


+ 


Pierce then my Breaſt, nor ſhall the Crime diſpleaic, 

This Croud is us'd to Spectacles like thele. 

In a forſaken City are we left, 

Ot Virtue with her nobleſt Sons bereft. 

Why lcek'it thou Ours? Is there not foreign Gold? 
05 Towns to be fack'd, and People to be ſold? 

With thoſe reward the Rufhan Soldicr's Toll ; 

Nor pay him with thy ruin'd Country's Spoil. 

Haſt thou not War? Let War thy Wants provide. 

He ipoke. The Victor high in Wrath, reply'd. 

Sooth not thy Soul with hopes of Death fo vain, 

No Blood of thine my conqu'ring Sword ſhall ſtain. 

Uhy Titles and thy popular Command, 

Can never make thee worthy Czſar's Hand. 

art thou thy Country's ſole Defender! Thou! 

, Can Liberty and Rome be fall'n fo low! 

or Time, nor Chance breed ſuch Confuſions yet, 

Nor are the Mean ſo rais'd, nor ſunk the Great; 

ut Laws themſelves would rather chuſe to be 

Supprecis'd by Czfar, than preſerv'd by thee. 
„ He ſaid. The ſtubborn Tribune kept his Place, 
\\ hile Anger redden'd on the Warrior's Face; 
His wrathtul Hand deicending graſp'd his Blade, 
And half forgot the peaceful Part he play'd. 

When 
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When Cotta to prevent the kindling Fire; 

I hus footh'd the raſh Metellys to retire. 
Where Kings prevail all Liberty is loſt; 

: And none but he who Reigns can Freedom boalt ; 
Some Shadow of the Bliſs thou ſhalt retain, 
Chuſing to do what Sov'reign Pow'rs ordain: 
Vanquiſh'd and long accuſtom'd to ſubmit, 
With Patience underneath our Loads we fit; 


2 Our Chains alone our {laviſh Fears excuſe, 
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While we bear Ill, we know not to refuſe. 

Far hence the fatal Treaſures let him bear, 

The Sceds of Miſchief, and the Cauſe of War. 

Free States might well a Loſs hke this deplore; 

In Servitude none mils the publick Store, 

And tis the Curſe of Kings for Subjects to be poor. 
The Tribune with unwilling Steps withdrew, 

While impious Hands the rude Aſſault renew 

The brazen Gates with thund ring Strokes relound, 

And the Jarpeian Mountain rings around. 

At length the ſacred Store-houſe, open laid, 

The hoarded Wealth of Ages paſt diſplay'd; 

There might be ſeen the Sums proud Carthaze ſent, 

Her long impending Ruin to prevent. 

There heap'd the Macedonian Treaſures ſhone. 

What great Flaminus and Amilius won 

From vanquiſh'd Philip, and his hapleſs Son. 

There lay, what flying Pyrrhus loſt, the Gold 

Scorn'd by the Patriots Honeſty of old: 

Whate'cr our parſimonious Sires cou'd fave; 


What Tributary Gifts rich Syria gave; 
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The hundred Cretan Cities ample Spoil; 
:55 What Cato gather'd from the Cyprian Iſle 
Riches of Captive Kings by Pompey born, 


on. . 


In happier Days his Triumph to adorn, 
From utmoſt India and the riſing Morn; 


Wealth infinite, in one rapacious Day: 
:69 Became the needy Soldiers lawleſs Prey: 
And wretched Rome, by Robbery laid low, 
Was poorer than the Bankrupt Czar now. 
Meanwhile the World, by Pompey's Fate alarm d. 
Nations ordain'd to ſhare his Fall had arm'd. 
65 Greece firſt with Troops the neighb'ring War ſupply d- 
And ſent the Youth of Phocrs to his Side; 
From Cyrrha and Amphiſa's Tow'rs they mov'd, 
And high Parnaſſus by the Mule belov'd; 
Cephifſur ſacred Flood Aſſiſtance lends, 
And Dirce's Spring her Theban Leaders ſends. 
Alpheus too affords his Piſa's Aid; 
By Piſa's Walls the Stream is firſt convey'd, c 
Then ſeeks thro Seas the lov'd Sicilian Maid. 
From Mandlus Arcadian Shepherds ſwarm, 
And Warriors in Herculean Trachyn arm; 
The Dryopes Chaoma's Hills forſook, 
And e left Dodona's filent Oak. 
Tho' Athens now had drain'd her Naval Store, 
And the Phebzan Arſenal was poor, 
% Three Ships of Salamis to Pompey came; 
To vindicate their Ifle's conteſted Name, 
And juſtifie the ancient Atic Claim. | 


Foue's | 
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Joe's Cretan People haſtening to the War, 
The Gnaſſian Quiver and the Shaft prepare; 
The bending Bow they draw with deadly Art, 
And rival ev'n the flying Parthian's Dart. 

Wild Arhamans who in the Woods delight, 
With Dardan Oriconians unite ; 

With theſe th' Encheliæ who the Name partake, 
Since Theban Cadmus firſt became a Snake: 

The Colchians planted on Iihrian Shores, 

Where ruſhing down Abſyrtos foamy roars; 


With thoſe where Peneus runs, and hardy Swains, 


Whoſe Ploughs divide /ocor” fruitful Plains. 


From thence, e' er yet the Seaman's Art was taught; 


Rude Argo thro the Deep a Paſlage ſought; 
She firſt explor d the diſtant foreign Land, 


And ſhew'd her Strangers to the wond'ring Strand; 
Then Nations Nations knew, in Leagues were join'd, 


And univerſal Commerce mix'd Mankind. 

By her made bold, the daring Race defy' d 

The Winds tempeſtuous, and the {ſwelling Tide: 
Much the enlarg'd Deſtruction's ample Pow'r, 
And open'd ways to Death unknown before. 
Then Phohe's Heights, that fabled Centaurs boaſt, 
And Thracian Hemus then his Warriors loſt. 
Then $trymon was forſook, whoſe wint ry Flood 
Commits to warmer Nie his feather d Brood; 
Then Bands from Cone and from Peuce came, 
Where [fer loſes his divided Stream; 

From Idalit where cold Caicus flows, 


And where Arisbe, thin, her ſandy Surface ſtrows; 
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From Pytane, and fad Celenæ s Walls, 
Where now in Streams the vanquiſh'd Marſyas falls: 

315 Still his lamenting Progeny deplore 
Minerca's tuneful Gift, and Phæbus Power; 
While thro' ſteep Banks his Torrent ſwift he leads, 
And with Mæander winds among the Meads. 
Proud Lydia's Plains ſend forth her wealthy Sons, 

320 Padolus there, and golden Hermus runs: 
From Earth's dark Womb hid Treatures they convey, 
And rich in yellow Waters riſe to Day. 
From {lum too ill-omen'd Enſigns move, 
Again ordain'd their former Fate to prove; 

j Their Arms they rang'd on Pompey's hapleſs Side, 

Nor ſought a Chief to Dardan Kings ally'd: 
Tho Tales of 7roy proud Cæſar's Lineage grace, 
With great Ancas and the Julian Race. 
The Syrians ſwift Oronter Banks forfake, 

30 And from /dume's Palms their Journey take; 
Camaſcus obvious to the driving Wind, 
With Ning and with Gaza's Force is join'd. 
Unſtable /yre now knit to firmer Ground, 
With aon tor her purple Shells renown'd, 

7 Safe in the Cynoſurc, their glitt'ring Guide, 

With well- directed Navies ſtem the Tide. 
Phenicians firſt, if ancient Fame be true, 
The ſacred Myſtery of Letters knew; 
They firſt by Sound in various Lines deſign' d, 

40 Expreſt the Meaning of the thinking Mind; 
The Pow'r of Words by Figures rude convey'd, 
And uletul Science everlaſting made. 
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Then Memphis, e er the reedy Leaf was known, 
Engrav'd her Precepts and her Arts in Stone; 
While Animals in various Order plac'd, 

The learned Hieroglyphick Column grac'd. 
Then left they lofty Taurus ſpreading Grove, 
And 7arſos, built by Perſeus, born of Joe; 
Then Mallian, and Corycian Towers they leave, 


Where mould'ring Rocks diſcloſe a gaping Cave 


The bold Cilicians, Pyrates now no more, 
Unturl a juſter Sail, and ply the Oar ; 

To Egæ's Port they gather all around, 

The Shores with ſhouting Mariners reſound. 
Far in the Eaſt War ſpreads the loud Alarm, 
Where Worſhippers of diſtant Ganger arm; 
Right to the breaking Day his Waters run, 
The only Stream that braves the riſing Sun. 

By this ſtrong Flood, and by the Occan bound. 
Proud Alexander's Arms a Limit found; 

Vain in his Hopes the Youth had graip'd at all, 


And his vaſt Thought took in the vanquith'd Ball; 


But own'd, when forc'd from Ganges to retreat, 
The World too mighty, and the Task too great. 
Then on the Banks of Indus Nations roſe, 
Where unperceiv'd the mix'd Hydaſpes flows: 
In Numbers vaſt they coaſt the rapid Flood, 


Strange in their Habit, Manners, and their Food. 
With Saffron Dyes their dangling Locks they ſtain, 
With glitt'ring Gems their lowing Robes conſtrain. 


And quaff rich Juices from the luſcious Cane. 
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On their own Funerals and Death they ſmile; 
And living leap amidſt the burning Pile ; 
Heroick Minds! that can ev'n Fate command, 

375 And bid it wait upon a mortal Hand; 

Who full of Life forſake it as a Feaſt, 

Take what they like, and give the Gods the reſt. 
Deſcending then fierce Cappadocian Swains, 
From rude Amanus Mountains ſought the Plains. 

80 Armenian from Niphates rolling Stream, 

And from their lofty Woods Coaftrians came. 
Then wond'ring, Arabs from the ſult' ry Linc 
For ever Northward ſaw the Shade incline. 
Then did the Madneſs of the Roman Rage 

385 Carmanian and Oloftrian Chiefs engage: 

Beneath far diſtant Southern Heav'ns they lie, 
Where half the ſetting Bear forſakes the Sky, 
And ſwift our flow Bovtes ſeems to fly. 

Theſe Furies to the Sun-burn'd Athiops ſpread, 

90 And reach the great Euphrates” riſing Head. 

One Spring the Tigris and Euphrates know, 

And join'd awhile the kindred Rivers flow; 
Scarce cou'd we judge between the doubtful Claim, 
If Tigris, or Euphrates, give the Name: 

395 But ſoon Euphrater parting Waves divide, 
Cov'ring like fruitful Nile the Country wide; 
While Tigris ſinking from the fight of Day, 
Thro' Subterranean Channels cuts his Way; 
Then from a ſecond Fountain ſprings again, 

400 Shoots ſwittly on, and ruſhing ſeeks the Main. 
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The Parthian Pow'r, to neither Chief a Friend, 

The doubtful Iſſue in Suſpence attend; 

With neutral Eafe they view the Strite trom tar, 

And only lend Occaſion to the War. 

Not ſo the Scythians where cold Pattros flows, | 407 
Or where Hircania's wilder Forreſt grows, > 
Their baneful Shafts they dip, and ftring their deadlyBows.| 

Th Heniochi of Sparta's valiant Breed, 

Skilful to preſs, and rein the fiery Steed, 

Sarmatians with the fiercer Moſchi join'd, 4re 
And Colchians rich where Phaſir Waters wind, 

To Pompey's Side their Aid aſſembling bring, 

With Halys, fatal to the Lydian King; 

With 7anars falling from Rhiphcan Snows, 

Who forms the World's Diviſion as he goes: 415 
With nobleſt Names his riſing Banks arc crow n'd, 

This ſtands for Europè's, that for A/ia's Bound; 

While, as they wind, his Waves with full Command, 
Diminiſh, or enlarge th' adjacent Land. 


Then arm'd the Nations on Cimmerian Shores, | 429 
Where thro the Boſphorus Meotis roars, 
And her full Lake amidſt the Euxine pours. ſ 


This Strait, like that of Hercules, ſupplies 

The Midland Seas, and bids th' AÆgean riſe. 

S:thomans fierce; and Arimaſpians bold, "> * Jos 

Who bind their plaited Hair in ſhining Gold; 

The Gelon nimble; and Areian ſtrong, | 

March with the hardy Maſſagete along; 

The Maſſagete, who at his falvage Feaſt . 

Feeds on the generous Steed which once he preſt. 
Dd 1 
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Not Cyrus when he ſpread his Eaſtern Reign, 
And hid with Multitudes the Hydian Plain; 
Not haughty Xerxes, when, his Pow'r to boaſt, 
By Shafts he counted all his mighty Holt; 
435 Not he who drew the Grecian Chiets along, 
Bent to Revenge his injur'd Brother's Wrong ; 
Or with ſuch Navics plow'd the foamy Main, 
Or led ſo many Kings, amongſt their Warlike Train. 
Sure in one Cauſe ſuch Numbers never yet, 
445 Various in Countries, Speech, and Manners, met; 
But Fortune gather d, o'er the ſpacious Ball, 
Theſe Spoils, to grace her once-lov'd Fav'rite's Fall. 
Nor then the Libyan Moor with-held his Aid, 
Where facred Ammon lifts his horned Head: 
All Africk, from the Weſtern Ocean's Bound, 
To Eaſtern Nile, the Cauſe of Pompey own'd. 
Mankind aſſembled for Phar/aha's Day, 
To make the World at once the Victor's Prey. 
Now, trembling Rome forſook, with ſwifteſt haſte; 
452 Ceſar the cloudy Alpine Hills had paſt. 
But while the Nations, with Subjection tame, 
Yield to the Terrors of his mighty Name; 
With Faith uncommon to the changing Greet, 
What Duty bids Maſſilia bravely ſeeks; 
455 And true to Oaths, their Liberty and Laws, 
To ſtronger Fate prefer the juſter Cauſe. 
But firſt to move his haughty Soul they try, 
Intreaties and Perſuaſion foft apply; 
Their Brows Minerva s peaceful Branches wear, 
460 And thus in gentleſt Terms they greet his Ear. 
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When foreign Wars moleſt the Roman State: j 
With ready Arms our glad Mafſilians wait, | 
To ſhare your Dangers, and partake your Fate. 


This our unſhaken Friendſhip vouches well; 
And your recording Annals beſt can tell. 465 
Ev'n now we yield our {till devoted Hands, 

On foreign Foes to wreak your dread Commands: 

Wou'd you to Worlds unknown your Triumphs ſpread ? 
Behold! we follow whereſoe' er you lead. 

But if you roule at Diſcord's baleful Call, 470 
If Romans fatally on Romans fall; 

All we can offer, is, a pitying Fear, 

And conſtant Refuge for the Wretched here. 

Sacred to us you are: Oh may no Stain 

Ot Latian Blood our Innocence prophane! 475 
Should Feav'n it ſelf be rent with civil Rage, 

Shou'd Giants once more with the Gods engage; 

Officious Piety wou'd hardly dare, 

To profter Jotde Aſſiſtance in the War. 

Man unconcern'd and humble ſhou'd remain, 480 
Nor ſeck to know whoſe Arms the Conquelt gain, 
Jodo's Thunder will convince em of his Reign. 

Nor can your horrid Diſcords want our Swords, 

The wicked World its Multitudes affords; 

Too many Nations at the Call will come, 


485 
And gladly join to urge the Fate of Rome. 
Oh had the reſt like us their Aid deny d, 
Vour ſelves muſt then the guilty Strife decide; 
Then, who, but ſhou'd with-hold his lifted Hand- 
When for his Foe he ſaw his Father ſtand ? 490 


Brothers 
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Brothers their Rage had mutually repreſt, 

Nor driv'n their Jav'lins on a Brother's Breaſt. 

Your War had ended ſoon; had you not choſc 

Hands for the Work, which Nature meant for Focs; 

9 Who Strangers to your Blood, in Arms delight, 
And ruth remorſeleſs to the crue] Fight. 

Bricfly, the Sum of all that we requeſt 
Is, to receive thee, as our honour'd Gueſt; 
Let thoſe thy dreadful Enſigns thine afar, 

oo Let Ceſar come, but come without the War. 
Let this one Place from impious Rage be tree; 
That, it the Gods the Peace of Rowe decree, 

! your relenting Angers yield to treat, 

/2,;xpecy and thou, in Safety, here, may meet. 
then, wherefore do'ſt thou quit thy purpos'd Way? 

Way, thus, [beria's nobler Wars delay? 

Mean, and of little Conſequence we are; 

A Conqueſt much unworthy of thy Care. 

When Phocry Tow'rs were laid in Aſhes low, 

1 Hither we fled for Refuge from the Foe; 
Here, for our plain Integrity renown'd, 

A little Town in narrow Walls we bound: 
No Name in Arms nor Victories we boaſt, 
But live poor Exiles on a foreign Coaſt. 

i If thou art bent on Violence at laſt, 

To burit our Gates, and lay our Bulwarks waſte, 


Know we are equally reſolv'd, whate'er 
| The Victor's Fury can inflict, to bear. 
ö Shall Death deſtroy, ſhall Flames the Town 0'erturn ? 
„ Why----Let our People bleed, our Buildings burn. 


Wo't 
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Wo't thou forbid the living Stream to flow ? 
We'll dig, and ſearch the wat'ry Stores below. 
Hunger and Thirſt with Patience will we meet, 
And, what offended Nature nauſeates, Eat. 
Like brave Jaguntum daring to be free, 
Whate'er they ſuffer d, we'll expect from Thee. 
Babes, raviſh'd from the fainting Mother's Breaſt, 
Shall headlong in the burning Pile be caſt. 
Matrons ſhall bare their Boſoms to their Lords, 
And beg Deſtruction from their pitying Swords; 
The Brother's Hand the Brother's Heart ſhall wound, 
And univerſal Slaughter rage around. 
It Civil Wars muſt waſte this hapleſs Town, 
No Hands ſhall bring that Ruin but our own. 

Thus ſaid the Grecian Meſſengers. When lo! 
A gath'ring Cloud involv'd the Roman's Brow ; 
Much Griet, much Wrath his troubled Viſage ſpoke; 
Then into theſe diſdainful Words he broke. | 

This truſting in our ſpeedy March to Hain, 
Theſe Hopes, this Grecian Confidence is vain ; 
Whate'er we purpoſe, Leiſure will be found 
To lay Mafſila level with the Ground: 
Thus bears, my valiant Friends, a found of Joy; 
Our uſeleſs Arms, at length, ſhall find Employ. 
Winds loſe their Force, that unreſiſted fly, 
And Flames unfed by Fuel, ſink and die. 
Our Courage thus would ſoften in Repoſe, 
But Fortune, and Rebellion yield us Foes. 
Yet, mark! what Love their friendly Speech expreſt! 
Unarm'd and ſingle Cæſar is their Gueſt. 


E e Thus, 
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Thus, firſt they dare to ſtop me on my way, 
Then ſeek with fawning Treaſon to betray. 
Anon, they pray that civil Rage may ceaſe: 
But War ſhall ſcourge 'em for thoſe hopes of Peace; 
555 And make 'em know the preſent Times afford, 
At leaſt while Ceſar lives, no Safety like the Sword. 
He ſaid; and to the City bent his way: 
The City, fearleſs all, before him lay, 
With armed Hands her Battlements were crown'd, 
;6 And luſty Youth the Bulwarks mann d around. 
Near to the Walls, a riſing Mountain's Head 
Flat with a little level Plain is ſpread: 
Upon this Height the wary Chief deſigns 
His Camp to ſtrengthen with ſurrounding Lines. 
565 Lofty alike, and with a warlike Mien, 
Malſilias neighb'ring Cittadel is ſeen; 
An humble Valley fills the Space between. 
Strait he decrees the middle Vale to fill, 
And run a Mole athwart from Hill to Hill. 
vo But firſt a length'ning Work extends its way, 5 
Where open to the Land the City lay, 
And from the Camp projecting joins the Sea. 
Low ſinks the Ditch, the turphy Breaſt-works riſe, 
And cut the captive Town from all Supplies. 
575 While gazing from their Tow'rs, the Greeks bemoan 
The Meads, the Fields, and Fountains once their own. 
Well have they thus acquir'd the nobleſt Name; 
And conſecrated theſe their Walls to Fame. 
Fearleſs of Czſar, and his Arms, they ſtood, 
580 Nor drove before the headlong ruſhing Flood: 


—  - — 
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And while he {wept whole Nations in a Day, 
Maſ/ilia bad th' impatient Victor ſtay, 8 
And clog'd his rapid Conqueſt with Delay. | 
Fortune a Maſter for the World prepar'd, 
And theſe th' approaching Slavery retard. 535 
Ye Times to come record the Warriors Praiſe, 
Who lengthen'd out expiring Freedom's Days. 
Now while with Toil unwcary'd roſe the Mound, 
The ſounding Ax invades the Groves around; 
Light Earth and Shrubs the middle Bank {upply'd, 599 
But firmer Beams muſt fortifie the Side; 
Leaſt when the Tow'rs advance their pond'rous Height, 
The mould'ring Maſs ſhould yield beneath the Weight. 

Not far away for Ages paſt had ſtood 
An old unviolated facred Wood; 595 
Whoſe gloomy Boughs, thick interwoven, made 
A chilly chearleſs everlaſting Shade: 
There, nor the ruſtick Gods, nor Satyrs ſport, 
Nor Fawns and Sylvans with the Nymphs reſort : 
But barb'rous Prieſts ſome dreadful Pow'r adore, go 
And luſtrate ev'ry Tree with human Gore. 
If Myſteries in Times of Old receiv'd, 
And pious Ancientry be yet beliey'd, 
There nor the feather'd Songſter builds her Neſt, 
Nor lonely Dens conceal the favage Beaſt : 


605 


There no tempeſtuous Winds preſume to fly, 


Ev'n Lightnings glance aloof, and ſhoot obliquely by. 
No wanton Breezes toſs the dancing Leaves, 


But ſhiv'ring Horror in the Branches heaves. 
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510 Black Springs with pitchy Streams divide the Ground, 
And bubling tumble with a ſullen Sound. 
Old Images of Forms miſ-ſhapen ſtand, 
Rude and unknowing of the Artiſt's Hand; 
With hoary Filth begrim'd, cach ghaſtly Head 
615 Strikes the aſtoniſh'd Gazer's Soul with Dread. 


No Gods, who long in common Shapes appear d, 


Were c'er with ſuch religious Awe rever'd: 
But zealous Crouds in Ignorance adore; 
And {till the leſs they know, they fear the more. 
5:0 Oft (as Fame tells) the Earth in Sounds of Woe 
Is heard to groan from hollow Depths below; 
The baleful Yew, tho' dead, has oft been {cen 


To rile from Earth, and ſpring with dusky Green; 


With ſparkling Flames the Trees unburning ſhine, 
5:5 And round their Boles prodigious Serpents twine. 

The pious Worſhippers approach not near; 

But ſhun their Gods, and kneel with diſtant Fear : 

The Prieſt himſelf, when, or the Day, or Night, 

Rowling have reach'd their tull Meridian Height, 
639 Retrains the gloomy Paths with wary Feet, 


Dreading the Demon of the Grove to meet; 
Who, terrible to Sight, at that fix'd Hour, 
Still treads the Round about his dreary Bow'r. 
This Wood near neighb'ring to th' encompaſs'd Town, 


4; Untouch'd by former Wars remain'd alone; 
And ſince the Country round it naked ſtands, 
From hence the Latian chief Supplies demands. 
But lo! the bolder Hands, that ſhould have ſtruck; 
With ſome unuſual Horror trembling ſhook ; 
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With filent Dread and Rev'rence they furvey'd, 
The Gloom Majeſtick of the ſacred Shade: 
None dares with impious Steel the Bark to rend, 
Leaſt on himſelf the deſtin'd Stroke deſcend. 
Czſar perceiv'd the ſpreading Fear to grow, 
Then, eager, caught an Ax, and aim'd a Blow. 
Deep ſunk within a violated Oak 


The wounding Edge, and thus the Warrior ſpoke. 


Now, let no doubting Hand the Task decline; 
Cut you the Wood, and let the Guilt be mine. 
The trembling Bands unwillingly obey'd; 

Two various IIls were in the Ballance laid, 

And Czſar's Wrath againſt the Gods was weigh'd. 
Then Fowe's Dodonian Tree was forc'd to bow; 
The lofty Aſh and Knotty Holm lay low; 

The floating Alder by the Current born, 

The Cypreſs by the noble Mourner worn, 

Veil their Aerial Summits, and diſplay 

Their dark Receſſes to the golden Day; 
Crouding they fall, each o'er the other lies, 

And heap'd on high the leafy Piles ariſe. 

With Griet, and Fear, the groaning Gauls beheld 
Their holy Grove by impious Soldiers fell'd; 
While the Maſſilians, from th' encompaſs'd Wall, 
Reoic'd to ſee the Sylvan Honours fall: 
They hope ſuch Pow'r can never proſper long, 


Nor think the patient Gods will bear the Wrong. 


But Ah! too oft Succeſs to Guilt is giv'n, 
And Wretches only ſtand the Mark of Heav'n. 
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With Timber largely from the Wood ſupply d, 
670 For Wains the Legions ſearch the Country wide; 
Then from the crooked Plow unyoak the Steer, 
And leave the Swain to mourn the fruitleſs Y ear. 
Meanwhile, impatient of the lingring War, 
The Chieftain to Iberia bends afar, 
675 And gives the Leaguer to Treboniur Care. | 
With diligence the deſtin'd Task he plies; 
Huge Works of Earth with ſtrength'ning Beams ariſe: 
High tott'ring Tow'rs, by no fix'd Baſis bound, 
Roll nodding on along the ſtable Mound. 
650 The Greeks with Wonder on the Movement look, 
And fancy Earth's Foundations deep are ſhook ; 
Fierce Winds they think the Beldame's Entrails tear, 
And anxious for their Walls and City fear: 
The Romam from the lofty Top looks down, 


635 Ard rams a winged War upon the Town. 
Nor with leſs active Rage the Grecians burn, 
But larger Ruin on their Foes return; 
Nor Hands alone the miſſile Deaths ſupply, 
From nervous Croſs-Bow's whiſtling Arrows fly, 
699 The ſteely Corſlet and the Bone they break, 
Thro' Multitudes their fatal Journeys take; 
Nor wait the ling ring Parc#'s flow delay, 
But wound, and to new Slaughter wing their way. 
Now by ſome vaſt Machine a pond'rous Stone, 
695 Pernicious, from the hoſtile Wall is thrown; 
At once, on many, ſwift the Shock deſcends, 
And the cruſh'd Carcaſſes confounding blends. 
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So rolls ſome falling Rock by Age long worn, 

Looſe from its Root by raging Whirlwinds torn, 

And thund'ring down the Precipice is born, ha 

O'er craſhing Woods the Maſs is ſeen to ride, 

To grind its Way, and plain the Mountain's fide. 

Gall'd with the Shot from far, the Legions join, 

Their Bucklers in the warlike Shell combine; 

Compact and cloſe the brazen Roof they bear, 33 

And in juſt Order to the Town draw near: 

Safe they advance, while with unweary'd Pain 

The wrathful Engines waſte their Stores in vain; 

High o'er their Heads the deſtin'd Deaths are toſt, 

And far behind in vacant Earth are loſt ; 710 

Nor ſudden cou'd they change their erring Aim, 

Slow and unwieldy moves the cumb'rous Frame. 

This ſeen, the Greeks their brawny Arms employ, 

And hurl a {tony Tempeſt from on high: 

The clatt'ring Show'r the ſounding Fence aſſails; | 715 

But vain, as when the ſtormy Winter hails, 

Nor on the ſolid Marble Root prevails: | 

Till tir'd at length the Warriors fall their Shields; 

And, ſpent with Toil, the broken Phalanx yields. 

Now other Stratagems the War ſupplies, 720 

Beneath the /mea cloſe th' Aſſailant lies; 

The ſtrong Machine, with Planks aud Turf beſpread- 

Moves to the Walls its well-defended Head; 

Within the Covert fate the Miners lurk, 

And to the deep Foundation urge their Work. 723 

Now juſtly pois'd the thund'ring Ram they fling, 

And drive bim forceful with a launching Spring ; 
I 
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Happ ly to looſe ſome yielding Part at length, 
And ſhake the firm cemented Bulwark's Strength. 
zo But from the Town the Grecian Youth prepare 
With hardy Vigour to repel the War: 
Crouding they gather on the Rampart's height; 
And with tough Staves and Spears maintain the Fight; 
Darts, Fragments of the Rock, and Flames they throw, 
735 And tear the planky Shelter fix d below; 
Around by all the warring Tempeſt beat, 
The baffled Romans ſullenly retreat. 
Now by Succeſs the brave Maffthans fir d,. 
To Fame of higher Enterprize aſpir'd ; 
749 Nor longer with their Walls Defence content, 
In daring Sallies they the Foe prevent. 
Nor arm'd with Swords, nor pointed Spears they go, 
Nor aim the Shaft, nor bend the deadly Bow : 
Fierce Mulciber ſupplies the bold Deſign, 
745 And for their Weapons kindling Torches ſhine. 
Silent they iſſue thro' the gloomy Night; 
And with broad Shields reſtrain the beamy Light : 
Sudden the Blaze on ey'ry ſide began, 
And o'er the Latian Works reſiſtleſs ran; 
-59 Catching, and driving with the Wind it grows, 
Fierce thro' the Shade the burning Deluge glows; 
Nor Earth, nor greener Planks its Force delay, 
Swift o'er the hiſſing Beams it rolls away: 
Embrown'd with Smoke the wavy Flames aſcend, 
255 Shiver'd with Heat the crackling Quarries rend; 
'Till with a Roar at laſt, the mighty Mound, 
Tow'rs, Engines, all, come thund'ring to the Ground: 


Wide- 
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Wide- ſpread the diſcontinuous Ruins lie, 

And vaſt Confuſion fills the Gazer's Eye. 
Vanquiſh'd by Land, the Romans ſeek the Main, 

And prove the Fortune of the wat'ry Plain; 

Their Navy, rudely built, and rigg'd in haſte, 

Down thro' the rapid Rhone deſcending paſt. 

No golden Gods protect the ſhining Prow, 

Nor ſilken Streamers lightly dancing flow; 

But rough in ſtable Floorings lies the Wood, 

As in the native Forreſt once it ſtood. 

Rearing above the reſt her tow'ry Head, 

Brutus tall Ship the floating Squadron led. 

To Sea ſoon watted by the haſty Tide, 

Right to the Hchades their Courle they guide. 

Reſolv d to urge their Fate, with equal Cares, 

Maſſilia for the naval War prepares; 

All Hands the City for the Task requires, 

And arms her Striplings young, and hoary Sires. 

Veſſels of ev'ry fort ad ſize the fits, 

And ſpeedy to the briny Deep commits. 


The crazy Hulk, that, worn with Winds and Tides, 


Safe in the Dock, and long neglected, rides, 

She Planks ane w, and Calks her leaky Sides. 
Now role the Morning, and the golden Sun 

With Beams retracted on the Ocean ſhone; 


Clear was the Sky, the Waves from Murmur ccaſe, 


And ev'ry ruder Wind was huſh'd in Peace; 
Smooth lay the glaſſy Surface of the Main, 
And offer'd to the War its ample Plain: 
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When to the deſtin'd Stations all repair; 
Here Czſar's Powers, the Youth of Phocrs there. 
Their brawny Arms are bar'd, their Oars they dip, 
-9o Swift o'er the Water glides the nimble Ship; 
Feels the ſtrong Blow the well compacted Oak, 
And trembling ſprings at each repeated Stroke. 
Crooked in Front the Latian Navy ſtood, 
And wound a bending Creſcent o'er the Flood. 
-9; With four full Banks of Oars advancing high, 
On either Wing the larger Veſſels ply; 
While in the Center ſafe the leſſer Galiots lie. 
Brutus the firſt, with eminent Command, 
In the tall Admiral is ſeen to ſtand; 
oo Six Rows of length' ning Pines the Billows ſweep, 
And heave the Burthen o'er the groaning Deep. 
Now Prow to Prow advance each hoſtile Fleet, 
And want but one concurring Stroke to meet, 


When Peals of Shouts and mingling Clamours roar, 


go And drown the brazen Trump, and plunging Oar. 
The bruſhing Pine the frothy Surface plies, 
While on their Banks the luſty Rowers riſe; 
Each brings the Stroke back on his ample Cheſt, 
Then firm upon his Seat he lights repreſt. 
3:9 With claſhing Beaks the launching Veſſels meet, 
And from the mutual Shock alike retreat. 
Thick Clouds of flying Shafts the Welkin hide, 
Then fall, and floating ſtrow the Ocean wide. 
At length the ſtretching Wings their Order leave, 
3:5 And in the Line the mingling Foe receive: 
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Then might be ſeen, how, daſh'd from fide to ſide, 

Before the ſtemming Veſſels drove the Tide; 

Still as each Keel her foamy Furrow plows, 

Now back, now forth, the Surge obedient flows. 

Thus warring Winds alternate Rule maintain, $29 


And this, and that way, roll the yielding Main. 
Maſjiha's Navy, nimble, clean, and light, 

With beſt Advantage ſeek or {hun the Fight; 
With ready Eaſe all anſwer to Command, 

Obey the Helm, and feel the Pilot's Hand. 
Not ſo the Romans; cumb'rous Hulks they lay, 
And flow and heavy hung upon the Sea; 

Yet ſtrong, and for the cloſer Combat good, 
They yield firm footing on th' unſtable Flood. 
This Brutus ſaw, and to the Maſter cries, 

(The Maſter in the lofty Poop he ſpies, 

Where ſtreaming the Pretorian Enfign flies, 
Still wo't thou bear away, ſtill ſhift thy Place, 
And turn the Battel to a wanton Chace ? 

Is this a time to play ſo mean a Part, 

To tack; to veer, and boaſt thy trifling Art? 
Bring to. The War ſhall Hand to Hand be try'd; 
Oppoſe thou to the Foe our ample ſide, 

And let us meet like Men. The Chieftain ſaid; 
The ready Maſter the Command obey'd, 

And ſidelong to the Foe the Ship was laid. 
Upon his Waſte fierce fall the thund'ring Greeks, 
Faſt in his Timbers ſtick their brazen Beaks; 


Some lie by Chains and Grapplings ſtrong compelld, 


While others by the tangling Oars are Held: 
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The Seas are hid beneath the cloſing War, 
Nor need they caſt the Jav' lin now from far; 
With hardy Strokes the Combatants engage, 
And with keen Faulchions deal their deadly Rage: 

550 Man againſt Man, and Board by Board they lie, 
And on thoſe Decks their Arms defended die. 
The rolling Surge is ſtain d around with Blood, 
And foamy Purple ſwells the riſing Flood; 
The floating Carcaſſes the Ships delay, 

5j Hang on each Keel, and intercept her Way; 
Helpleſs beneath the Deep the dying ſink, 
And Gore, with briny Ocean mingling, drink. 
Some, while amidſt the tumbling Waves they ſtrive, 
And ſtruggling with Deſtruction float alive, 

% Or by ſome pond'rous Beam are beaten down, 
Or {ink transfix'd by Darts at random thrown. 
That fatal Day no jav'lin flies in vain, 
Miſſing their Mark, they wound upon the Main. 
It chanc'd, a warrior Ship on Czſar's ſide; 

25; By two Mafſihan Foes was warmly ply'd ; 
But with divided Force ſhe meets th' Attack; 
And bravely drives the bold Aſſailants back: 
When from the lofty Poop, where fierce he fought; 
Tagus to ſeize the Grecian Ancient ſought. 

y But double Death his daring Hand repreſs'd, 
One Spear transfix'd his Back, and one his Breaſt, 
And deadly met within his heaving Chet. 
Doubttul awhile the Flood was ſeen to ſtay, 


At length the ſteely Shafts at once gave way; 
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Then fleeting Life a twofold Paſſage found, 8>5 
And ran divided from each ſtreaming Wound. 
Hither his Fate unhappy 7elon led, 
To naval Arts from early Childhood bred; 
No Hand the Helm more skilltully cou'd guide, 
Or ſtem the Fury of the boi{t'rous Tide: $80 
He knew what Winds ſhou'd on the Morrow blow, 
And how the Sails for Safety to beſtow ; 
Celeſtial Signals well he cou'd deſcry, 
Cou'd judge the radiant Lights that ſhine on high, - 
And read the coming Tempeſt of the Sky. | 885 
Full on a Latian Bark his Beak he drives, 
The brazen Beak the ſhiv'ring Alder rives; 
When from ſome hoſtile Hand, a Roman Dart, 
Deep piercing, trembled in his panting Heart: 
Yet ſtill his careful Hand its Task ſupplies, 5 
And turns the guiding Rudder as he dies. 
To fill his Place bold Gyarens eſſay d. 
But paſſing from a neighb'ring Ship was ſtay d 
Swift thro' his Loins a flying Jav'lin ſtruck, 
And nail'd him to the Veſſel he forſook. 
Friendlike, and fide by fide, two Brethren fought, 
Whom, at a Birth, their fruitful Mother brought: 
So like the Lines of each reſembling Face, 
The fame the Features, and the ſame the Grace, 
That fondly erring oft” their Parents look, 900 
And each, for each, alternately miſtook : 
But Death, too ſoon, a dire Diſtinction makes, 
While one, untimely ſnatch'd, the Light forſakes. 
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His Brother's Form the ſad Survivor wears, 
oo; And ſtill renews his hapleſs Parents Tears: 
Too ſure they ſee their ſingle Hope remain, 
And while they bleſs the Living, mourn the Slain. 
He, the bold Youth, as Board and Board they {tand, 
Fix'd on a Roman Ship his daring Hand; 
o Full on his Arm a mighty Blow deſcends, 
| And the torn Limb from off the Shoulder rends; 
The rigid Nerves are cramp'd with ſtiff ning Cold. 
Convulſive graſp, and ſtill retain their Hold. 
Nor ſunk his Valour by the Pain depreſt, 
915 But nobler Rage inflam'd his mangled Breaſt: 
His Left remaining Hand the Combat tries, 
And fiercely forth to catch the Right he flies: 
The ſame hard Deſtiny the Left demands, 
And now a naked helpleſs Trunk he ſtands. 
920 Nor daigns he, tho' defenceleſs to the Foe; 
To ſeek the Safety of the Hold below ; 
For ev'ry coming Jav'lin's Point prepar d- 
He ſteps between, and ſtands his Brother's Guard; 
Till fix d, and horrid with a Wood of Spears, 
925 A thouſand Deaths at others aim'd he wears. 
Reſolv'd at length his utmoſt Force t' exert, 
His Spirits gather'd to his fainting Heart, 
And the laſt Vigour rous'd in ev'ry Part; 
Then nimble from the Grecian Deck he roſe, 
939 And with a Leap ſprung fierce amidſt his Foes: 
And when his Hands no more cou'd wreak his Hate, 
His Sword no more cou'd miniſter to Fate, > 
Dying he preſt em with his hoſtile Weight. | 
id | O'er- 
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O' er- charg'd the Ship with Carcaſſes and Blood, 
Drunk faſt at many a Leak the briny Flood; 
Vielding at length the Waters wide give way, 
And fold her in the Boſome of the Sea; 
Then o'er her Head returning rolls the Tide, 
And cov'ring Waves the ſinking Hatches hide. 

That fatal Day was Slaughter ſeen to reign, 949 
In Wonders various, on the liquid Plain. 

On Lyciaas a ſteely Grappling ſtruck ; 
Struggling he drags with the tenacious Hook, 
And deep had drown'd beneath the greedy Wave, 
But that his Fellows ſtrove their Mate to fave; 945 
Clung to his Legs, they claſp him all they can, 
The Grappling tugs, aſunder flies the Man. 
No {ſingle Wound the gaping Rupture ſeems, 
Where trickling Crimſon wells in flender Streams; 
But from an Op'ning horrible and wide, 959 
A thouſand Veſlels pour the burſting Tide: 
At once the winding Channel's Courſe was broke, 
Where wand'ring Life her mazy Journey took: 
At once the Currents all forgot their way, 
And loſt their Purple in the Azare Sea. 
Soon from the lower Parts the Spirits fled, 
And motionleſs th' exhauſted Limbs lay dead: 
Not ſo the nobler Regions, where the Heart, 
And heaving Lungs their vital Pow rs exert; 
There ling'ring late, and long conflicting, Late 960 
Roſe againſt Fate, and ſtill maintain d the Strife. 
Driv'n out at length, unwillingiy and flow, 
She left her mortal Houſe, and fought the Shades 
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While eager for the Fight, an hardy Crew 
965 To one ſole Side their Force united drew, 
The Bark, unapt th' unequal Poiſe to bear, 
Turn'd o'er, and rear'd her loweſt Keel in Air: 
In vain his active Arms the Swimmer tries, 
No Aid the Swimmers uſeleſs Art ſupplies; 
| 979 The Cov'ring vaſt o'erwhelming ſhuts em down, 
| And helpleſs in the hollow Hold they drown. 
One Slaughter terrible above the reſt; 
The fatal Horror of the Fight expreſt. 
As o'er the crouded Surface of the Flood 
975 A youthful Swimmer ſwift his Way purſu'd; 
Two meeting Ships, by equal Fury preſt, 
With hoſtile Prows transfix d his ample Breaſt: 
| Suſpended by the dreadful Shock he hung, 
The brazen Beaks within his Boſom rung; 
959 Blood, Bones, and Entrails, maſhing with the Blow, 
From his pale Lips a hideous mixture flow. 
At length the backing Oars the Fight reſtrain, 
The lifeleſs Body drops amidſt the Main; 
Soon enter at the Breach the ruſhing Waves, 
985 And the falt Stream the mingled Carcals laves. 
Around the wat'ry Champian wide diſpread, 
The living Shipwracks float amidſt the Dead; 
With active Arms the liquid Deep they ply, 
And panting to their Mates for Succour cry : 
999 Now to ſome ſocial Veſſel preſs they near, 
Their Fellows pale the crouding Numbers fear; 
With ruthleſs Hearts their well-known Friends withſtand, 
And with keen Faulchions lop each graſping Hand; 
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The dying Fingers cling and clench the Wood, 
The heavy Trunk ſinks helpleſs in the Flood. 995 
Now ſpent was all the Warriors ſteely Store, | 
New Darts they ſeek, and other Arms explore, 
This wields a Flag-ſtaff, that a pond'rous Oar. | 
Wrath's ready Hands are never at a loſs; 
The Fragments of the ſhatter d Ship they toks. 1000 
The uſeleſs Rower from his Seat is caſt, 
Then fly the Benches, and the broken Maſt. 
Some ſeizing, as it ſinks, the breathleſs Coarſe, 
From the cold Graſp the Blood-ſtain'd Weapon force. 
Some from their own freſh bleeding Boſomes take, 1005 
And at the Foe the dropping Jav'lin ſhake: 
The left Hand ſtays the Blood, and ſooths the Pain, 
The right ſends back the reeking Spear again. 
Now Gods of various Elements conſpire, 

To Nereus, Vulcan joins his hoſtile Fire; 1010 
With Oils, and living Sulphur, Darts they frame, 
Prepar'd to ſpread afar the kindling Flame; 
Around, the catching Miſchiets ſwift ſucceed, 

The floating Hulks their own Deſtruction feed; 
The ſmeary Wax the bright'ning Blaze ſupplies, 1015 
And wavy Fires from pitchy Planks ariſe: 
Amidſt the Flood the ruddy Torrent ſtrays, 
And fierce upon the ſcatt' ring Shipwrecks preys. 


Here one with haſte a flaming Veſſel leaves ; | 
Another, ſpent and beaten by the Waves, > 1920 
As eager to the burning Ruin cleaves. | 
Amidſt the various ways of Death to kill, | 
Whether by Seas, by Fires, or wounding Steel, > 


The dreadfulleſt is that, whoſe preſent Force we feel. | 
I 1 Nor 
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1025 Nor Valour leſs her fatal Rage maintains, 
In daring Breaſts that ſwim the liquid Plains: 
Some gather up the Darts that floating lie, 
And to the Combatants new Deaths ſupply. 
Some ſtruggling in the Deep the War provoke, 
zo Riſe o'er the Surge, and aim a languid Stroke. 
Some with ſtrong Grafp the Foe conflicting join, 
Mix Limbs with Limbs, and hoſtile Wreathings twine, 
Till plunging, preſſing to the Bottom down, 
Vanquiſh'd, and Vanquithers, alike they drown. 
103 One, chief above the reſt, is mark d by Fame, 
For wat' ry Fight, and Phoceus was his Name: 
The heaving Breath of Life he knew to keep, 
While long he dwelt within the loweſt Deep; 
Full many a Fathom down he had explor'd, 
1040 For Treaſures loſt, old Ocean's oozy Hoard; 
Ott' when the flooky Anchor ſtuck below, 
He ſunk, and bad the captive Veſſel go. 
A Foe he ſeis d cloſe cleaving to his Breaſt, 
And underneath the tumbling Billows preſt: 
:045 But when the skillful Victor wou'd repair, 
To upper Seas, and ſought the treer Air; 
Haplels beneath the crouding Keels he roſe, 
The crouding Keels his wonted way oppoſe; 
Back beaten, and aſtoniſh'd with the Blow, 
:-59 He ſinks, to bide for ever now below. 
Some hang upon the Oars with weighty Force, 
To intercept the hoſtile Veſſel's Courſe; 
Some to the laſt the Cauſe they love defend, 
And valiant Lives by uſeful Deaths wou'd end; 
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With Breaſts oppos'd the thund'ring Beaks they brave, 
And what they fought for living, dying fave. 
As Tyrrhen, from a Roman Poop on high, 
Ran o'er the various Combat with his Eye; 
Sure aiming, from his Balearic Thong, 


1055 


Bold Ligdamus a pond'rous Bullet flung; 106⁰ 

Thro' liquid Air the Ball ſhrill whiſtling flies, 

And cuts its way thro' hapleſs Tyrrhen's Eyes. 

Th' aſtoniſh'd Youth ſtands ſtruck with ſudden Night, 

While burſting ſtart the bleeding Orbs of Sight. 

At firſt he took the Darkneſs to be Death, 

And thought himſelf amidft the Shades beneath; 

But ſoon recov'ring from the ſtunning Stound, 

He liv'd, unhappily he livd, he found. 

Vigour at length, and wonted Force returns, 

And with new Rage his vahant Boſome burns: 1070 

To me, my Friends, (he cry d) your Aid ſupply, 

Nor uſeleſs let your Fellow-Soldier die ; 

Give me, oppos'd againſt the Foe, to ſtand, 

While like ſome Engine you direct my Hand. 

And thou, my poor remaining Life, prepare 

To meet each Hazard of the various War; 

At leaſt, my mangled Carcaſs ſhall pretend 

To interpoſe, and ſhield ſome valiant Friend: 

Plac'd like a Mark their Darts I may ſuſtain, 

And, to preſerve ſome better Man, be ſlain. 
Thus faid, unaiming he a av lin threw, 

The Jav'lin wing d, with fure Deſtruction flew ; 

In Argus the deſcending Steel takes place, 

Argus, a Grecian, of illuſtrious Race. 
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1985 Deep ſinks the piercing Point, where to the Loins 
Above the Navel high the Belly joins; 
The fagg'ring Youth falls forward on his Fate, 
And helps the goring Weapon with his Weight. 
It chanc d, to ruthleſs Deſtiny deſign'd, 
ogo To the ſame Ship his aged Sire was join'd: 
While young, for high Atchievements was he known, 
The firſt in fair Maſſilia for Renown ; 
Now an Example meerly, and a Name, 
Willing to rouſe the younger Sort he came, 
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:0995 And fire their Souls to emulate his Fame. 
When from the Prow, where diſtant far he ſtood, 
He ſaw his Son lie welt'ring in his Blood; 
Soon to the Poop, oft' ſtumbling in his haſte, 
With falt' ring Steps the feeble Father paſt. 
:100 No falling Tears his wrinkled Cheeks bedew, 
But ſtiff ning Cold and motionleſs he grew: 
Deep Night and deadly Shades of Darkneſs riſe, 
And hide his much-lov'd Argus from his Eyes. 
As to the dizzy Youth the Sire appears, 
1105 His dying, weak, unwieldy Head he rears; 
With lifted Eyes he caſt a mournful Look, 
His pale Lips mov'd, and fain he wou'd have ſpoke; 
But unexpreſs d th' imperfect Accent hung, 
Loſt in his falling Jaws and murm'ring Tongue: 
1110 Yet in his ſpeechleſs Viſage ſeems expreſt, 
What, had he Words, wou'd be his laſt Requeſt: 
That aged Hand to ſeal his cloſing Eye, 
And in his Father's fond Embrace to die. 
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But he, when Grief with keeneſt Senſe revives, 
With Nature's ſtrongeſt P:ngs conflicting ſtrives; 
Let me not loſe this Hour of Death, he cries, 
Which my indulgent Deſtiny ſupplies; 

And thou forgive, forgive me, oh my Son, 

It thy dear Lips, and laſt Embrace I ſhun. 

Warm trom thy Wound the purple Current Hows, 
And vital Breath yet heaving comes and goes: 

Yet my lad Eyes behold thee, yet alive, 

And thou ſhalt, yet, thy wretched Sire ſurvive. 

He faid, and fierce, by frantick Sorrow preſt, 

_ Plung'd his ſharp Sword amidſt his aged Breaſt: 
And tho' Life's guſhing Streams the Weapon ſtain 
Headlong he leaps amidſt the greedy Main; 
While this laſt With ran ever in his Mind, 

To die, and leave his darling Son behind 3 

Eager to part, his Soul dildain'd to wait, 

And truſt uncertain to a ſingle Fate. 

And now Maflia's vanquith'd Force gives way, 
And Cuyjar's Fortune claims the doubttul Day. 
The Grecian Fleet is all dij} pers'd around, 

Some in the Bottom of the Deep lie drown'd; 


Some, Captives made, their haughty Victors bore, 


While ſome, but thoſe a few, fled timely to the Shore. | 


But oh! what Verſe, what Numbers can expreſs, 
The mournful City, and her ſore Diſtreſs 

Upon the Beach lamenting Matrons ſtand, 
And Wailings eccho o'er the lerigth ieth ning Strand: 
Their Eyes are fixd upon the Waters wide, 
And watch the Bodies driving with the Tide. 
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Here a fond Wife, with pious Error, preſt 
1145 Some hoſtile Roman to her throbbing Breaſt; 
There to a mangled Trunk two Mothers run, 
Each graſps, and each would claim it for her Son; 
Each, what her boading Heart perſwades, believes, 
And for the laſt fad Office tondly ſtrives. 
1159 But Brutus now victorious on the Main, 
To Cæſar vindicates the wat'ry Plain; 
Firſt to his Brow he binds the Naval Crown, 
And bids the ſpacious Deep the mighty Maſter own. 
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Cæſar having join'd Fabius, whom he had jent before him 1n:t9 
Spain, encamps upon a riſing Ground near Ilerda, and tot 
far from the River Sicoris : There, the Waters being feuer 


| by great Rains endanger his Camp; but the Weather turns 
| fair, and the Floods abating, Pompey's Lientenaiits, Afra— 
| nius and Petreius, who lay over-againſt hm, decamp j11c- 
denly. Cæſar follows, and encamps ſo as to cut off their 
Paſjage, or any Uſe of the River Iberus. As both Arms 
lay now very near to each other, the Soldiers 01! b9th fides 
knew, and ſaluted one another; and forgetting the oppoſite 
Intereſt and Factions they were engag'd in, ran out from 
their ſeveral Camps, aw emorac'd one another ith great 
[enderneſs. Many of Cæſar . Soldiers were noted into t 
Enemy's Camp, and feafted by their Friends aö Reatens. 
But Petreius apprehending this Famiharity might be of 
Conſequence to his Party, commanded em all (ih agamy; 

the Rules of Humanity and Hoſpitality) to be fd. Alfter 

this, he attempts in vain to march back towards Hlerda; but 

ws prevented, aid mclos'd by Cœſar; to whom, both himſelf 

| and Afranius, after their Army had ſuffer'd extreamly for 
want of Water and other Neceſſarics, are compelFd to ſur— 
render, Without asKing any other Conditions than that they 
might not be compelPd to take on in his Army: I his Cæſar, 
with great Generofity, grants, and diſimiſſes em. In the 
meaiuhle, C. Antonius, who comnanded for Cæſar near 
Salonæ, 9 152 Coaft of Dalmatia, Veins ſhut up by Octa- 
vius, Pompey's Admiral, and deſtitute of Proviſions, had 
attempted by help of ſome Veſſels, or floating Machines of a 
new Iudentium, to paſs thro Pompey's Fleet : Tao of em by 
advaiitage of the Tide found means to eſcape, but the third, 
which carried a thouſand Opitergians commanded by Vul- 

teius, was imtercepted by a Boom laid under the Water. 

1 heſe when they found it impoſſible to get off, at the Perſua- 
fron, and by the Example of their Leader, ran upon one ano- 
ther's Swords and dyd. In Africa the Poet introduces 
Curio enquiring after the Story of Hercules ald Antæus, 
which is recounted to him by one of the Natroes, and after- 


wards relates the Particulars of his being circunroented, de- 


feated, and kill d by Juba. 
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F UT Czſar in Iberian Fields afar, 


War; 


the Plain, 


Vaſt is the Prize, and great the Victor's Gain. 
For Pompey, with alternative Command, 
The brave Petreius, and Afranius ſtand: 


The Chiefs in Friendſhip's juſt Conditions join, 
And, cordial to the Common Cauſe, combine; 
By Turns they quit, by Turns reſume the Sway, 
The Camp to guard, or Battle to array; 

To theſe their Aid the nimble YVedons yield, 
With thoſe who till Afuria's hilly Field; 

K k 


And tho no Hills of Slaughter heap 


No purple Deluge leaves a guilty Stain, ö 
5 


Ev'n to the Weſtern Ocean ſpreads the 


| | 


2 


Nor 
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Nor wanted then the Celriberians bold, 
15 Who draw their long Deſcent from Celtick Gauls of Old. 
Where riſing Grounds the fruitful Champian end, 
And unperceiv'd by ſoft Degrees aſcend; 
An ancient Race their City choſe to found, 
And with Verdis Walls the Summit crown'd. 
22 The .yicoris, of no ignoble Name, 
Faſt by the Mountain pours his gentle Stream. 
A ſtable Bridge runs croſs from Side to Side, | 
| Whoſe ſpacious Arch tranſmits the paſſing Tide, 
And jutting Peers the wint'ry Floods abide. 
| Two neighb'ring Hills their Heads diſtinguiſt'd raiſe; 
The firſt great Pompey's Enſigns high diſplays; 
Proud Cz/ar's Camp upon the next is ſeen ; 
The River interpoſing glides between. 
Wide ſpread beyond, an ample Plain extends, 
3? Far as the piercing Eye its Proſpect ſends: 
Upon the ſpacious Level's utmoſt Bound, 
The Cinga rolls his rapid Waves around. 
But ſoon in full /herur Channel loft, 
His blended Waters ſeek Fheria's Coaſt; 
35 He yields to the ſuperiour Torrent's Fame, 
And with the Country takes his nobler Name. 
Now gan the Lamp of Heav'n the Plains to gild, 
When moving Legions hide th embattled Field; 
When Front to Front oppos'd in juſt Array, 
42 The Chieftains each their hoſtile Powr's diſplay: 
But whether conſcious Shame their Wrath repteſt, 
And ſoft Reluctance roſe in ev'ry Breaſt; 


r 


Or Virtue did a ſhort- lived Rule reſume, 

And gain d one Day for Liberty and Rome; 

Suſpended Rage yet linger d for a Space, 45 
And to the Welt declin'd the Sun in Peace. 

Night roſe, and black'ning Shades involv'd the Sky, 

When Czſar bent War's wily Arts to try; 

Thro' his extended Battle gives Command, 

The foremoſt Lines in Order fix'd {hall ſtand; 50 
Meanwhile the laſt, low lurking from the Foe, 

With ſecret Labour fink a Trench below: 

Succeſsful they the deſtin d Task purſue, 

While cloſing Files prevent the hoſtile View. 


Soon as the Morn renew'd the dawning Grey, | 55 
He bids the Soldier urge his ſpeedy way, 
To ſeize a vacant Height that near /lerda lay. | 


This ſaw the Foe, and wing'd with Fear and Shame, 
Thro' ſecret Paths with ſwift Prevention came. 


Now various Motives various Hopes afford, 


60 
To theſe the Place, to thoſe the Conqu' ring Sword: 
Oppreſs'd beneath their Armour's cumbrous Weight, 
Th' Aſſailants lab ring tempt the ſteepy Height; 
Half bending back they mount with panting Pain, 
The foll wing Croud their foremoſt Mates ſuſtain; 65 


Againſt the ſhelving Preeipice they toil, 

And prop their Hands upon the ſteely Pile; 

On Cliffs, and Shrubs, their Steps, ſome-glimbing ſtay, 
With cutting Swords ſome clear the woody Way; 

Nor Death, nor Wounds their Enemies annoy, 

While other Uſes now their Arms employ. 


70 
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95 And rul'd in juſt Equation with the Night: 


9 


Their Chief the Danger from afar ſurvey' d, 
And bad the Horſe fly timely to their Aid. 
In Order juſt the ready Squadrons ride, 

Then whceling, to the Right and Left divide, 
To flank the Foot, and guard cach naked Side. 
Safe in the middle Space retire the Foot, 
Make good the Rear, and ſcorn the Foes Purſuit; 
Each Side retreat, tho each diſdain to yield, 

do And claim the Glory of the doubtful Field. 

Thus far the Cauſe of Rome by Arms was try d, 

And human Rage alone the War ſupply d; 
But now the Elements new Wrath preparc, 


OI 
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And gath ring Tempeſts vex the troubled Air. 
35 Long had the Earth by wint'ry Froſt been bound, 
And the dry North had numb'd the lazy Ground. 
No furrow'd Fields were drench'd with drifly Rain, 
Snow hid the Hills, and hoary Ice the Plain 
All deſolate the Weſtern Climes were ſeen, | 
99 Keen were the Blaſts, and ſharp the Blue ſerene, > 


To parch the fading Herb, and nip the ſpringing G ren. 
At length the genial Heat began to ſhine; 
With ſtronger Beams in Aries vernal Sign; 
Again the golden Day reſum d its Right, 


The Moon her monthly Courſe had now begun, 
And with increaſing Horns forſook the Sun; 
When Boreas, by Night's ſilver Empreſs driv'n, 
To ſofter Airs reſign d the Weſtern Heav'n. 

oo Then with warm Breezes gentler Eurus came, 
Glowing with India s, and Arabia's Flame. 
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The ſweeping Wind the gath'ring Vapours preſt, 
From ev'ry Region of the fartheſt Eaſt ; 
Nor hang they heavy in the midway Sky, 
But ſpecdy to Heſperia driving fly; 105 
To Calpe's Hills the ſluicy Rains repair, 
From North, and South, the Clouds aſſemble there, 
And dark ning Storms low'r in the ſluggiſh Air. 
Where Weſtern Skies the utmoſt Ocean bound, | 
The wat'ry Treaſures heap the Welkin round; 110 
Thither they croud, and ſcanted in the Space, 
Scarce between Heav'n and Earth can find a Place. 
Condens'd at length the ſpouting Torrents pour, 

| Farth ſmoaks, and rattles with the guſhing Show'r; 
7Jooe's torky Fires are rarely ſeen to fly, 115 
Extinguith'd in the Deluge ſoon they die; 
Nor c'er before did dewy Iris ſhow 
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Such fady Colours, or ſo maim'd a Bow: 

 Unvary'd by the Light's refracting Beam, 
She ſtoop'd to drink from Ocean's briny Stream; 120 
Then to the dropping Sky reſtor'd the Rain: 
Again the falling Waters ſought the Main. 
Then firſt the cov'ring Snows began to flow 
From off the Pyreneans hoary Brow ; 
Huge Hills of Froſt, a thouſand Ages old, 
Oer which the Summer Suns had vainly roll'd, 


125 


Now melting, ruſh from ev'ry {ide amain, 
Swell ev'ry Brook, and deluge all the Plain. 


And now oer Cz/ar's Camp the Torrents ſweep, 
Bear down the Works, and fill the Trenches deep. x30 
LI 1 Here 
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Here Men and Arms in mix d Confuſion ſwim, 


And hollow Tents drive with th impetuous Stream; 
Loſt in the ſpreading Flood the Land-marks lie, 


Nor can the Forager his way deſcry. 
135 No Beaſts for Food the floating Paſtures yield, 
Nor Herbage riſes in the wat'ry Pield. 
And now, to fill the Meaſure of their Fears, 
Her baleful Viſage meager Famine rears; 
Seldom alone, ſhe troops among the Fiends, 
140 And ſtill on War and Peſtilence attends. 
Unpreſs d, unſtraiten'd by beſieging Foes, 
All Miſeries of Want the Soldier knows. 
Gladly he gives his little Wealth, to cat, 
And buys a Morſel, with his whole Eſtate. 
145 Curſt Merchandize! where Life it ſelf is ſold, 
And Avarice conſents to ſtarve for Gold! 
No Rock; no riſing Mountain rears his Head, 
No ſingle River winds along the Mead, 
But one vaſt Lake o'er all the Land is ſpread. 
5 No lofty Grove, no Forreſt Haunt is found, 
But in his Den deep lies the Salvage drown'd: 
With headlong Rage reſiſtleſs in its Courſe, 
The rapid Torrent whirls the ſnorting Horſe ; 
High o'er the Sea the foamy Freſhes ride, 


:55 While backward 7ethys turns her yielding Tide. 


Mean-time continu'd Darkneſs veils the Skies, 
And Suns with unavailing Ardor riſe; 
Nature no more her various Face can boaſt, 


But Form 1s huddled up in Night, and loſt. 


— 
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Such are the Climes beneath the frozen Zone, 
Where chearleſs Winter plants her dreary Throne; 
No golden Stars their gloomy Heav'ns adorn, 

Nor genial Seaſons to their Earth return: 


But everlaſting Ice and Snows appear, 


Bind up the Summer Signs, and curſe the barren Year. 


Almighty Sire! who doſt ſupreamly Reign, 
And thou great Ruler of the raging Main! 
Ye gracious Gods! in Mercy give Command, 
This Deſolation may for ever ſtand. 
Thou Joe! for ever cloud thy ſtormy Sky; 
Thou Neptune! bid thy angry Waves run high; 
Heave thy huge Trident for a mighty Blow, 
Strike the ſtrong Earth, and bid her Fountains flow ; 
Bid ev'ry River-God exhauſt his Urn, 
Nor let thy own alternate Tides return; 
Wide let their blended Waters waſte around, 
Theſe Regions, Rhine, and thoſe the Rhone confound. 
Melt, ye hoar Mountains of Riphæan Snow; 
Brooks, Streams, and Lakes, let all your Sources go; 
Your ſpreading Floods the Guilt of Rome ſhall ſpare, 
And fave the wretched World from Civil War. 

But Fortune ſtay'd her ſhort Diſpleaſure here, 
Nor urg'd her Minion with too long a Fear; 
With large Increaſe her Favours full return d, 

As if the Gods themſelves his Anger mourn'd; 
As if his Name were terrible to Heav'n, 
And Providence cou'd ſue to be forgiv'n. 

Now gan the Welkin clear to ſhine ſerene, 

And Phebus potent in his Rays was ſeen. _ 
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go The ſcatt ring Clouds diſclos d the piercing Light, 
And hung the Firmament with fleecy White; 

The troublous Storm had ſpent his wrathful Store, 
And clatt'ring Rains were heard to ruſh no more. 
Again the Woods their leafy Honours raiſe, 

195 And Herds upon the riſing Mountains graze. 
Day's genial Heat upon the Damps prevails, 
And ripens into Earth the ſlimy Vales. 
Bright glitt'ring Stars adorn Night's ſpangled Air, 
And ruddy Ev'ning Skies foretel the Morning fair. 

220 Soon as the falling v/cori15 begun 


A peaceful Stream within his Banks to run, 


The bending Willow into Barks they twine, 
Then line the Work with Spoils of ſlaughter'd Kine: 
Such are the Floats Venetian Fiſhers know, 

% Where in dull Marthes ſtands the ſettling Po; 
On ſuch to neighb'ring Gar}, allur'd by Gain, 
The bolder Britons croſs the fwelling Main ; 
Like theſe, when fruitful gt lies afloat; 

Ihe Memphian Artiſt builds his reedy Boat. 

210 On theſe embarking bold with ca ger haſte; 
Acroſs the Stream his Legions Czar paſt: 
Strait the tall Woods with ſounding Strokes are fell'd, 
And with ſtrong Piles a beamy Bridge they build; 
Then mindful of the Flood ſo lately ſpread, 

215 They ſtretch the length'ni ng Arches o'er the Mead. 
And leaſt his bolder Waters riſe again, 
With num'rous Dykes they Canton out the Plain, 
And by a thouſand Streams the ſuff Ting River drain. 


| 
| 
J 
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Petreius now a Fate ſuperior faw, 
While Elements obey proud Cæſar's Law; 223 
Then ſtrait Hlerda's lofty Walls forſook, 
And to the fartheſt Weſt his Arms betook ; 
The nearer Regions faithleſs all around, 
And baſely to the Victor bent, he found. 
When with juſt Rage and Indignation fir'd, 225 
He to the Celtiberians fierce retir'd ; 
There ſought, amidſt the World's extreameſt Parts, 
Still daring Hands, and ſtill unconquer'd Hearts. 
Soon as he view'd the neighb'ring Mountain's Head 
No longer by the hoſtile Camp O erſpread, 233 
Ceſar commands to Arm. Without delay 
The Soldier to the River bends his way ; 
None then with cautious Care the Bridge cxplor'd, 
Or ſought the Shallows of the ſafer Ford; 
Arm'd at all Points, they plunge amidſt the Flood, 237 
And with ſtrong Sinews make the Paſſage good: 
Dangers they ſcorn that might the Bold affright, 
And ſtop ev'n panting Cowards in their Flight. 
At length the farther Bank attaining ſafe, 
Child by the Stream, their dropping Limbs they chafe: 
Then with freſh Vigour urge the Foes Purſuit, 
And in the ſprightly Chace, the Pow'rs of Life recruit. 
Thus they; till half the Courſe of Light was run, 
And leſs'ning Shadows own'd the Noon-day Sun; 
The Fliers now a doubtful Fight maintain, 245 
While the fleet Horſe in Squadrons ſcour the Plain; 
The Stragglcrs ſcatt ring round they force to yield, 
And gather up the Gleanings of the Field. 
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Midſt a wide Plain two lofty Rocks ariſe, 
% Between the Cliffs an humble Valley lies; 
Long Rows of ridgy Mountains run behind, 
Where Ways obſcure and ſecret Paſſes wind. 
But Cz/ſar, deep within his Thought, foreſees 
The Foes Attempt the Covert ſtrong to ſeize; 
255 So may their Troops at leiſure range atar, 
And to the Celtiberians lead the War. 
Be quick (he cries) nor minding juſt Array, 
Swift, to the Combate, wing your ſpeedy Way. 
See! where yon Cowards to the Faſtneſs haſte, 
6 But let your Terrors in their Way be plac'd: 
Pierce not the fearful Backs of thoſe that fly, 
But on your meeting Jav'lins let 'em dic. 
He ſaid. The ready Legions took the Word, 
And haſtily obey their eager Lord; 
With Diligence the coming Foe prevent, 
And ſtay their Marches, to the Mountains bent. 
Near neighb'ring now the Camps intrench'd are ſeen, 
With ſcarce a narrow Interval between. 
Soon as their Eyes o erſnoot the middle Space, 
:70 From either Hoſt, Sires, Sons, and Brothers trace 
The well-known Features of ſome kindred Face. 
Then firſt their Hearts with Tenderneſs were ſtruck; 
Firſt with Remorſe for Civil Rage they ſhook ; 
Stiff ning with Horror cold, and dire Amaze, 
:-; Awhile in ſilent Interviews they gaze: 


Anon with ſpeechleſs Signs their Swords falute, 
While Thoughts conflicting keep their Maſters mute. 
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At length, diſdaining ſtill to be repreſt, | 
Prevailing Paſſion roſe in ev'ry Breaſt, 
And the vain Rules of guilty War tranſgreſs'd. } 280 


As at a Signal, both their Trenches quit, 

And ſpreading Arms in cloſe Embraces knit: 

Now Friendſhip runs o'er all her ancient Claims, 

Gueſt and Companion are their only Names; 

Old Neighbourhood they fondly call to Mind, 285 

And how their boyiſh Years in Leagues were join'd. 

With Grief each other mutually they know, 

And find a Friend in ev'ry Roman Foe. 

Their falling Tears their ſteely Arms bedew, 

While interrupting Sighs each Kits purſue ; 299 

And tho their Hands are yet unſtain'd by Guilt, 

They tremble for the Blood they might have ſpilt. 

But ſpeak, unhappy Roman ! ſpeak thy Pain, 

Say for what Woes thy ſtreaming Eyes complain ? 

Why doſt thou groan? Why beat thy ſounding Breaſt ? 

Why is this wild fantaſtick Grief expreſt? 

Is it, that yet thy Country claims thy Care ? 

Doſt thou the Crimes of War unwilling ſhare ? 

Ah! whither art thou by thy Fears betray'd ? 

How can'ſt thou dread that Pow'r thy ſelf haſt made 

Do Cz/ar's Trumpets call thee? Scorn the Sound. 
Do's he bid, March? Dare thou to keep thy Ground. 

80 Rage and Slaughter ſhall to Juſtice yield, 

And fierce Erinnys quit the fatal Field: 

Cæſar in Peace a private State ſhall know, 395 

And Pompey be no longer call'd his Foe. 


295 


Appear 
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Appear, thou heav'nly G blelt appear 
And ſhed thy better Influences here. 


Thou who the warring Elements doſt bind, 
fe of the World, and Safety of Mankind, 


| 


Infuſe thy ſov'reign Balm, and heal the wrathful Mind. | 


But if the ſame dire Fury rages yet, 


Too well they know what Foes their Swords ſhall meet; 


No blind Pretence of Ignorance remains, 


3:5 The Blood they ſhed muſt flow from Roman Veins. 


Oh! fatal Truce! the Brand of guilty Rome! 


From thee worſe Wars and redder Slaughters come. 


See! with what free and unſuſpecting Love, 


From Camp to Camp, the jocund Warriors rove ; 


320 Each to his turphy Table bids his Gueſt, 
And Bacchus crowns the hoſpitable Feaſt. 
The graſſy Fires retulgent lend their Light, 
While Converſation ſleepleſs waſtes the Night: 
Ot early Feats of Arms, by turns they tell, 
Of Fortunes that in various Fields befel, 
With well-becoming Pride their Deeds relate, 
And now agree, and friendly now debate: 
At length their unauſpicious Hands are join'd, 


And facred Leagues with Faith renew'd thy bind. 


::> But oh! what worſe could cruel Fate afford! 
The Furies ſmil'd upon the curſt Accord, 
And dy'd with deeper Stains the Roman Sword. 
By buſie Fame Petreius ſoon is told, 
His Camp, himſelf, to Cæſar all are fold; 
335 When ſlrait the chief Indignant calls to Arm, 
Ard bids the Trumpet ſpread the loud Alarm. 


With 
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With War encompals'd round he takes his Way, 
And breaks the ſhort- lv d Truce with fierce Affray; 
He drives th' unarm'd and unſuſpecting Gueſt, 
Amaz' d, and wounded, from th' unfinith'd Feaſt ; $40 
With horrid Steel he cuts each fond Embrace, 
And violates with Blood the new-made Peace. 
And leaſt the fainting Flames of Wrath expire, 
With Words like theſe he fanns the deadly Fire. 

Ye Herd! unknowing of the Roman Worth, 
And loſt to that great Cauſe which led you forth; 
Tho Victory, and Captive Cæſar, were 
Honours too glorious for your Swords to ſhare; 
Yet ſomething, Abject as you are, from you, 
Something to Virtue and the Laws is due: 350 
A ſecond Praiſe ev'n yet you may partake; 
Fight, and be vanquiſh'd for your Country's fake. 
Can you, while Fate as yet ſuſpends our Doom, 
While you have Blood and Lives to loſe for Rowe, 
Can you with tame Submiſſion ſeek a Lord; 
And own a Cauſe by Men and Gods abhorr'd : 
Will you in lowly wiſe his Mercy crave? 
Can Soldiers beg to wear the Name of Slave? 
Wou'd you for us your Suit to Ceſar move? 
Know we di{dain his pard ning Pow'r to prove : 
No private Bargain ſhall redeem this Head; 
For Rome, and not for us, the War was made. 
Tho Peace a {pecious poor Pretence afford, 
Baſeneſs and Bondage lurk beneath the Word. 
In vain the Workmen {earch the ſteely Mine 365 
To arm the Field, and bid the Battle ſhine : 

Nn In 
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In vain the Fortreſs lifts her tow'ry Height; 
In vain the warlike Steed provokes the Fight; 
In vain our Oars the foamy Ocean ſweep; 
o In vain our floating Caſtles hide the Deep; 
in vain by Land, in vain by Sea we tought, 
It Peace ſhall e'cr with Liberty be bought. 
Sce! with what Conſtancy, what gallant Pride, 
Our ſtedfaſt Foes defend an impious Side! 
3-5 Bound by their Oaths, tho Enemies to Good, 
They ſcorn to change from what they once have vow'd. 
While cach vain Breath your ſlack ning Faith withdraws, | 
Yours! who pretend to arm for Rome and Laws, 


& — — 


Who find no Fault, but Juſtice in your Caule. 
3% And yet, methinks, I would not give you o'er, 
A brave Repentance ſtill is in your Pow'r; 
While Pompey calls the utmoſt Eaſt from far, 
And leads the /1dian Monarchs on to War. 
Shall we (oh Shame!) prevent his great Succeſs, 
335 And bind his Hands by our inglorious Peace? 
He ipoke; and civil Rage at once returns, | 
Each Breaſt the fonder Thought of Pity ſcorns, 
And ruthleſs with redoubled Fury burns. | 
So when the Tyger, or the ſpotted Pard, 
Long from the Woods, and Salvage Haunts debarr'd 
From their firſt Fierceneſs for a while are won, 
And ſcem to put a gentler Nature on; 
Patient their Priſon, and Mankind they bear, 
Fawn on their Lords, and Looks leſs horrid wear: 
395 But let the Taſte of Slaughter be renew'd, 
And their fell Jaws again with Gore embrew'd; 


Then 
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Then dreadtully their wak'ning Furies rife, 
And glaring Fires rekindle in their Eyes; 
With wrathful Roar their ecchoing Dens they tear, | 
And hardly, ev'n the well-known Keeper ſpare; > 490 
The ſhudd'ring Keeper ſhakes, and ſtands aloof for Fear. | 
From Friendſhip freed, and conſcious Nature's Tic, 
To undiſtinguiſh'd Slaughters looſe they fly; 
With Guilt avow'd their daring Crimes advance, 
And ſcorn th Excuſe of Ignorance and Chance. 405 
Thoſe whom ſo late their fond Embraces preſt, 
The Boſom's Partner, and the welcome Gueſt; 
Now at the Board unhoſpitable bleed, 
While Streams of Blood the flowing Bowl ſucceed. 
With Groans at firſt, each draws the glitt'ring Brand, 410 
And ling'ring Death ſtops in th' unwilling Hand: 
Till urg'd at length returning Force they feel, 
And catch new Courage from the murd'ring Stec]: 
Vengeance and Hatred riſe with ev'ry Blow, 
And Blood paints ev'ry Viſage like a Foc. 
 Uproar and Horrour thro the Camp abound, 
While impious Sons their mangled Fathers wound, 
And lcaſt the Merit of the Crime be loſt, 
With dreadful Joy the Parricide they boalt ; 
Proud to their Chiets the cold pale Heads they bear, 
The Gore yet dropping from the ſilver Hair. 

But thou, oh Cz/ar! to the Gods be dear 
Thy pious Mercy well becomes their Care; 
And tho thy Soldier falls by treach'rous Peace, 
Be proud, and reckon this thy oreat Succels. 


Not 
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Not all thou ow'ſt to bounteous Fortune's Smile, 
Not proud Maſſilia, nor the Pharian Nile; 
Not the full Conqueſt of Pharſaha's Field, 
Cou'd greater Fame, or nobler Trophies yield; 
439 Thine and the Cauſe of Juſtice now are one, 
Since guilty Slaughter brands thy Foes alone. 
Nor dare the conſcious Leaders longer wait, 
Or truſt to ſuch unhallow'd Hands their Fate: 
Aſtonith'd and diſmay'd they ſhun the Fight, 
425 And to /lerda turn their haſty Flight. 
But ere their March atchieves its deſtin'd Courſe, 
Preventing C/ar ſends the winged Horſe: 
The ſpeedy Squadrons ſeiſe th' appointed Ground, 
And hold their Foes on Hills encompals'd round. 
+42 Pent up in barren Heights, they ſtrive in vain 
Refreſhing Springs and flowing Streams to gain; 
Strong hoſtile Works their Camp's Extenſion ſtay, 
And deep lunk Trenches intercept their Way. 
Now Deaths in unexpected Forms ariſe, 
445 Ihirſt, and pale Famine ſtalk before their Eyes. 
Shut up and cloſe beſieg d, no more they need 
The Strength, or Swittnels of the warlike Steed; 
But doom the gen'rous Courſers all to bleed. 
Hopcleſs at length, and barr'd around from Flight, 
Hecadlong they ruſh to Arms, and urge the Fight: 
But Car, who with wary Eyes beheld, 
With what determin'd Rage they ſought the Field, 
Reſtrain'd his eager Troops. Forbear, he cry'd, 
Nor let your Swords in Madmen's Blood be dy'd. 
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But ſince they come devoted by Deſpair, | 445 
Since Life is grown unworthy of their Care, > 
Since 'tis their time to die, 'tis ours to ſpare. | 


Thoſe naked Boſomes that provoke the Foe, 
With greedy Hopes of deadly Vengeance glow ; 
With Pleaſure ſhall they meet the pointed Steel, 450 
Nor ſmarting Wounds, nor dying Anguiſh feel, 
It, while they bleed, your Cæſar ſhares the Pain, 
And mourns his gallant Friends among the Slain. 
But wait awhile, this Rage ſhall ſoon be paſt, 
This Blaze of Courage 1s too fierce to laſt ; 3, "OOF 
This Ardour for the Fight ſhall taint away, 
And all this fond Deſire of Death decay. 
He ſpoke; and at the Word the War was ſtay d, 
Till Phebus fled from Night's aſcending Shade. 
Ev'n all the Day, embattled on the Plain, 469 


The raſh Petre:ans urge to Arms in vain: 
At length the weary Fire began to ceaſe, 
And waſting Fury languith'd into Peace; 
Th impatient Arrogance of Wrath declin'd, - 
And flack'ning Paſſions cool'd upon the Mind. 465 
So when, the Battel roaring loud around, | 
Some Warriour warm receives a fatal Wound; 
While yet the griding Sword has newly paſt, 
And the firſt pungent Pains and Anguiſh laſt; 
While full with Life the turgid Veſſels riſe, 470 
And the warm Juice the ſpritely Nerve ſupplies; 
Fach ſin wy Limb with fiercer Force is preſt, 
And Rage redoubles in the burning Breaſt: 


D's: But 
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But it, as conſcious of th' Advantage gain d- 
+75 The cooler Victor ſtays his wrathful Hand; 
Then ſinks his Thrall with ebbing Spirits low, 
The black Blood ſtiffens and forgets to flow; 
Cold Damps and Numbneſs cloſe the deadly Stound, 
And ſtretch him pale and fainting on the Ground. 
+452 For Water now on ev'ry Side thy try, 
Alike the Sword and delving Spade employ ; 
Earth's Boſome dark, laborious they explore, 
And ſearch the Sources of her liquid Store: 
Deep in the hollow Hill the Well deſcends, 
+55 Till level with the moiſter Plain it ends. 
Not lower down from chearful Day decline 
The pale A/jyrians, in the Golden Mine. 
In vain they toil, no ſecret Streams are found 
To roll their murm'ring Tides beneath the Ground: 
+92 No burſting Springs repay the Workman's Stroke, 
Nor glitt'ring guſh from out the wounded Rock; 
No ſwWeating Caves in dewy Droppings {tand, 
Nor imalleſt Rills run gurgling o'er the Sand. 
Spent and exhauſted with the fruitleſs Pain, 
+95 The fainting Youth aſcend to Light again. 
And now leſs patient of the Drought they grow, 
Than in thoſe cooler Depths of Earth below ; 
No ſav'ry Viands crown the chearful Board, 
Ev'n Food for want of Water ſtands abhorr'd ; 
522 To Hunger's meager Refuge they retreat, 
And ſince they cannot Drink refuſe to Eat. 
Where yielding Clods a moiſter Clay confeſs, 
With griping Hands the clammy Glebe they preſs; 


Where- 
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Where-c'er the ſtanding Puddle loathſome lies, 

Thither in Crouds the thirſty Soldier flies; 

Horrid to Sight, the miry Filth they quaff, 705 
And drain with dying Jaws the deadly Draff. 

Some ſeek the Beaſtial Mothers for Supply, 

And draw the Herds extended Udders dry ; 

Till Thirſt, unſated with the milky Store, 

With lab'ring Lips drinks in the putrid Gore. 510 
Some ſtrip the Leaves, and ſuck the Morning Dews; 
Some grind the Bark, the woody Branches bruiſe, 
And ſqueeze the Saplin's unconcocted Juice. 

Oh happy thoſe, to whom the barb'rous Kings 
Left their envenom'd Floods, and tainted Springs! 513 
Czjar be kind, and ev'ry Bane prepare, 

Which Cretan Rocks, or Lybian Serpents bear: 

The Romans to thy pois nous Stream ſhall fly, 

And, conſcious of the Danger, drink, and die. 

With ſecret Flames their with'ring Entrails burn, 520 
And fiery Breathings from their Lungs return; 

The ſhrinking Veins contract their purple Flood, 

And urge, laborious, on the beating Blood; 

The heaving Sighs thro' ſtraiter Paſſes blow, 

And ſcorch the painful Palate as they go; 
The parch'd rough Tongue Night's humid Vapour draws, 
And reſtleſs rolls within the clammy Jaws; 

With gaping Mouths they wait the falling Rain, 

And want thoſe Floods that lately ſpread the Plain. 
Vainly to Heav'n they turn their longing Eyes, 539. 
And fix 'em on the dry relentleſs Skies. 
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Nor here by ſandy Africk are they curſt, 
Nor Cancer's fult'ry Line enflames their Thirſt; 


535 But to enhance their Pain, they view below, 
Wherc Lakes ſtand full, and plenteous Rivers flow ; 
Between two Streams expires the panting Hoſt, 
And in a Land of Waters are they loſt. 
Now preſt by pinching Want's unequal Weight, 
549 The vanquiſh'd Leaders yield to adverſe Fate: 
Rejecting Arms, Afranius ſeeks Reliet, 
And ſues ſubmiſſive to the hoſtile Chief. 
Foremoſt himſelf, to Cz/ar's Camp he leads 
His famiſh'd Troops, a fainting Band ſucceeds. 


54; At length, in Preſence of the Victor plac'd, | 
A fitting Dignity his Geſture grac'd, 
That ſpoke his preſent Fortunes, and his paſt. | 


With decent Mixture in his manly Mien, 
The Captive and the General were ſeen: 
559 Then with a tree, ſecure, undaunted Breaſt, 
For Mercy thus his pious Suit he preſt. 
Had Fate and my ill Fortune laid me low, 
Beneath the Pow'r of ſome ungen'rous Foe; 
My Sword hung ready to protect my Fame, 
555 And this right Hand had ſav'd my Soul from Shame: 
But now with Joy I bend my ſuppliant Knee, 


_ Lite is worth asking, ſince tis giv'n by thee. 
No Party-Zeal our factious Arms inclines, 
No Hate of thee, or of thy bold Deſigns. 
e War with its own Occaſions came unſought, 
And ſound us on the Side for which we fought: 
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True to our Cauſe, as beſt becomes the Brave, 
Long as we cou d, we kept that Faith we gave. 
Nor ſhall our Arms thy ſtronger Fate delay, 
Behold! our Yielding paves thy conqu' ring Way 
The Weſtern Nations all at once we give, 
Securely theſe behind thee ſha't thou leave; 

Here while thy full Dominion ſtands confeſt, 
Receive it as an Earneſt of the I alt. 

Nor this thy eaſie Victory diſdain, 

Bought with no Seas of Blood, nor Hills of Slain : 
Forgive the Foes that ſpare thy Sword a Pain. 
Nor is the Boon for which we ſue too great, 


The weary Soldier begs a laſt Retreat; 


In ſome poor Village, peaceful at the Plow, 


Let em enjoy the Life thou doſt beſtow. 
Think, in ſome Field, among the Slain we lie, 
And loſt to thy Remembrance caſt us by. 

Mix not our Arms in thy ſucceſsful War, 

Nor let thy Captives in thy Triumph ſhare. 
Theſe unprevailing Bands their Fate have try d, 


And prov'd that Fortune fights not on their Side. 
Guiltleſs to ceaſe from Slaughter we implore, 


Let us not conquer with Thee, and we ask no more. 


He ſaid. The Victor, with a gentler Grace, 
And Mercy ſoft'ning his ſeverer Face, 


Bad his attending Foes their Fears diſmiſs, 


Go tree from Puniſhment, and live in Peace. 
The Truce on equal Terms at length agreed, 
The Waters from the watchful Guard arc freed; 
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Eager to drink, down ruth the thirſty Croud, 
Hang o'er the Banks, and trouble all the Flood. 
Some, while too fierce the fatal Draughts they drain, 
Forget the gaſping Lungs that heave in vain; 

595 No breathing Airs the choaking Channels fill, 
But cv'ry Spring of Life at once ſtands ſtill. 

Some drink, nor yet the fervent Peſt aſſwage, 
With wonted Fires their bloated Entrails rage; 
With burſting Sides each Bulk enormous heaves, 

500 While (till for Drink th' infatiate Feaver craves. 
At length returning Health diſpers d the Pain, 
And luſty Vigour ſtrung the Nerves again. 

Behold! ye Sons of Luxury, behold! 
Who ſcatter in Exceſs your laviſh Gold; 

#5 You who the Wealth of frugal Ages waſte, 
1 indulge a wanton ſupercilious Taſte ; 

For whom all Earth, all Ocean are explor'd, 
To ſpread the various proud voluptuous Board: 
Behold! how little thrifty Nature craves, 

5:9 And what a cheap Relief the Lives of Thouſands faves ! 
No coſtly Wines theſe fainting Legions know, 
Mark'd by old Conſuls many a Year ago; 

No waiting Slaves the precious Juices pour, 

From Myrrhine Goblets, or the Golden Orc: 
But with pure Draughts they cool the boiling Blood, 
And ſcek their Succour from the chryſtal Flood. 

Who, but a Wretch, wou'd think it worth his Care, 
The Toils and Wickedneſs of War to ſhare; 
When all we want thus eaſily we find? 

5: The Iicld and River can ſupply Mankind. 
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Diſmiſs'd, and ſafe from Danger and Alarms, 
The Vanquiſh'd to the Victor quits his Arms; 
Guiltleſs from Camps, to Cities he repairs, 

And in his native Land forgets his Cares. 

There in his Mind he runs, repenting, o'cr 

The tedious I oils and Perils once he bore; 

His Spear and Sword of Battle ſtand accurſt, 

He hates the weary March, and parching Thirſt; 
And wonders much, that c'er with pious Pain 
He pray'd lo oft tor Victory in vain; 

For Victory! the Curle of thoſe that win, 

The fatal End where ſtill new Woes begin. 

Let the proud Maſters of the horrid Field 

Count all the Gains their dire Succeſſes yield; 
Then let em think what Wounds they yet muſt feel, 
E'er they can fix revolving Fortune's Wheel: 

As yet th' imperfect Task by halves is done, 
Blood, Blood remains, more Battles muſt be won. 
And many a heavy Labour undergone: 

Still conqu'ring, to new Guilt they ſhall ſucceed. 
Where: ever reſtleſs Fate and Cz/ar lead. 

How happier lives the Man to Peace aſſign' d, 
Amidſt this gen'ral Storm that wrecks Mankind! 
In his own quiet Houſe ordain'd to die, 

He knows the Place in which his Bones ſhall lic. 
No Trumpet warns him 'put his Harneſs on, 
Tho' faint, and all with Wearineſs fore-done: 
But when Night falls, he lies ſecurely down, 


And calls the creeping Slumber all his own. 


His 
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55 His kinder Fates the Warrior's Hopes prevent, 
And e'cr the time, the wiſt'd Diſmiſſion ſent; 
A lowly Cottage, and a tender Wife, 


Receive him in his early Days of Life; 
His Boys, a ruſtick Tribe, around him play, 
535 And homely Pleaſures wear the vacant Day. % 
No tactious Parties here the Mind engage, 
Nor work th' imbitter'd Paſſions up to Rage; 
With equal Eyes the hoſtile Chiefs they view, 
To This their Faith, to That their Lives arc due: ; 
0 To both oblig'd alike, no Part they take, 
Nor Vows for Conqueſt, nor againſt it, make. | 
Mankind's Misfortunes they behold from far, 
Pleas'd to ſtand Neuter, while the World's at War. 
But Fortune, bent to check the Victor's Pride, 
£6; In other Lands forſook her Cæſar's Side; 
With changing Cheer the fickle Goddeſs frown'd, 
And tor awhile her tav'rite Cauſe diſown'd. 
Where Adria's ſwelling Surge Salong laves, 
And warm Jader rolls his gentle Waves, 
570 Bold in the brave Curiftan's warlike Band, 
Alntomns Camps upon the utmoſt Strand: 
Begirt around by Pompey's floating Pow'r, 
He breves the Navy from his well-fenc'd Shore. 
But while the diſtant War no more he fears, 
5 Famine, a worſe, reſiſtleſs Foe, appears: 
No more the Meads their graſſy Paſture yield, 
Nor waving Harveſts crown the yellow Field. 
On cry verdant Leaf the Hungry feed, 
And ſnatch the Forage from the fainting Steed; 


Then 
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Then rav nous on their Camp's Defence they fall, 
And grind with greedy Jaws the turfy Wall. 
Near on the neighb'ring Coaſt at length they ſpy; 
Where Baſilus with ſocial Sails draws nigh; 
While led by Dolabella's bold Command, 

Their Czſar's Legions ſpread th' Myrian Strand: 


685 


Strait with new Hopes their Hearts recov'ring beat, 


Aim to elude the Foe, and meditate' Retreat. 

Ot wond'rous Form a vaſt Machine they build, 
New, and unknown upon the floating Field. 
Here, nor the Keel its crooked Length extends, 
Nor o'cr the Waves the riſing Deck aſcends; 

By Beams and grappling Chains compacted ſtrong, 


Light Skiffs, and Casks, two equal Rows prolong: 


O'er theſe, of ſolid Oak ſecurely made, 
Stable and tight a Flooring firm 1s laid ; 


Sublime, from hence, two planky Tow'rs run high, 


And nodding Battlements the Foe defie. 
Securely plac'd, each riſing Range between, 
The luſty Rower plies his Task unſeen. 
Meanwhile nor Oars upon the Sides appear, 
Nor ſwelling Sails receive the driving Air; 

But living ſeems the mighty Maſs to ſweep, 
And glide ſelf- mov'd athwart the yielding Deep. 
Three wond'rous Floats, of this enormous Size, 
Soon by the skillful Builder's Craft ariſe; 

The ready Warriors all aboard 'em ride, 

And wait the turn of the retiring Tide. 
Backward at length revolving 7ethys flows, 

And ebbing Waves the naked Sands diſcloſe; 
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o Strait by the Stream the launching Piles are born, 
Shields, Spears, and Helms, their nodding Tow'rs adorn; 
Threat ning they move in terrible Array, 

And to the deeper Ocean bend their way. 
Octadius now, whoſe naval Powers command 

-15 Adria's rude Seas, and wide /llyria's Strand, 
Full in their Courſe his Fleet advancing ſtays, 
And each impatient Combatant delays: 
To the blue Offin wide he ſeems to bear, 
Hopetul to draw th' unwary Veſſels near; 

% Aloot he rounds em, eager on his Prey, 
And tempts 'em with an open roomy Sea. 
Thus when the wily Huntſman ſpreads his Nets, 
And with his ambient Toil the Wood beſets; 
While yet his buſie Hands, with skillful Care, 

The methy Hayes and forky Props prepare; 
E'er yet the Deer the painted Plumage ſpy, 
Snuff the ſtrong Odour from afar, and fly; 
His Mates, the Cretan Hound and Hartan bind, 
And muzzle all the loud Molofhan Kind; 

„o The Queſter only to the Wood they looſe, 
Who ſilently the tainted Track purſues: 
Mute Signs alone the conſcious Haunt betray, 
While fix d he points, and trembles to the Prey. 

Twas at the Seaſon when the fainting Light, 

73; Juſt in the Ev'ning's Cloſe, brought on the Night; 
When the tall tow ry Floats their Iſle forſook, 
And to the Seas their Courſe, advent'rous, took. 
But now the tam'd Cihcian Pyrates, skill'd 
In Arts and Wartare of the liquid Field, 


Their 
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Their wonted Wiles and Stratagems provide, 

To aid their great acknowledg'd Victor's Side. 
Beneath the glaſſy Surface of the Main, 

From Rock to Rock they ſtretch a pond'rous Chain; 
Looſely the ſlacker Links ſuſpended flow, 

T' cnwrap the driving Fabricks as they go. 

Urg'd from within, and wafted by the Tide, 

Smooth oer the Boom the firſt and ſecond glide; 
The third the guileful latent Chain enfolds, 

And in his ſteely Graſp entwining holds: 

From the tall Rocks the ſhouting Victors roar; 

And drag the reſty Captive to the Shore. 

For Ages paſt an ancient Cliff there ſtood, 

Whoſe bending Brow hung threat' ning o'er the Flood: 
A verdant Grove was on the Summit plac'd, 

And o'er the Waves a gloomy Shadow caſt ; 

While near the Baſe wide Hollows ſink below. 
There roll huge Seas, and bell' wing Tempeſts blow; 
Thither what- e er the greedy Waters drown, 

The Shipwreck; and the driving Corpſe, are thrown: 
Anon the gaping Gulph the Spoil reſtores, 

And from his loweſt Depths loud- ſpouting pours. 
Not rude Charybais roars in Sounds like theſe, 


Hither, with warlike Opitergians fraught, 

The third ill- fated Pris'ner Float was brought; 
The Foe; as at a Signal, ſpeed their Way, 

And haſte to compaſs in the deſtin'd Prey; 

The crouding Sails from ev'ry Station preſs, 
While armed Bands the Rocks and Shores poſlels. 


Too 
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When thund'ring, with a burſt, the ſpews the toamy Seas. 
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-70 Too late the Chief, Yulteius, found the Snare, 
And ſtrove to burſt the Toil with fruitleſs Care: 
Driv'n by Deſpair at length, nor thinking yet 
Which way to Fight, or whither to Retreat, 
He turns upon the Foe; and tho diſtreſt, 
--; By Wiles entangled, and by Crouds oppreſt, 
With ſcarce a ſingle Cohort to his Aid, 
Againſt the gath'ring Hoſt a Stand he made. 
Fierce was the Combat fought, with Slaughter great, 
Tho' thus on Odds unequally they meet, 
„o One with a thouſand match'd, a Ship againſt a Fleet. 
But ſoon on dusky Wings arole the Night, 
And with her friendly Shade reſtrains the Fight; 
The Combatants from War conſenting ceaſe, 
And paſs the Hours of Darknels oer in Peace. 
„ When to the Soldier, anxious for his Fate, 
And doubtful what Succeſs the Dawn might Wait, 
The brave / eiue thus his Speech addreſt; 
And thus compos'd the Cares of ev'ry beating Breaſt. 
My gallant Friends! whom our hard Fates decree, 
„This Night, this ſhort Night only, to be free; 
Think what remains to do, but think with haſte, 
E'cr the brief Hour of Liberty be paſt. 
Perhaps, reduc'd to this ſo hard Extream, 
| Too ſhort, to ſome, the Date of Life may ſeem; 
ö Vet know, brave Youths, that None untimely fall, 
! Whom Death obeys, and comes but when they call. 


Iis true, the neighb' ring Danger waits us nigh ; 
We mect but that from which we cannot fly; 
Yet think not but with equal Praiſe we die. 
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Dark and uncertain is Man's future Doom, 302 
If Vears, or only Moments are to come; 

All is but dying; he who gives an Hour, 

Or he who gives an Age, gives all that's in his Power. 
Sooner, or late, all Mortals know the Grave- 

But to chuſe Death diſtinguiſhes the Brave. 325 
Behold where, waiting round, yon hoſtile Band, 
Our Fellow-Citizens, our Lives demand. 
Prevent we then their cruel Hands, and bleed; 
'Tis but to do what 1s too ſure decreed, 7 
And where our Fate wou'd drag us on, to lead. | $10 
A great conſpicuous Slaughter {hall we yield, 

Nor he the Carnage of a common Field; 

Where one ignoble Heap contounds the Slain, 

And Men, and Beaſts, promiſcuous ſtrow the Plain. 

Plac'd on this Float by ſome diviner Hand, 8 19 
As on a Stage, for publick View we ſtand. 

lllyria's neighb'ring Shores, her Ifles around, 

And ev'ry Cliff with Gazers ſhall be crown'd; 

The Seas, and Earth, our Virtue ſhall proclaim 

And ſtand eternal Vouchers for our Fame; 80 
Alike the Foes and Fellows of our Cauſe, 

Shall mark the Deed, and join in vaſt Applauſe. 
Bleſt be thou, Fortune, that haſt mark d us forth. 
A Monument ot unexampled Worth; 

To lateſt Times our Story ſhall be told, 

Ev'n rais'd beyond the nobleſt Names of Old; 
Diſtinguiſh'd Praiſe thall crown our daring Youth, 
Our pious Honour, and unſhaken Truth. 


7 Xlean 
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Mean is our Off ring, Cæſar, we confeſs; 
go For ſuch a Chief, what Soldier can do leis? 
Yet oh! this faithful Pledge of Love receive! 
Take it, tis all that Captives have to give. 
Oh! that to make the Victim yet more dear, 
Our aged Sires, our Children had been here: 
Then with full Horrour ſhou'd the Slaughter riſe, 
And blaſt our paler Foes' aſtoniſh'd Eyes; 
Till awd beneath that Scorn of Death we wear, 
They bleſs the Time our Fellows ſcap'd their Snare: 
Till with mean Tears our Fate the Cowards mourn; 
242 And tremble at the Rage with which we burn. 
Perhaps they mean our conſtant Souls to try, 
Whether tor Lite and Peace we may comply. 
Oh! grant, ye Gods! their Offers may be great; 
That we may glorioully diſdain to treat, 
*+5 That this laſt Proof of Virtue we may give, 
And ſhew we die not now, becauſe we cou'd not live. 
That Valour to no common Heights mult riſe, 
Which he, our God-like Chief himſelf ſhall Prize. 
Immortal ſhall our Truth for ever ſtand, 
550 It Crfar thinks this little faithful Band 
A Lots, amidſt the Hoſt of his Command. 
For me, my Friends, my fix d Reſolve is ta'en, 


And Fate, or Chance, may proffer Life in vain; 


* — 2 — 


I ſcorn whatever Safety they provide, 
And caſt the worthleſs trifling Thought aſide. 
The ſacred Rage of Death devours me whole, 


Reigns in my Heart, and triumphs in my Soul: 
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I ſee, I reach the Period of my Woe, 
And taſte thoſe Joys the Dying only know. 
Wiſely the Gods conceal the wond'rous Good, 
Leſt Man no longer ſhou'd endure his Load; 
Leſt ev'ry Wretch like me from Life ſhou'd fly, 
Seize his own Happineſs himſelf, and dic. 

He ſpoke. The Band his potent Tongue conte!!: 
And gen'rous Ardour burn'd in ev'ry Brealt. 
No longer now they view, with wat'ry Eyes, 
The ſwift revolving Circle of the Skies; 
No longer think the ſetting Stars in haſte, 
Nor wonder {low Biotes moves lo faſt; 
But with high Hearts exulting all, and gay, 
They with for Light, and call the tardy Day. 
Yet, nor the heav'nly Axis long delays, 
To roll the radiant Signs beneath the Seas ; 
In Leda's Twins now roſe the warmer Sun, 
And near the lofty Cab exalted ſhone; 
Swiftly Night's ſhorter Shades began to more; 
And to the Weſt Theſſalian (hirom drove. 
At length the Morning's purple Beams difclotc 
Ihe wide Horizon cover'd round with Focs; 
Each Rock and Shore the crouding [/riairs keep, 
While Greeks and fierce Liburnians ſpread the Pecp: 
When yet, cer Fury lets the Battle looſe, 
Ofatius woo's em with the Terms of Trucc: 
It hap'ly Pompey's Chains they chuſe to wear, 
And Captive Life to inflant Death prefer. 
But the brave Mouth, regardleſs of his Might, 
Fierce in the Scorn of Life, and hating Light. 


240 
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Fearleſs, and careleſs of whate er may come, 

Reſolv'd, and ſelf- determin d to their Doom; 
350 Alike diſdain the threat'ning of the War, 

And all the flatt'ring Wiles their Foes prepare. 


Calmly the num'rous Legions round they view, 
At once by Land and Sea the Fight renew; 
Relict, or Friends, or Aid expect they none, 


895 But fix one certain Truſt in Death alone. 


0 in Oppoſition firm awhile they ſtood, 
But ſoon were fatisfy'd with hoſtile Blood. 
Then turning from the Foe, with gallant Pride, | 


Is there a gen'rous Youth (/ulteius cry'd) 5 
9:0 Whoſe worthy Sword may pierce your Leader's Side ? 


He ſaid; and at the Word, from ev'ry Part, 
A hundred pointed Weapons reach'd his Heart; 


Dying he prais'd 'em all, but him the chief, 
Wholc cager Duty brought the firſt Relief: 
o Deep in his Breaſt he plung'd his deadly Blade, 
And with a gratetul Stroke the friendly Gift repay'd. 
At once all ruſh, at once to Death they fly, 
And on cach others Swords alternate die, 
Greedy to make the Miſchief all their own, 
91 And arrogate the Guilt of War alone. 
A Fate like this did Cadmus” Harveſt prove, 
When mortally the Earth-born Brethren ſtrove; 
When by cach others Hands of Life bereft, 
An Omen dire to future 7 hebes they left. 
9:5 Such was the Rage inſpir'd the Colchian Foes, 


When from the Dragons wond'rous Teeth they role ; 


When 
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When urg' d by Charms, and Magick's myſtick Pow'r, 
They dy d their native Field with ſtreaming Gore; 

Till ev'n the fell Enchantreſs ſtood diſmay'd, 

And wonder'd at the Miſchiefs which ſhe made. 

Furies more fierce the dying Romans feel, 

And with bare Breaſts provoke the ling' ring Steel; 

With fond Embraces catch the deadly Darts, 

And preſs em plunging to their panting Hearts. 

No Wound imperfect, for a ſecond calls; 

With certain Aim the ſure Deſtruction falls. 

This laſt beſt Gift, this one unerring Blow, 

Sires, Sons, and Brothers mutually beſtow ; 

Nor Piety, nor fond Remorle prevail, 

And if they fear, they only fear to fail. 

Here with red Streams the bluſhing Waves they ſtain, 
Here daſh their mangled Entrails in the Main. 

Here with a laſt Diſdain they view the Skies, | 
Shut out Heav'n's hated Light with ſcornful Eyes, | 
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And with inſulting Joy, the Victor Foc deſpiſe. ö 93) 


At length the heapy Slaughter roſe on high, 

The hoſtile Chiefs the purple Pile deſcry; 

And while the laſt accuſtom'd Rites they give, 

Scarcely the unexampled Deed believe: 

Much they admire a Faith by Death approv'd, 

And wonder lawleſs Power cou'd c'er be thus belov'd. 
Wide thro' Mankind eternal Fame diſplays 

This hardy Crew, this ſingle Veſſel's Praiſe. 

But oh! the Story of the godlike Rage 

Is loſt, upon a vile, degen' rate Age; 

The baſe, the ſlaviſ World will not be taught. 

With how much Eaſe their Freedom may be bought. 


8 1 Still 
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Still Arbitrary Pow'r on Thrones commands, 
Still Liberty is gall'd by Tyrants Bands, 

% And Swords in vain are truſted to our Hands. | 
Oh! Death! thou pleaſing End of human Woe, 
Thou Cure for Life, thou greateſt Good below; 

Still may'ſt thou fly the Coward, and the Slave, 
And thy ſoft Slumbers only bleſs the Brave. 

2355 Nor War's pernicious God leſs Havock yields, 
Where ſwarthy L:bya ſpreads her Sun-burn'd Fields. 
For Curio now the ſtretching Canvals ſpread, 

And from J:chan Shores his Navy led; 
To Africk's Coaſt he cuts the foamy Way, 

969 Where low the once victorious Carthage lay. 

There landing, to the well-known Camp he hies, 
Where trom atar the diftant Seas he ſpies ; 
Where Bazrada's dull Waves the Sands divide, 
And ſlowly downward roll their ſluggiſh Tide. 

265 From thence he ſeeks the Heights renown'd by Fame, 
And hallo:v'd by the great Cornehan Name: 

The Rocks and Hills which, long Traditions ſay, 
Were held by huge Anteus horrid Sway. 
Here, as, by Chance, he lights upon the Place, 

o-o Curious he tries the rev'rend Tale to trace. 

When thus, in ſhort, the ruder Libyans tell, 

What from their Sizes they heard, and how the Caſe befel. 
The teeming Earth, for ever freſh and young, 

Yet, after many a Gyant Son, was ſtrong ; 

975 When lab'ring, here, with the prodigious Birth, 
She brought her youngeſt-born Antæus forth. 

Of all the dreadful Brood which erſt ſhe bore, 
In none the fruitful Beldame glory'd more: 


Happy 
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Happy for Thoſe above ſhe brought him not, 
Till after Phlegra's doubtful Field was fought. 780 
That this, her Darling, might in Force excell, 

A Gift ſhe gave: whene'er to Earth he fell, 

Recruited Strength he from his Parent drew, 

And ev'ry ſlack ning Nerve was ſtrung ane w. 

Yon Cave his Den he made; where oft” for Food, 985 
He ſnatch'd the Mother Lion's horrid Brood. 

Nor Leaves, nor ſhaggy Hides his Couch prepar'd. 

Torn from the Tyger, or the ſpotted Pard; 

But ſtretch d along the naked Earth he lies; 

New Vigour ſtill the native Earth ſupplies. 990 
Whate'er he meets his ruthleſs Hands invade; 

Strong in himſelf, without his Mother's Aid. 

The Strangers that, unknowing, ſcek the Shore, 

Soon a worſe Shipwreck on the Land deplore. 

Dreadful to all, with matchleſs Might he reigns, | 995 
Robs, ſpoils, and maflacres the ſimple Swaias, > 
And all unpeopled lye the Libyan Plains. | 
At length, around the trembling Nations ſpread, 

Fame of the Tyrant to Alcides fled. 

The Godlike Heroe, born, by Joe's decree; 

To ſet the Seas, and Earth, from Monſters free; 
Hither in gen'rous Pity bent his Courſe, 

And ſet himſelf to prove the Giant's Force. 

Now met, the Combatants for F ight provide, 

And either doffs the Lion's yellow Hide. 1005 
Bright in Olympick Oil Alcides thone, } 
Antæur with his Mother's Duſt is frown, | 
And ſeeks her friendly Force to aid his own. 
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Now ſeizing fierce their graſping Hands they mix. 
And labour on the ſwelling Throat to fix; 

Their ſin'wy Arms are writh'd in many a Fold, 

And Front to Front, they threaten ſtern and bold. 

Unmatch'd before, each bends a ſullen Frown, 

To tind a Force thus cqual to his own. 
At length the godlike Victor Greek prevail d, 

Nor yet the Foe with all his Force aſſail' d. 

Faint dropping Sweats bedew the Monſter's Brows, 

And panting thick with heaving Sides he blows; 

His trembling Head the ſlack ning Nerves contels'd, 
2 And from the Heroe ſhrunk his yielding Breaſt. 

The Conqueror purſues, his Arms entwinc, 

In folding gripe, and ſtrain his craſhing Chine, 

Wile his broad Knee bears forceful on his Groin. 

At once his falt'ring Feet from Earth he rends, 
And on the Sands the mighty Length extends. 

The Parent Earth her vanquiſh'd Son deplores, 

And with a Touch his Vigour loſt reſtores; 

From his taint Limbs the clammy Dews the drains, 

And with freſh Streams recruits his ebbing Veins; 
zo The Muicles ſwell, the hard'ning Sinews riſe, 

And burſting from th' Herculean Gralp he flies. 

Aſtoniſh'd at the Sight Alcides ſtood : 

Nor more he wonder'd, when in Lerna's Flood 

The dreadtul Snake her falling Heads renew d. 
235 Ot all his various Labours, none was ſeen 

With equal Joy by Heav'n's unrighteous Queen ; 

Pleas'd ihe beheld, what Toil, what Pains he prov'd, 

He who had born the Weight of Heav'n unmov'd. 


Sudden 
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Sudden again upon the Foe he flew, 

The falling Foe to Earth for Aid withdrew ; 
The Earth again her fainting Son ſupplies, 
And with redoubled Forces bids him riſe: ' 
Her vital Pow'rs to ſuccour him ſhe ſends, 
And Earth her ſelf with Hercules contends. 
Conſcious at length of ſuch unequal Fight, 
And that the Parent Touch renew'd his Might, 
No longer ſha't thou fall, Alcides cry d, 
Henceforth the Combat ſtanding ſhall be try d; 
If thou wo't lean, to me alone incline, 

And reſt upon no other Breaſt but mine. 

He ſaid; and as he ſaw the Monſter ſtoop, 
With mighty Arms aloft he rears him up: 

No more the diſtant Earth her Son ſupplies, 
Lock'd in the Hero's ſtrong Embrace he lyes; 


Nor thence diſmiſs'd, nor truſted to the Ground, 


Till Death in ev'ry frozen Limb was found. 
Thus, fond of Tales, our Anceſtors of Old 
The Story to their Childrens Children told; 
From thence a Title to the Land they gave, 
And cali'd this hollow Rock Antæu Cave. 
But greater Deeds this riſing Mountain grace, 
And Jcipiv's Name ennobles much the Place; 
While fixing here his famous Camp, he calls 
Fierce Hannibal from Rome's devoted Walls. 
As yet the mould'ring Works remain in view, 
Where dreadful once the Latian Eagles flew. 
Fond of the proſperous victorious Name, 
And truſting Fortune wou'd be {till the fame; 
It 
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Hither his hapleſs Enſigns Curio leads, 
royo And here his unauſpicious Camp he ſpreads. 
A fierce ſuperior Foe his Arms provoke, 
And rob the Hills of all their ancient Luck. 
O er all the Roman Powers in Libya's Land, 
Then Atius Varus bore ſupream Command; 
oy]; Nor truſting in the Latian Strength alone, 
With foreign Force he fortity'd his own; 
Summon'dthe ſwarthy Monarchs all from far, 
And call'd remoteſt Juba forth to War. 
O'er many a Country runs his wide Command, 
1080 To Atlas huge, and Gade Weſtern Strand; 
From thence to horned Ammon's Fane renown'd, 
And the waſte Syrts unhoſpitable Bound: 
Southward as far he Reigns, and Rules alone 
The ſult'ry Regions of the burning Zone. 
With him, unnumber'd Nations march along, 
Th' Autololes with wild Numidians throng ; 
The rough Getuhan, with his ruder Steed; 
The Moor, reſembling India's ſwarthy Breed; 
Poor Naſamon's, and Garamantines join'd, 
10999 With ſwift Marmaridans that match the Wind; 
The Mazax, bred the trembling Dart to throw, 
Sure as the Shaft that leaves the Parthian Bow; 
With thele Maſſyha's nimble Horſemen ride, 
They, nor the Bit, nor curbing Rein provide, 


:095 But with light Rods the well-taught Courſer guide. 


From lonely Cots the Libyan Hunters came, 
Who ſtill unarm'd invade the Salvage Game, 
And with ſpread Mantles tawny Lions tame. 


— — — — 
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But not Rome's Fate, nor civil Rage alone, 
Incite the Monarch Pompe) s Cauſe to own; 1100 
Stung by reſenting Wrath the War he ſought, 
And deep Diſpleaſures paſt by Curio wrought. 
He, when the Tribune's ſacred Pow'r he gain'd, 
When Juſtice, Laws, and Gods were all prophan'd, 
At Juba's ancient Scepter aim'd his Hate, 1105 
And ſtrove to rob him of his Royal Seat: 
From a juſt Prince wou'd tear his native Right, 
While Rome was made a Slave to lawleſs Might. 
The King, revolving Cauſes from afar, 
Looks on himſelf as Party to the War. 
That Grudge, too well remembring, Curio knew ; 
To this he joins, his Troops to Cæſar new, 
None of thoſe old experienc'd faithful Bands, 
Nurs'd in his Fear, and bred to his Commands ; 
But a looſe, neutral, light, uncertain Train, 
Late with Corfinium's Captive Fortreſs ta'en, 
That wav'ring pauſe, and doubt for whom to ftrike, 
Sworn to both Sides, and true to both alike. 
The careful Chief beheld, with anxious Heart, 
The faithleſs Centinels each Night deſert: 
Then thus, reſolving, to himſelf he cry d. 
By daring Shews our greateſt Fears we hide: 
Then let me haſte to bid the Battle join, 
And lead my Army, while it yet is mine; 
Leiſure and Thinking ſtill to Change incline. 
Let War, and Action, buſie Thought controul, 
And find a full Employment for the Soul. 
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When with drawn Swords determin'd Soldiers ſtand, 
When Shame is loſt, and Fury prompts the Hand, 
1139 What Reaſon then can find a Time to paule, 
To weigh the diff ring Chiefs, and juſter Caule ? 
That Cauſe ſeems only juſt for which they fight; 
Each likes his own, and All are in the Right. 
5 On Terms like theſe, within th' appointed Space, 
:135 Bold Gladiators, Gladiators face: 
Unknowing why, like fierceſt Foes they greet, 
And only hate, and kill, becauſe they meet. 
He ſaid, and rang'd his Troops upon the Plain, 
While Fortune met him with a Semblance vain, 
114 Cov'ring her Malice keen, and all his future Pain. 
Before him Carus vanquiſh'd Legions yield, 
And with diſhoneſt Flight forſake the Field; 
Expos d to ſhameful Wounds their Backs he views, 
And to their Camp the fearful Rout purſues. 
„ Jubla with Joy the mournful News receives, 
And haughty in his own Succeſs believes. 
Careful his Foes in Error to maintain, 
And ſtill preſerve 'em Confident, and Vain; 
Silent he marches on in ſecret ſort, 
And keeps his Numbers cloſe from loud Report. 
Sabbura, great in the Numidian Race, 
And ſecond to their ſwarthy King in Place, 
Firſt with a choſen {lender Band precedes, 
And ſcemingly the Force of Juba leads: 
i While hidden he, the Prince himſelf, remains, 
And in a lecret Vale his Hoſt conſtrains. 
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Thus oft” th' /chneumon, on the Banks of Nile, 

Invades the deadly Aſpick by a Wile ; 

While artfully his ſlender Tail is plaid, 

The Serpent darts upon the dancing Shade; £160 

Then turning on the Foe with ſwift Surprize, 

Full at his Throat the nimble Seizer flies: 

The gaſping Snake expires beneath the Wound, | 

His guſhing Jaws with pois'nous Floods abound, 

And ſhed the fruitleſs Miſchief on the Ground. | 1165 

Nor Fortune fail'd to favour his Intent, 

But crown'd the Fraud with proſperous Event. 

Curic, unknowing of the hoſtile Pow'r, 

Commands his Horſe the doubtful Plain to ſcour, 
And ev'n by Night the Regions round explore. 

Himſelf, tho' oft” forewarn'd by friendly Care, 
Of Punick Arts, and Danger to beware, 
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Soon as the Dawn of early Day was broke, 


His Camp, with all the moving Foot, for ſook 
t ſeem'd, Neceſſity inſpir d the Deed, 


And Fate requir' d the daring Youth ſhou'd bleed. 
War, that curſt War which he himſelf begun. 

To Death and Ruin drove him headlong on. 

O er devious Rocks, long time, his Way he takes, 

Thro' rugged Paths, and rude encumb' ring Brakes; ts 


Till, from afar, at length the Hills diſcloſe. 

Aſſembling on their Heights his diſtant Foes. 

Oft' haſty Flight with ſwift Retreat they feign.. 

To draw th' unwary Leader to the Plain. 

He, raſh and ignorant of Libyan Wiles, 5 
Wide o'er the naked Champian ſpreads his Files; 
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When, ſudden, all the circling Mountains round 
With numberleſs Numidians thick are crown'd; 
At once the riſing Ambulh ſtands confeſs d- 

11909 And Dread ſtrikes cold on ev'ry Roman Breaſt. 


Helpleſs they view th' impending Danger nigh, 

Nor can the Valiant fight, nor Coward fly. 

| The weary Horſe neglects the Trumpet's Sound, 
Nor with impatient Ardour paws the Ground; 

_ #195 No more he champs the Bit, nor tugs the Rein, 


Nor pricks his Ears, nor ſhakes his lowing Mane: 
With foamy Sweat his ſmoaking Limbs are ſpread, 
And all o'er-labour'd hangs his heavy Head; 
Hoarſe, and with Pantings thick, his Breath he draws; 
While roapy Filth begrimes his clammy Jaws; 
Careleſs the Rider's heart ning Voice he hears, 


And motionleſs the wounding Spur he bears. 
At length by Swords, and goading Darts compelÞ'd, 
Dronith he drags his Load acroſs the Field; 
Nor once attempts to Charge, but drooping gocs, 
To bear his dying Lord amidſt his Foes. 
Not lo, the Libyans fierce their Onſet make; 
With thund'ring Hoofs the fandy Soil they ſhake; 
Thick o'cr the Battle wavy Clouds ariſe, 
%% As when thro' Thrace, Biſtonian Boreas flies, 8 
Involves the Day in Duſt, and darkens all the Skies. | 
And now the Latian Foot, encompals'd round, 


Are maſſacred, and trodden to the Ground; 
None in Reſiſtance vainly prove their Might, 
215 But Death is all the Buſineſs of the Fight. 
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Thicher than Hail the ſteely Show'rs deſcend; 
Beneath the Weight the falling Romans bend. 
On ev'ry Side the ſhrinking Front grows leſs, 
And to the Centre madly all they preſs: 
Fear, Uproar, and Diſmay increaſe the Cry, 1220 
Cruſhing, and cruſl'd, an armed Croud they die; 
Ev'n thronging on their Fellows Swords they run, 
And the Foes' Buſineſs by themſelves is done. 
But the fierce Moors diſdain a Croud ſhou'd ſhare 
The Praiſe of Conqueſt, or the Task of War: 225 
Rivers of Blood they wiſh, and Hills of Slain, 
With mangled Carcaſſes to ſtrow the Plain. 
Genius of Carthage! rear thy drooping Head, 
And view thy Fields with Roman Slaughter ſpread. 
Behold, oh Hannibal, thou hoſtile Shade! | BE 08 
A large Amends by Fortunes Hand is made, | 
And the loſt Punick Blood is well repay'd. 
Thus do the Gods the Caule of Pompey bleſs? 
Thus! is it thus, they give our Arms Succels ? 
Take, Africk, rather take the horrid Good, 237 
And make thy own Advantage of our Blood. 

The Duſt, at length, in crimſon Floods was laid, 
And Curio now the dreadful Field ſurvey d. 
He ſaw 'twas loſt, and knew it vain to ſtrive, 


— 


Let bravely ſcorn d to fly, or to ſurvive; 1240 
And tho thus driv n to Death, he met it well, 
And in a Croud of dying Romans fell. 
Now what avail thy pop lar Arts and Fame, 
Thy reſtleſs Mind that ſhook thy Country's Frame; 
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1245 Thy moving Tongue that knew ſo well to charm, 

And urge the madding Multitude to arm? 
What boots it, to have ſold the Senate's Right, 
And driv'n the furious Leaders on to Fight ? 
Thou the firſt Victim of thy War art ſlain, 

1259 Nor ſha't thou ſee Pharſaha's fatal Plain. 
Behold! ye potent Troublers of the State, 
What wretched Ends on curſt Ambition wait! 
See! where, a Prey, unbury'd Curio lyes, 
To ev'ry Fowl that wings the Libyan Skies. 

1255 Oh! were the Gods as gracious, as ſevere, 
Were Liberty, like Vengeance, {till their Care; 
Then, Rome! what Days, what People might'ſt thou ſee, ? 
If Providence wou'd equally decree, 
To puniſh Tyrants, and preſerve thee Free. 

1260 Nor yet, oh gen'rous Curio! ſhall my Verſe 
Forget, thy Praiſe, thy Virtues, to rehcarſe: 

Thy Virtues, which with envious Time ſhall ſtrive, 
And to ſucceeding Ages long ſurvive. 
In all our pregnant Mother's Tribes, before, 

265 A Son of nobler Hope ſhe never bore: | 
A Soul more bright, more great ſhe never knew. 
While to thy Country's Int'reſt thou wer't true. 
But thy bad Fate o'er-rul'd thy native Worth, 
And in an Age abandon'd brought thee forth; 

1270 When Vice in Triumph thro' the City paſs'd, 
And dreadful Wealth and Pow'r laid all Things watte. 
The {weeping Stream thy better Purpoſe croſs d, 
And in the headlong Torrent wer't thou loſt. 


Much 
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Much to the Ruin of the State was donc, | 
When Curio by the Galkck Spoils was won; 
Curio, the Hope of Rome, and her moſt worthy Son. | 
Tyrants of Old, whom formerTimes record, 

Who rul'd, and ravag'd with the murd'ring Sword; 
Ha whom ſuch unbounded Pow'r made proud; 
Marius, and Cinna, red with Roman Blood; 1280 
Ev'n Ceſar's mighty Race who Lord it now, 

Betore whoſe Throne the Subject Nations bow, 

All bought that Pow'r which lavith Curio fold, 

Curio, who barter'd Liberty for Gold. 
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EUCHN's FARAKSALIA 


The ARGUMENT. 


In Epirus the Conſuls afſemble the Senate, Alo innaonmouj.y 
appoint Pompey General of the War again Cælar, aid 
decree public T hanks to the ſeveral Princes and States 
who afſifted the Commonwealth. Appius, at that Time 
Prator of Achaia, conſults the Oracle of Del phos, concern. 
ing the Event of the Ci War. And, upon this Occaſion, 
the Poct goes into a Digrefſion concerning the Origine, the 
manner of the Delrvery, and the preſent Silence of that Ora- 
cle. From Spain, Czlar returus into Italy, where he guells 
a Mutiny in his Army, and puniſhes the Cffenders. From 
Placentia, where this Diſorder happen'd, he orders 'em to 
march to Brunduſium; where, after a ſhort Turn to Rome, 
and aſſuming the Conſulſhip, or rather the Supreme Pow: aa 
he joins them himſelf. From Brunduſium, % it was 

then the middle of Winter, be tranſports Part of his an y 
by Sea to Epirus, and lands at Palæſte. Pompey, Who 
then lay about Candavia, hearing of Cztar's Arrroal, and 
being in pain for Dyrrachium, march'd that IV ay: On the 
Banks of the River Apſus, they met and crcamp'd cloſe 
together. Czlar was not yet join d by that part of his Trocps 
which he had left behind him at Brunduſium, under the 
Command of Mark 2 and heing uncafie at his 
Delays, leaves his Camp by Night, and ⁊cnture cover 0 
tempeſiuons Sea in a ſmall Bark to haſten the Tranſpert. 
Upon Calar's joining his Forces together; Pompey per- 
cerV'd that the Mar wou'd now probably be foon decided by 

a Battle : and upon that Conſideration, reſolv d to fend 1 
IL ife tu capect the Event at Lesbos. Their Parting, which 
is extreamly moving, concludes this Book. 
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gz H US equal, Fortune holds a while 
f the Scale, 5 

And bids the Leading Chiefs by turns 

prevail; 

ln doubt the Goddels, yet, their Fate 

— detains, 

And keeps em for Emathia's fatal Plains. 
And now the ſetting Pleiades grew low, 

The Hills ſtood hoary in December's Snow ; 


The ſolemn Seaſon was approaching near, 


When other Names, renew'd the Faſti wear, > 
And double Fanus leads the coming Y car. | 
The Conſuls, while their Rods they yet maintain'd, _ 
While, yet, ſome ſhew of Liberty remain'd, 

With Miſſives round the ſcatter d Fathers greet, 

And in Epirus bid the Senate meet. 


2 y.- - | There 
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There the great Rulers of the Roman State, 
j In foreign Seats, conſulting, meanly fate. 
No Face of War the grave Aſſembly wears, 
But civil Pow'r in peaceful Pomp appears : 
The Purple Order to their Place reſort, 
While waiting Lictors guard the crouded Court. 
No Faction theſe, nor Party, ſeem to be, 
But a full Senate, legal, juſt, and free. 
Great, as he is, here Pompey ſtands conteſt 
A private Man, and one among the reſt. 
Their mutual Groans, at length, and Murmurs ceaſe, 
And cv'ry mournful Sound is huſh'd in Peace; 
When from the Conſular diſtinguwiſh'd Throne, 
Sublimely rais d, thus Lentulus begun. 
If yet our Roman Virtue is the ſame, 


Yet worthy of the Race from which we came, 


o And emulates our great Forefathers' Name, 
Let not our Thoughts, by fad Remembrance led, 
Bewail thoſe captive Walls from whence we fled. 
This Time demands that to our ſelves we turn, 
Nor, Fathers, have we Leiſure now to mourn; 

; But let cach early Care, each honeſt Heart, 
Our Senate's ſacred Dignity aſſert. 
To all around proclaim it, wide, and near, f 
That Pow'r which Kings obey, and Nations fear, 

That only Legal Pow'r of Rome, is here. 

4> Fer whethcr to the Northern Bear we go, 
Where pale ihe glitters o'er eternal Snow; 
Or whether in thoſe ſultry Climes we burn, 
Where Night and Day with equal Hours return; 
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The World ſhall ſtill acknowledge us it's Head, 

And Empire follow whereſoc'er we lead. 

When Gallic Flames the burning City felt, 

At cis Rome with her Camillus dwelt. 

Beneath forſaken Roots proud Cæſar reigns, 

Our vacant Courts, and ſilent Laws conſtrains; 

While Slaves, obedient to his Tyrant Will, 

Outlaws, and Profligates, his Senate fill; 

With him a baniſh'd guilty Croud appear, 

All that are Juſt and Innocent are here. 
Diſpers'd by War, tho' guiltleſs of its Crimes, 

Our Order yielded to theſe impious Times; 

At length returning each from his Retreat, 

In happy Hour the ſcatter d Members meet. 

The Gods, and Fortune greet us on the Way, 

And with the World loſt /raly repay. 

Upon Mllyria's tavourable Coaſt, 

[ultcius with his furious Band are loſt ; 

While in bold Curio, on the Libyan Plain, 

One halt of Cæſar's Senators lye ſlain. 


March Then, ye Warriors! ſecond Fate's Deſign, 


And to the leading Gods your Ardour join. 
With equal Conſtancy to Battle come, 
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As when you ſhunn'd the Foe, and left your native Rome. 


Ihe Period of the Conſuls Pow'r is near, 
Who yield our Faſces with the ending Year: 
But you, ye Fathers, whom we ſtill obey, 
Who rule Mankind with undetermin'd Sway: 
Attend the publick Weal, with faithful Care, 
And bid our greateſt Pompey lead the War. 
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In loud Applauſe the pleas'd Aſſembly join, 

And to the glorious Task the Chief aſſign 

His Country's Fate they truſt to him alone, 

And bid him fight Rome's Battles, and his own. 

Next, to their Friends their Thanks are dealt around, 

And ſome with Gifts, and ſome with Praiſe are crown'd: 
0 Of theſe, the Chief are Rhodes, by Phebus lov'd, 

And Sparta rough, in Virtue's Lore approv'd. 

Of Athens much they ſpeak ; Maſſilia's Aid, 

Is with her Parent Phocir Freedom pay'd. 

Deiotarus his Truth they much commend, 

$5 Their ſtill unſhaken faithful Aſian Friend. 
Brave Cotys, and his valiant Son they grace; 
With bold Rhaſipohs from ſtormy 7 hrace. 
While gallant Juba juſtly is decreed 
To his paternal Scepter to ſucceed. 
99 And thou too, Ptolomy (unrighteous Fate!) 

Wer't rais'd unworthy to the Regal State ; 


The Crown upon thy perjur'd Temples ſhone, 

That once was born by Philip's Godlike Son. 

Oer Ag ypt ſhakes the Boy his cruel Sword, 

„ (Oh! that he had been only, Agypr's Lord!) 
But the dire Gift more dreadful Miſchiefs wait, 
While Lago Scepter gives him Pompey's Fate 
Preventing Cæſar s, and his Siſter's Hand, 

He ſeiz d his Parricide, and her Command. 

Th Aſſembly roſe, and all on War intent 
Buſtle to Arms, and blindly wait th' Event. 
Appius alone, impatient to be taught, 

With what the threat' ning future Times were fraught, 
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With buſie Curioſity explores 
The dreadful Purpoſe of the heav'nly Pow'rs. 
To Delphos ſtrait he flies, where long the God 
In Silence had poſleſs'd his cloſe Abode; 
His Oracles had long been known to ceaſe, 
And the Prophetick Virgin liv'd in Peace. 
Between the ruddy Weſt and Eaſtern Skies. 5 
In the mid-Earth Parnaſſu Tops ariſe: 
To Phæbus, and the chearful God of Wine, 
Sacred in common ſtands the Hill divine. 
Still as the third revolving Vear comes round, 
The Menados, with leafy Chaplets crown'd, 1 
The double Deity in ſolemn Songs reſound. | 
When, o'er the World, the Deluge wide was ſpread, 
This only Mountain rear'd his lofty Head ; 
One riſing Rock, preſerv'd, a Bound was giv'n, 
Between the vaſty Deep, and ambient Heav'n. 120 
Here, to revenge long-vex'd Latona's Pain, 
Python by infant Pœan's Darts was ſlain, : 
While yet the Realm was held by Themis” righteous Rei: an. 
But when the God perceiv'd, how from below 
The conſcious Caves diviner Breathings blow, 125 
How Vapours cou'd unfold th' Enquirer's Doom, 
And talking Winds cou'd ſpeak of Things to come; 
Deep in the Hollows plunging he retir d, 5 
There, with foretelling Fury firſt inſpir'd, b 
From thence the Prophet's Art, and Honours he acquir'd. | 130 
So runs the Tale. And oh! what God indeed 


Within this gloomy Cavern's Depth is hid? 


What Pow'r Divine forſakes the Heav'n's fair Light, 
To dwell with Earth, and everlaſting Night ? 
22 | What 
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125 What is this Spirit, potent, wiſe, and great, 


Who daigns to make a Mortal Frame his Seat; 
Who the long Chain of ſecret Cauſes knows; 
Whoſe Oracles the Years to come diſcloſe; 


Who thro Eternity at once foreſees, 


And tells that Fate which he himſelf decrees? 


Part of that Soul, perhaps, which moves in all, 
Whoſe Energy informs the pendant Ball, 
Thro' this dark Paſſage ſeeks the Realms above, 
And ſtrives to re- unite it ſelf to Fove. 


:45 Whatc'cr the Demon, when he ſtands confeſt 


Within his raging Prieſteſs panting Breaſt, 
Dreadtul his Godhead trom the Virgin breaks, 
And thund'ring from her toamy Mouth he ſpeaks. 
Such is the Burſt of bell'wing Ætna's Sound, 


When fair Heilia's Paſtures ſhake around; 


Such from ſnurime Typhens roars, 

While rattling Rocks beſtrew Campania's Shores. 
The liſtning God, ſtill ready with Replies, 

To none his Aid, or Oracle denies; 


Let wile and righteous ever, ſcorns to hear 
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The Fool's fond Wiſhes, or the Guilty's Pray'r; 

Tho) vainly, in repeated Vows they truſt, 

None c'cr find Grace before him, but the Juſt. 

Oft to a banith'd, wand'ring, houſeleſs Race, 

he ſacred Dictatcs have aſſign'd a Place. 

it trom the ſtrong he faves the weak in War | 
his Truth, ye Salamman Seas declare! 
And hcals the barren Land, and Peſtilential Air. | 


Of all the Wants with which this Age is curſt, 


© The Hehe“ Silence ſurely is the worſt. 


But 
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But Tyrants, juſtly fearful of their Doom, 
Forbid the Gods to tell us what's to come. 
Meanwhile, the Propheteſs may well rejoice; 
And bleſs the ceaſing of the ſacred Voice: 
Since Death too oft her holy Task attends, 
And immature her dreadful Labour ends. 
Torn by the fierce diſtracting Rage ſhe ſprings, 
And dies beneath the God for whom ſhe ſings. 


Theſe ſilent Caves, theſe Tripod long unmov'd, 


Anxious for Rome, inquiring Appius prov'd: 

He bids the Guardian of the dread Abode, 

Send in the trembling Prieſteſs to the God. 

The rev'rend Sire the Latian Chief obey d- 

And ſudden ſeis d the unſuſpecting Maid, 
Where careleſs in the peaceful Grove ſhe ſtray d. 
Diſmay d, aghaſt, and pale he drags her on; 
She ſtops, and ſtrives the fatal Task to ſhun: 
Subdu'd by Force, to Fraud and Art the flies, 
And, thus to turn the Roman's Purpoſe tries. 
What curious Hopes thy wand'ring Fancy move; 
The ſilent Deſphick Oracle to prove? 

In vain, Auſoman Appius, art thou come; 

Long has our Phebus and his Cave been dumb. 
Whether, diſdaining us, the ſacred Voice 

Has made ſome other diſtant Land its choice; 
Or whether, when the fierce Barbarians' Fires 
Low in the Duſt had laid our lofty Spires, 

in Heaps the ſmould'ring Aſhes heavy rod, 


And choak'd the Channels of the breathing God: 


Or whether, Heav'n no longer gives Replies. 
But bids the 5115 myſtick Verſe ſuffice; 
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Or it he daigns not this bad Age to bear, 

And holds the World unworthy of his Care; 

Whatc'cr the Cauſe, our God has long been mute, 
And anſwers not to any Supphant's Sute. 

But ah! too well her Artifice 15 known, 

Her Fears confeſs the God, whom they difown. 

Howe'er, each Rite the ſeemingly prepares; 

A Fillet gathers up her foremoſt Hairs; 

:05 While the white Wreath and Bays her Temples bind, 
And knit the looſer Locks which flow behind. 
Sudden, the ſtronger Prieſt, tho' yet ſhe ſtrives, 
The ling'ring Maid within the Temple drives: 

But ſtill ſhe fears, ſtill ſhuns the dreadtul Shrine, 

:19 Lags in the outer Space, and feigns the Rage divine. 
But far unlike the God, her calmer Breaſt 
No ſtrong Enthuſiaſtick Throes confeſt; 

No Terrours in her ſtarting Hairs were ſeen, 
To caſt from oft her Brow the wreathing Green ; 

No broken Accents halt obſtructed hung, 

Nor ſwelling Murmurs roll her lab'ring Tongue. 


From her fierce Jaws no ſounding Horrours come; 


No Thunders bellow thro' the working Foam, ; 
"'Y 


To rend the ſpacious Cave, and ſhake the vaulted Dome. 
2 Too plain, the peaceful Groves and Fane betray'd 
The wily, fearful, God-diſſembling Maid. 
The furious Roman ioon the Fraud eſpy'd, 
And, Hope not thou to ſcape my Rage, he cry d; 
Sore ſhalt thou rue thy fond Deceit, profane, 
(The Gods and Appius are not mock'd in vain) 
Unleſs thou ceaſe thy mortal Sounds to tell, 


_ Unviels thou plunge thee in the myſtick Cell, 
Unleſs 
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Unleſs the Gods themſelves reveal the Doom, 
Which ſhall befall the warring World, and Rowe. 
He ſpoke, and aw'd by the ſuperior Dread, 
The trembling Prieſteſs to the Tripod fled: ?- 
Cloſe to the holy breathing Vent ſhe cleaves: 
And largely the unwonted God receives. 

Nor Age the potent Spirit had decay'd, 

But with full Force he fills the heaving Maid; 
Nor c'cr ſo ſtrong inſpiring Pæan came, 

Nor ſtretch'd, as now, her agonizing Frame: 
The mortal Mind driv'n out forſook her Breaſt. 
And the ſole Godhead ev'ry Part poſleſt. 

| Now ſwell her Veins, her turgid Sinews riſc, 
And bounding Frantick thro' the Cave ſhe flies; 
Her briſtling Locks the wreathy Fillet ſcorn. 
And her fierce Feet the tumbling 77ipods ſpurn. 


Now wild ſhe dances o'er the vacant Fane, 


And whurls her giddy Head, and bellows with the Pain. 


Nor yet the lels, th' avenging wrathful God, 
Pours in his Fires, and ſhakes his ſounding Rod: 
He laſhes now, and goads her on amain; 

And now he checks her ſtubborn to the Rein, 
Curbs in her Tongue, juſt lab'ring to diſcloſe, 
And ſpeak that Fate which in her Boſome glows. 
Ages on Apes throng, a painful Load, 

Myriads of Images, and Myriads croud; 

Men, Times, and Things, or preſent, or to come; 
Work lab'ring up and down, and rage for Room. 
Whatever is, ſhall be, or e' er has been, 


Rolls in her Thought, and to her Sight is ſeen. 
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The Ocean's utmoſt Bounds her Eyes explore, 
And number ev'ry Sand on ev'ry Shore; 
60 Nature, and all her Works, at once they ſee, 


Know when ſhe firſt begun, and when her End ſhall be. 


And as the Shy. once in Cumæ's Cell, 
When vulgar Fates ſhe proudly ceas'd to tell, 
The Roman Deſtiny diſtinguiſh'd took, 

:55 And kept it careful in her ſacred Book; 
So now, Phemonoe, in Crouds of Thought, 
The ſingle Doom of Latian Appius ſought. 
Nor in that Maſs, where Multitudes abound. 
A private Fortune can with Eaſe be found. 
At length her foamy Mouth begins to flow, 
Groans more diſtinct, and plainer Murmurs go; 
A doleful Houl the roomy Cavern ſhook, 


And thus the calmer Maid in fainting Accents ſpoke. 


While guilty Rage the World tumultuous rends, 
In Pace tor thee, Eubea's Vale attends; 


Thither, as to thy Re fuge, ſhalt thou fly, 
There find Repoſe, and unmoleſted lye. 
She ſaid; the God her lab ring Tongue ſuppreſt, 
And in eternal Darkneſs veil'd the reſt. 

„ Te end Tripods, on whole Doom we wait! 
Ye Guardians of the future Laws of Fate! 
And thou, oh! P5ebus, whoſe Prophetick Skill 
Reads the dark Counſels of the heav'nly Will; 
Why did your wary Oracles refrain, 

-3; Jo tell what Kings, what Heroes muſt be lain, 


} 
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And how much Blood the bluſhing Earth ſhou'd ſain 


Was 
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Was it that yet, the Guilt was undecreed? 
That yet our Pompey was not doom'd to bleed ? 
Or choſe you wiſely, rather, to afford, 
A juſt Occaſion to the Patriot's Sword? 
As if you fear'd t' avert the Tyrant's Doom, 
And hinder Brutus from avenging Nome? 
Thro' the wide Gates at length by Force diſplay d: 
Impetuous ſallies the Prophetick Maid; 


290 


Nor yet the holy Rage was all ſuppreſs'd, 295 
Part of the God ſtill heaving in her Breaſt: 
Urg'd by the Demon, yet the rolls her Eyes, 
Al wildly wanders o'er the ſpacious Skies. 
Now horrid Pu-ple fluſhes in her Face, 
And now a livid Pale ſupplies the Place; 300 
A double Madneſs paints her Cheeks by turns, 
With Fear ſhe freezes, and with Fury burns: 
Sad breathing Sighs with heavy Accent go, 
And doleful from her fainting Boſome blow. 
So when no more the Storm ſonorous ſings, 395 
But noiſie Boreas hangs his weary Wings; 
In hollow Groans the falling Winds complain, 
And murmur o'er the hoarſe-reſounding Main. 
Nou by degrees the Fire Ætherial tail'd, 
And the dull human Senſe again prevail'd ; 310 
While Phebus, ſudden, in a murky Shade, 
Hid the paſt Viſion from the mortal Maid. 
Thick Clouds of dark Oblivion riſe between, 
And ſnatch away at once the wond'rous Scene ; 
Stretch'd on the Ground the fainting Prieſteſs lies, 315 
While to the Tripod, back, th' informing Spirit flies. 
Mean- 
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Meanwhile, fond Appius, erring in his Fate, 
Dream' d of long Safety, and a neutral State; 
And, cer the great Event of War was known, 


320 Fix'd on Eubcan Chalcis for his own. 


33) 


3 40 


345 


Fool! to belicve that Pow'r cou'd ward the Blow, 
Or ſnatch thee from amidſt the gen'ral Woe! 

In Times like theſe, what God but Death can fave? 
The World can yield no Refuge, but the Grave. 
Where ſtruggling Seas Chary/tos rude conſtrains, 
And, dreadtul to the proud, Rhamnufia reigns; 
Where by the whirling Current Barks are toſt 
From Chalcis to unlucky Aubs Coaſt; 

There ſhalt thou meet the Gods appointed Doom, 


132 A private Death, and long-remember'd Tomb. 


To other Wars the Victor now ſucceeds, 
And his proud Eagles from /beria leads: 
When the chang'd Gods his Ruin ſeem to threat, 
And crols the long ſucceſsful Courſe of Fate. 
Anudit his Camp, and fearleſs of his Foes, 
Sudden he faw where inborn Dangers role: 
He ſaw thoſe Troops that long had faithful ſtood, 
Friends to his Cauſe, and Enemies to Good, 
Grown weary of their Chief, and fatiated with Blood. 
Whether the Trumpet's Sound too long had ceaſt, 
And Slaughter ſlept in unaccuſtom'd Reſt: 
Or whether, arrogant by Miſchiet made, 
The Soldier held his Guilt but half repay'd: 
Whilſt Avarice and Hope of Bribes prevail, 
Turn againſt Cz/ar, and his Cauſe, the Scale, 
And ſet the mercenary Sword to fale. 
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Nor, cer before, ſo truly cou d he read 

What Dangers ſtrow thoſe Paths the Mighty tread. 
Ther, firſt, he found on what a faithleſs Baſe 
Their nodding Tow'rs Ambition's Builders place: 
He who lo late, 2 potent Faction's Head, 

Drew in the Nations, and the Legions led; 
Now ſtript of all, beheld in ev'ry Hand 

The Warriors Weapons at their own Command; 
Nor Service now, nor Safety they afford, 

But leave him ſingle to his Guardian Sword. 
Nor is this Rage the Grumbling of a Croud, 
hat ſhun to tell their Diſcontents aloud; 
Here all with gloomy Looks ſuſpicious go, 
And Dread of an Informer choaks their Woe: 
But, bold in Numbers, proudly they appear, 
And {corn the baſhful mean Reſtraints of Fear. 
For Laws, in great Rebellions, loſe their End. 
And all go free, when Multitudes offend. 

Among the reſt, one thus: At length 'tis time 
To quit thy Cauſe, oh Cz/ar! and our Crime: 
The World around tor Focs thou halt explor'd, 
And lavithly expos'd us to the Sword; 

To make Thee great, a worthleſs Croud we fall, 
Scatter'd o'er Hain, o'er [taly, and Gaul; 

In ev'ry Clime beneath the ſpacious Sky, 

Our Leader conquers, and his Soldiers dic. 

What boots our March beneath the frozen Zone; 

Or that loſt Blood which ſtains the Rhine and Rhone ? 
When ſcarr'd with Wounds, and worn with Lepore) 


Wecome with hopes of Recompence prepar'd, lun > 


Thou giv'ſt us War, more War, for our Reward. 
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Tho' purple Rivers in thy Cauſe we ſpilt, 
And itain'd our horrid Hands in ev'ry Guilt; 


£4. 


3» With unavailing Wickedneſs we toil'd, 
In un the Gods, in vain the Senate ſpoil'd; 
(Or Virtuc, and Reward, alike bereft, 
Our pious Poverty is all we've left. 
Say to what height thy daring Arms wou'd riſe? 
5 If Rome's too little, what can e' er ſuffice ? 
Oh ſee at length! with Pity, Czar, lec 
Theſe with'ring Arms, theſe Hairs grown white for thee. 


In paintul Wars our joyleſs Days have paſt, 


Let vcary Age lye down in Peace at laſt; 
112, on Beds, our dying Limbs to lay, 
. 1gh,, at Home, our parting Souls away. 
8 


Nor think it much we make the bold Demand, 

asl this wond'rous Favour at thy Hand: 

et our poor Babes, and weeping Wives be by, 
Jo clole our drooping Eyelids when we die. 

Pe mcrcitul, and let Diſeaſe afford 

me other way to die, beſide the Sword; 

Let us no more a common Carnage burn, 

But cach be laid in his own decent Urn. 

' £4411 wo't thou urge us ignorant and blind, 

To lome more monſtrous Miſchief yet behind? 

Arc we the only Fools, forbid to know 

ou much we may deſerve by one ſure Blow? 

thy Head, thy Head is ours, whenc'er we pleaſe; 
nell has thy War inſpir'd ſuch Thoughts as theſe: 

What Laws, what Oaths can urge their feeble Bands, 

To hinder theſe determin'd daring Hands? 
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That Ceſar, who was once ordain'd our Head, 

When to the Rhine our lawful Arms he led, 

s now no more our Chieftain, but our Mate; 410 
Guilt equal, gives Equality of State. 

Nor ſhall his foul Ingratitude prevail, 

Nor weigh our Merits in his partial Scale; 

He views our Labours with a ſcornful Glance. 

And calls our Victories the Works of Chance: 4175 
But his proud Heart, henceforth, ſhall learn to own. 

His Pow'r, his Fate, depends on us alone. 

Yes, Car, ſpight of all thoic Rods that wait, 

With mean obſequious Service, on thy State; 

Spight of thy Gods, and thee, the War ſhall ccaſc- 28 
And we thy Soldiers will command a Peace. 

He ſpoke, and fierce tumultuous Rage inſpir d- 
The kindling Legions round the Camp were fir'd- 
And with loud Cries their abſent Chief requir d | 

Permit it thus,. ye righteous Gods, to be; $23 
Let wicked Hands fulfill your great Decree; 

And ſince loſt Faith, and Virtue are no more, 

Let Cz/ai”'s Bands the publick Peace reſtore. 

What Leader had not now been chill'd with Fear. 

And heard this Tumult with the laſt Deſpair ? 430 
But Ceſar, form'd for Perils hard and great; 
Headlong to drive, and brave oppoling Fate; 

While yet with fierceſt Fires their Furies flame; 
Secure, and ſcornful of the Danger, came. 

Nor was he wroth to ſee the Madneſs riſe, 

And mark the Vengeance threat'ning in their Eyes: 


435 


With 
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With Pleaſure cou'd he crown their curſt Deſigns, 
With Rapes of Matrons, and the Spoils of Shrines : 
Had they but ask d it, well he cou'd approve 

449 The Waſte, and Plunder of 7arpeian Fore : 
No Miſchict he, no Sacrilege, denies, 
But wou'd himſelf beſtow the horrid Prize. 
With Joy he ſees their Souls by Rage poſſeſt, 


Sooths and indulges ev'ry trantick Breaſt, 


| 


And only fears what Reaſon may ſuggeſt. 
Still, Cz/ar, wo't thou tread the Paths of Blood? 
Wo't thou, thou {ingly ! hate thy Country's Good? 
Shall the rude Soldier firſt of War complain, 
And teach thee to be pitiful in vain ? 

+72 Give oer at length, and let thy Labours ceale; 
Nor vex the World, but learn to ſuffer Peace. 
Why ſhould'ſt thou force each, now, unwilling Hand, 
And drive 'em on to Guilt by thy Command ? 
When con relenting Rage it ſelf gives place, 

And fierce Eu ſeems to ſhun thy Face. 

High on a turfy Bank the Chief was rear' d, 
Fearleſs, and therefore worthy to be fear'd; 
Around the Croud he caſt an angry Look, 

And dreadful, thus with Indignation ſpoke. 
Loe noiſie Herd! who in fo fierce a Strain 
| Againſ# your abſent Leader dare complain: 
Bchold! where naked and unarm'd he ſtands, 
And braves the Malice of your threat'ning Hands. 
Here find your End of War, your long-ſought Reſt, 
And leave your uſeleſs Swords in Cæſar's Breaſt. 


But 
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But wherefore urge I the bold Deed to you? 
To rail, is all your feeble Rage can do. 
In grumbling Factions are you bold and loud, 

Can ſow Sedition, and increaſea Croud; 

You! who can loath the Glories of the Great, 

And poorly meditate a baſe Retreat. 

But, hence! begone, from Victory and me, 

Leave me to what my better Fates decree: 

New Friends, new Troops, my Fortune ſhall afford, 
And find a Hand for ev'ry vacant Sword. 47 5 
Behold, what Crouds on flying Pompey wait, 

What Multitudes attend his abject State! 


And ſhall Succeſs, and Czſar, droop the while? | 
480 


479 


Shall I want Numbers to divide the Spoil, 
And reap the Fruits of your forgotten Toil? 
Legions ſhall come to end the bloodleſs War, 
And ſhouting follow my triumphal Car. 
While you, a vulgar, mean, abandon'd Race, J 
Shall view our Honours with a downward Face, | 
And curſe your ſelves in ſecret as we pals. 3 455 
Can your vain Aid, can your departing Force, 

With-hold my Conqueſt, or delay my Courſe? 

So trickling Brooks their Waters may deny, 

And hope to leave the mighty Ocean dry; 

The Deep ſhall ſtill be full, and ſcorn the poor Supply. 499 
Nor think ſuch vulgar Souls as yours were giv'n, 

To be the Task of Fate, and Care of Heav'n: | 

Few are the Lordly, the diſtinguiſh'd Great, 
On whom the watchful Gods, like Guardians, wait: * 
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495 The reſt for common Uſe were all deſign d, 
An unregarded Rabble of Mankind. 
By my auſpicious Name, and Fortune, led, 
Wide o'er the World your conqu'ring Arms were ſpread, > 
But ſay, what had you done, with Pompey at your Head? | 
500 Vaſt was the Fame by Labienus Won, 
When rank d amidſt my warlike Friends, he ſhon: 
Now mark, what follows on his faithleſs Change, 
And ſee him with his Chief new-choſen range; 
By Land, and Sea, where-e er my Arms he ſpies, 


505 An ignominious Runagate he flies. 

Such ſhall you prove. Nor is it worth my Care, 
Whether to Pompey's Aid your Arms you bear: 
Who quits his Leader, whereloc'er he go, 

Flies like a Traytor, and becomes my Foe. 

510 Yes, ye great Gods! your kinder Care I own, 
You made the Faith of theſe falſc Legions known: 
You warn me well to change theſe coward Bands, 
Nor truſt my Fate to ſuch betraying Hands. 

And thou too, Fortune, point'ſt me out the Way, 

;15 A mighty Debt, thus, cheaply to repay: 
Henceforth my Care regards my ſelf alone, 
War's glorious Gain ſhall now be all my own. 
For you, ye vulgar Herd, in Peace return, 

My Enſigns ſhall by manly Hands be born. 

520 Some few of youz my Sentence here ſhall wait, 
And warn ſucceeding Factions by your Fate. 
Down! groveling down to Earth, ye Traytors, bend, 
And with your proſtrate Necks, my Doom attend. 
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And you, ye younger Striplings of the War; 
You, whom I mean to make my future Care; 
Strike home! to Blood, to Death, inure your Hands, 
And learn to execute my dread Commands. 

He ſpoke; and at th imperious Sound diſmay” d, 
The trembling unreſiſting Croud obey'd: 
No more their late Equality they boaſt, 
But bend beneath his Frown, a fuppliant Hoſt. 
Singly ſecure, he ſtands confeſs d their Lord, 
And rules, in ſpight of him, the Soldier's Sword. 
Doubtful, at firſt, their Patience he furveys, 
And wonders why each haughty Heart obeys; 
Beyond his Hopes he ſees the Stubborn bow, 
And bare their Breaſts obedient to the Blow; 
'Till ev'n his cooler Thoughts the Deed diſclaim, 
And wou'd not find their fiercer Souls ſo tame. 
A few, at length, ſelected from the reſt, 
Bled for Example, and the Tumult ceas d: 
While the conſenting Hoſt the Victims viewed, 
And, in that Blood, their broken Faith renew'd. 

Now to Brunduſium s Walls he bids em tend, 
Where ten long Days their weary Marches end; 
There he commands aſſembling Barks to meet, 
And furniſh from the neighb ring Shores his Fleet. 
Thither the crooked Keels from Leuca glide, 
From Taras old, and Hau winding Tide; 
Thither with ſwelling Sails their way they take, 
From lowly Spur, and Salapia's Lake; 
From where Apulid's fruitful Mountains riſe, } 
Where high along the Coaſt Garganus lyes, 
And beating Seas, and fighting Winds defies. 
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Mean- 
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555 Meanwhile the Chief to Rome directs his Way, 
Now fearful, aw'd, and faſhion'd to his Sway. 
There, with mock Pray'rs, the ſuppliant Vulgar wait, 
And urge on him the great Dictator's State. 
Obedient he, ſince thus their Wills ordain, 

560 A gracious Tyrant condeſcends to Reign. 

His mighty Name the joyful Faſti wear, 
Worthy to uſher in the curſt Pharſahan V ear. 
Then was the time, when Sycophants began 
To heap all Titles on one Lordly Man; 

565 Then learn'd our Sires that fawning lying Strain, 
Which we, their {laviſh Sons, ſo well retain: 
Then, firſt, were ſeen to join, an ill-match'd Pair, 
The Ax of Juſtice, with the Sword of War; 
Faſces, and Eagles, mingling, march along, 

o And in proud Cz/ar's Train promiſcuous throng. 

And while all Pow'rs in him alone unite, 
He mocks the People with the Shews of Right. 
The Martian Field th' aſſembling Tribes receives, 
And each his unregarded Suftrage gives; b 

575 Still with the ſame Solemnity of Face, 

The rev'rend Augur ſeems to fill his Place: 

Tho' now he hears not when the Thunders row1, 
Nor ſees the Flight of the ill-boding Owl. 

Then ſunk the State and Dignity of Nome, 

580 Thence monthly Conſuls nominally come: 

Juſt as the Sov'raign bids, their Names appear, 
To head the Calendar, and mark the Year. 
Then too, to finiſh out the Pageant Show, 
| With formal Rites to Alban Jove they go; 
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By Night the Feſtival was 
Nor cou d wong und 


Where waſte and overgrown Apalia kes: : 
O'er-paſſing ſoon the rude abaridon'd Plains; 


Brundufium's crooked Shores, and Cretan Walls he 


Loud Boreas there his Navy cloſe confines, 
While wary Seamen dread the wint'ry Signs. 

But he, th' impatient Chief, diſdains to ſpare, 
Thoſe Hours that better may be ſpent in War: 
He grieves to ſee his ready Fleetqwith-held, 
While others boldly plow the wat'ry Field. 
Eager to rouſe their Sloth, Behold, (he cries) 
The conſtant Wind that rules the wint'ry Skies, 
With what a ſettled Certainty it flies! 

Unlike the wanton fickle Gales, that bring 
The cloudy Changes of the faithleſs Spring. 
Nor need we now to Shift, to Tack, and Veer; 
Steddy the friendly North commands to ſteer. 


May fiwell the Sail, and bend the lofty Maſt. 
So, ſhall our Navy ſoon be wafted oer, 
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E'er yon Pheacian Galties dip the Oar, Ky. 
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615 Up roſe the Night in glitt ing Stars array d, ö 
When looſing fram the Shore the moving Fleet, 
All Hands at once unfurl the ſpreading Sheet ; 
The ſlacker Tacklings let the Canvaſs flow, 
6:0 To gather all the Breath the Winds can blow. 

Swift, for a while, they ſcud before the Wind, 

And leave Hperia s leſs ning Shores behind; 

When, lo! the dying Breeze begins to fail, 
And flutters on the Maſt the flagging Sail: 
625 The duller Waves with {flower Heavings creep, 

And a dead Calm benums the lazy Deep. 
As when the Winter's potent Breath conſtrains 

The Scythian Euxine in her icy Chains; 

No more the Boſphori their Streams maintain, 
630 Nor ruſhing {fer heaves the languid Main; 

Each Keel inclos'd, at once forgets its Courſe, 
While o'er the new-made Champian bounds the Horſe 
Bold on the chryſtal Plains the Thracians ride, 
Aud print with ſounding Heek the ſtable Tide. 
635 So ftill a Form th' Jonian Waters take, 

Dull as the muddy Marſh and ſtanding Lake: 
No Breezes o er the curling Surface paſs, 
Nor Sun- beams tremble in the liquid Glaſs; 
No uſual Turns revolving Tetbys knows, 
640 Nor with alternate Rollings ebbs and flows: 

But ſluggiſh Ocean ſleeps in ſtupid Peace, 
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With diff ring Eyes the hoſtile Fiess, beheld” 
The falling Winds, and uſeleſs war r 
There Pompey's daring/Prows attemips; i hin, 
To plow their Paſſage ti th' unyſeldinp Main; 
While, pinch'd by Want proud Cas E ons here 
The dire Diſtreſs of meagre Famine Rr... 

With Vows unknown before they reack the Skies, 
That Waves may daſh, and nioudting Willows riſe; 
That Storms may with returnitig Pury rein, 
And the rude Ocean be it ſelf again. 5 
At length the ſtill, the ſiuggiſh Darkneſs fied, 
And cloudy Morning rear d its low'ring Head. 
The rolling Flood the gliding Navy bore, 
And Hills appear'd to paſs upon the Shore. 
Attending Breezes waft 'em to the Land, 
And Cæſar's Anchors bite Paleffe's Strand. 

In neighb'ring Camps the hoſtile Chaets ſit down, 
Where Genuſus the ſwift, and fur run; 
Among th' ignobler Croud of Rivers, theſe 
Soon loſe their Waters in the mingling Seas: 
No mighty Streams, nor diftant Springs they know, 
But riſe from muddy Lakes, and melting Snow. 
Here meet the Rivals who the World divide, 
Once by the tend reſt Bands of Kindred ty d. 

The World with Joy their Interview beheld, 
Now only parted by a fingle Field. 

Fond of the hopes of Peace, Mankind believe, 
Wbene er they come thus near, they muſt forgive. 
Vain Hopes! for ſoon they part to meet no more, 
Till both ſhall reach the curſt Ægyptiam Shore; 


679 
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Till the provid Father ſhall in Arms ſucceed, 
And ſee his vanquiſh'd Son untimely bleed; 
675 Till he beholds his Aſhes on the Strand, 
Views his pale Head within a Villains Hand; 
Till Pompey's Fate ſhall Czſar's Tears demand. 
The latter, yet, his eager Rage reſtrains, 
While Antony the ling ring Troops detains. 
680 Repining much, and griev d at Wars delay, 
Impatient Czſar often chides his Stay, 
Oft he is heard to threat, and humbly oft” to pray. 


Still ſhall the World (he cries) thus anxious wait? 


Still wo't thou ſtop the Gods, and hinder Fate ? 
68 5 What cou'd be done before, was done by me: 
Now ready Fortune only ſtays for thee. 


Or Libyan Hrts oppoſe their faithleſs Strand? 

Or doſt thou fear new Dangers to explore? 

690 I call thee not, but where I paſs d before. 

For all thoſe Hours thou loſeſt, I complain, 
And ſue to Heav'n for proſp'rous Winds in vain. 
My Soldiers (often has their Faith been try'd) 

If not with-held, had haſten'd to my Side. 

69; What Toil, what Hazards will they not partake? 
What Seas and Shipwrecks ſcorn, for Cæſur's ſake? 
Nor will I think the Gods ſo partial are, 

To give thee fair Auſonia for thy Share; 
While Cæſar, and the Senate, are forgot, 

700 And in Epirus bound their barren Lot. 

In Words like theſe, he calls him oft” in vain, 

And thus the haſty Miſſives oft complain. 


| 
e 
| 


What holds thee then? Do Rocks thy Courſe withſtand ? 
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At length the lucky Chief, who oft' had found 

What vaſt Succeſs his raſher Darings crown'd; 

Who ſaw how much the fav'ring Gods had done, 

Nor wou'd be wanting, when they urg'd him on; 

Fierce, and impatient of the tedious Stay, 

Reſolves by Night to prove the doubtful Way 

Bold in a ſingle Skiff he means to go, 

And tempt thoſe Seas that Navies dare not plow. 
"Twas now the time when Cares and Labour ceaſe, 

And cv'n the Rage of Arms was huſh'd to Peace: 

Snatch'd from their Guilt and Toil, the Wretched lay, 

And ilept the ſounder for the painful Day. 

Thro' the {all Camp the Night's third Hour reſounds, 

And warns the ſecond Watches to their Rounds; 

When thro' the Horrours of the murky Shade, 

Secret the careful Warrior's Footſteps tread. 

His Train, unknowing, ſlept within his Tent, 

And Fortune only tollow'd where he went. 

With ſilent Anger he percerv'd, around, 

The fleepy Ccrit.nels beltrew the Ground: 

Yet unreproving, now, he pals'd em o'er, 

And {ought with eager haſte the winding Shore. 

There, thro' the Gloom, his ſearching Eyes explor'd, 

Where o the mould'ring Rock a Bark was moor'd. 

The miahty Maſter of this little Boat, 

decurely ſlept within a neighb'ring Cot : 

No maſſy Beams ſupport his humble Hall, 

But Reeds and marſhy Ruſhes wove the Wall; 

Old ſhatter'd Planking for a Roof was ſpread, 

And cover d in from Rain the needy Shed. 

E e e 
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Thrice on the feeble Door the Warrior ſtrook, 

Beneath the Blow the trembling Dwelling ſhook. 
235 What Wretch forlorn (the poor Amyclas cries) 

Driv'n by the raging Seas, and ſtormy Skies, 


— — 


To my poor lowly Roof for Shelter flies? 
He ſpoke; and haſty left his homely Bed, 
With oozy Flags and with'ring Sea-weed ſpread. 

Then from the Hearth the ſmoaking Match he takes, 

And in the Tow the drowzy Fire awakes; 
Dry Leaves, and Chips, for Fuel, he ſupplies, 
Till kindling Sparks, and glitt'ring Flames ariſe. 
Oh happy Poverty! thou greateſt Good, 

-45 Beſtow'd by Heav'n, but ſeldom underſtood! 
Here, nor the cruel Spoiler ſeeks his Prey, 

Nor ruthleſs Armies take their dreadful Way: 
Security thy narrow Limits keeps, 
Safe are thy Cottages, and ſound thy Sleeps. 

% Behold! ye dangerous Dwellings of the Great, 
Where Gods, and Godlike Princes chuſe their Seat; 
SCC in what Peace the poor Amyclas lies, 

Nor ſtarts, tho Czſar's Call commands to riſe. 
What Terrors had you felt that Call to hear? } 

„ How had your Tow'rs and Ramparts ſhook with Fear, | 
And trembled, as the mighty Man drew near! | 
The Dcor unbarr'd: Expect (the Leader faid) 

Beyond thy Hopes, or Withes, to be pay'd; 
It on this inſtant Hour thou waft me o'er, 
76 With ſpeedy haſte, to yon' Heſperian Shore. 


No more ſhall Want thy weary Hand conſtrain, 
To work thy Bark upon the boiſt rous Main: 


Hence- 


— 
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Henceforth good Days and Plenty ſhall betide; 
The Gods and I, will for thy Age provide. 
A glorious Change attends thy low Eſtate, | 765 


Sudden and mighty Riches round thee wait; 

Be wiſe, and uſe the lucky Hour of Fate. W 
Thus he; and tho' in humble Veſtments dreſs d,. 

Spite of himſelf, his Words his Pow'r expreſs d, 

And Czfar in his Bounty ſtood confeſs d. 3 770 
To him the wary Pilot thus rephes: 

A thouſand Omens threaten from the Skies; 

A thouſand boding Signs my Soul affright, 

And warn me not tempt the Seas by Night. 

In Clouds the ſetting Sun obſcur'd his Head, 775 

Nor painted o'er the ruddy Weſt with Red: 

Now North, now South, he ſhot his parted Beams, 

And tipp'd the ſullen Black with golden Gleams: 

Pale ſhone his middle Orb with faintiſh Rays, 

And ſuffer'd mortal Eyes at eaſe to gaze. 

Nor role the ſilver Queen of Night ſerene; 

Supine and dull her blunted Horns were ſeen, 


With toggy Stains, and cloudy Blots between. 
Dreadful awhile the ſhone all fiery Red, 


Then ſicken d into Pale, and hid her drooping Head. +3; 
Nor leſs I fear from that hoarſe hollow Roar, 
In leaty Groves, and on the ſounding Shore. 

In various Turns the doubtful Dolphins play, 
And thwart, and run acroſs, and mix their way. 
The Cormorants the wat ry Deep forſake, 

And ſoaring Herns avoid the plaſhy Lake; 


780 
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While, wadling on the Margin of the Main, 
The Crow bewets her, and prevents the Rain. 
Howc'er, if ſome great Enterprize demand, 
-95 Bchold, I proffer thee my willing Hand: 
My vent'rous Bark the troubled Deep ſhall try, | 
To thy wiſh'd Port her plunging Prow ſhall ply, 
Unleſs the Seas reſolve to beat us by. 
He ſpoke, and ſpread his Canvaſs to the Wind, 
o Unmoor'd his Boat, and left the Shore behind. 
Switt flew the nimble Keel; and as they paſt; 
Long Trails of Light the ſhooting Meteors caſt; 
Ev'n the fix d Fires above in Motion ſeem, 
Shake thro' the Blaſt, and dart a quiv'ring Beam; 
Black Horrors on the gloomy Ocean brood, 
And in long Ridges rolls the threat'ning Flood; 
While loud and louder murmuring Winds ariſe, 
And growl trom ev'ry Quarter of the Skies. 
When thus the trembling Maſter, pale with Fear, 
* Behold what Wrath the dreadful Gods prepare; 
My Art 1s at a loſs; the various Tide 
Beats my unſtable Bark on ev'ry Side: 
From the Norwelt the letting Current ſwells, 
While Southern Storms the driving Rack foretells. 
Hover it be, our purpos'd Way is loſt, 
Nor can one Relick of our Wreck be toſt 
By Winds, like theſe, on fair Heſperia's Coaſt. 
Gur only means of Safety is to yield, 
And meaſure back with haſte the foamy Field; 
20 To give our unſucceſsful Labour o'er, 


And reach, while yet we may, the ncighb'ring Shore. 
But 
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But Czſar, ſtill ſuperior to Diſtreſs, 
Fearleſs, and confident of ſure Succeſs, 
Thus to the Pilot loud----The Seas deſpiſe, 
And the vain Threat'ning of the noiſie Skies. 825 
Tho' Gods deny thee yon Auſonian Strand; 
Yet, g0, I charge thee, go at my Command. 
Thy Ignorance alone can cauſe thy Fears, 
Thou know'ſt not what a Freight thy Veſſel bears; 
Thou know'ſt not I am He, to whom tis giv'n $30 
Never to want the Care of watchful Heav'n. 
Obedient Fortune waits my humble Thrall; 
And always ready comes before I call. 
Let Winds, and Seas, loud Wars at freedom wage, 
And waſte upon themſelves their empty Rage; 
A ſtronger, mightier Demon is thy Friend, 
Thou, and thy Bark, on Czſar's Fate depend. 
Thou ſtand'ſt ama d to view this dreadful Scene; 
And wonder'ſt what the Gods and Fortune mean! 
But arttully their Bounties thus they raiſe; 
And from my Dangers arrogate new Praiſe; 
Amidit the Fears of Death they bid me live, 
And ſtill inhance what they are ſure to give. 
Then leave yon' Shore behind with all thy haſte, 
Nor {hall this idle Fury longer laſt. 
Thy Keel auſpicious ſhall the Storm appeaſe, 
Shall glide triumphant o'er the calmer Seas, { 
And reach Hrundu ſium's ſafer Port with Eaſc. | 
Nor can the Gods ordain another now, : 


Tis what I want, and what they mult beſtow. 850 
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Thus while in vaunting Words the Leader ſpoke, 
Full on his Bark the thund'ring Tempeſt ſtrook ; 
Off rips the rending Canvaſs from the Maſt, 
And whirling flits before the driving Blaſt; 
8;5 In cv'ry Joint the groaning Alder ſounds, 
And gapes wide-opening with a thouſand Wounds. 
Now, riſing all at once, and unconfin'd, 
From ev'ry Quarter roars the ruſhing Wind: 
Firſt from the wide Atlantic Ocean's Bed, 
360 Tempeſtuous Corus rears his dreadful Head; 
8 Th' obedient Deep his potent Breath controuls, 
| And, Mountain-high, the toamy Flood he rolls. 
Him the North-Eaſt incount' ring- fierce dety'd, 
And back rebuffetted the yielding Tide 
65 The curling Surges loud conflicting meet, 
Daſh their proud Heads, and bellow as they beat ; 
While piercing Boreus, from the Scythian Strand, 
Plows up the Waves, and ſcoops the loweſt Sand. 
Nor Eurus then, I ween, was left to dwell, 
3-o Nor ſhow'ry Notus, in th' Aolian Cell; 
But cach from ev'ry Side, his Pow'r to boaſt, 
Rang'd his proud Forces, to defend his Coaſt. 
Equal in Might, alike they ſtrive in vain, 
While in the midſt the Seas unmov'd remain 
:-; In lefſer Wars they yield to ſtormy Heav'n, 
And captive Waves to other Deeps are driv'n ; 
The Vyrrben Billows daſh Agean Shores, 
And Adria in the mix d Ionian roars. 
How then muſt Earth the ſwelling Ocean dread, 
339 When Floods ran higher than each Mountain's Head! 


Subject, 
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Subject, and low the trembling Beldame lay, 
And gave her ſelf for loſt, the conqu'ring Water's Prey. 
What other Worlds, what Seas unknown before, 
Then drove their Billows on our beaten Shore! 
What diſtant Deeps, their Prodigies to boaſt, 883 
Heav d their huge Monſters on th' Auſoniam Coalt ! 
So when avenging Jove long time had hurl'd, 
And tir'd his Thunders on a harden'd World; 
New Wrath, the God, new Puniſhment diſplay'd, 
And call'd his wat'ry Brother to his Aid: 890 
Offending Earth to Neptune's Lot he join d, 
And bad his Floods no longer ſtand confin d; 
At once the Surges o er the Nations riſe, 
And Seas are only bounded by the Skies. 
Such now the ſpreading Deluge had been ſeen, $95 
Had not th' Almighty Ruler ſtood between; 
Proud Waves, the Cloud-compelling Sire obey'd, 
Confeſsd his Hand ſuppreſſing, and were ſtay d. 

Nor was that Gloom the common Shade of N ight, 
The friendly Darkneſs, that relieves the Light; 999 | 
But fearful, black, and horrible to tell, | 
A murky Vapour breath'd from yawning Hel: 
So thick the mingling Seas and Clouds were hung, 
Searce cou'd the ſtruggling Light'ning gleam along. 
Thro Nature's Frame the dire Convulſion ftrook, 
Heav'n groan'd, the lab ring Poles and Axis ſhook 
Uproar, and Chaos old, prevail'd again, 
And broke the ſacred Elemental Chain: 
Black Fiends, unhallow'd, ſought the bleſt Abodes, 
Protan'd the Day, and mingled with the Gods. 910 
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One only Hope, when ev'ry other fail'd, 
With Czſar, and with Nature's felt, prevail'd; 


The Storm that ſought their Ruin prov'd em {trong, 


Nor cou'd they fall, who ſtood that Shock ſo long. 
915 High as Leucadia's leſs ning Cliffs ariſe, 
On the tall Billow's Top the Veſſel flies; 
While the pale Maſter, from the Surge's Brow, 
With giddy Eyes ſurveys the Depth below. 
When {trait the gaping Main at once divides, 
% On naked Sands the ruſhing Bark ſubſides, 
And the low liquid Vale the Topmalt hides. 
The trembling Shipman, all diſtraught with Fear, 
Forgets his Courle, and knows not how to ſtcer; 
No more the uſeleſs Rudder guides the Prow, 
5:5 To mect the rolling Swell, or ſhun the Blow. 
But lo! the Storm it ſelf Aſſiſtance lends, 
While one Aſſaults, another Wave defends: 
This lays the ſidelong Alder on the Main, 
And that reſtores the leaning Bark again. 
zo Obedient to the mighty Winds ſhe plies, 
Now leeks the Depths, and now invades the Skies; 
There born aloft, the apprehends no more; 
Or thoaly Jaſon, or 7 heſſaha'sShore ; 
High Hills ſhe dreads, and Promontories now, 
And fears to touch Ceraumia's airy Brow. 
At length the univerſal Wreck appear'd, 
To Cæſar's ſelf, ev'n worthy to be fear'd. 
Why all theſe Pains, this Toil of Fate (he crics) 
This Labour of the Seas, and Earth, and Skies? 
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All Nature, and the Gods at once alarm'd, 
Againſt my little Boat and me are arm'd. 
If, oh ye Pow'rs Divine! your Will decrees 
The Glory of my Death to theſe rude Seas; 
If warm, and in the fighting Field to die, 
If that, my firſt of Wiſhes, you deny ; 

My Soul no longer at her Lot repines, 

But yields to what your Providence aſſigns. 


Tho' immature I end my glorious Days, 


Cut ſhort my Conqueſt, and prevent new Praiſe; 


My Late, already, ſtands the nobleſt Theme; 
To fill long Annals of recording Fame. 


Far Northern Nations own me for their Lord, 


And envious Factions crouch beneath my Sword ; 


Inferior Pompe) yields to me at Home, 

And only fills a ſecond Place in Rome. 

My Country has my high Beheſts obey'd; 

And at my Feet her Laws obedient laid ; 

All Sov'reignty, all Honours are my own: 
Conſul, Dictator, I am all Alone. 

But thou, my only Goddeſs, and my Friend, 
Thou, on whom all my ſecret Pray'rs attend, 
Conceal, oh Fortune! this inglorious End. 

Let none on Earth, let none beſide thee, know 
I funk thus poorly to the Shades below. 
Diſpoſe, ye Gods! my Carcaſe as you pleaſe, 
Deep let it drown beneath theſe raging Seas; 
Lask no Urn my Aſhes to infold, 

Nor Marble Monuments, nor Shrines of Gold; 
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Let but the World, unknowing of my Doom, 
970 Expect me ſtill, and think I am to come; 
So ſhall my Name with Terror ſtill be heard, 
And my Return in ev'ry Nation fear'd. 
He ſpoke, and ſudden, wond'rous to behold, 
High on a tenth huge Wave his Bark was r oll'd; 
575 Nor ſunk again, Alternote, as before, 
But ruſhing, lodg'd, and fix d upon the Shore. 
Rome, and his Fortune were at once reſtor'd, 
And Earth again receiv'd him tor her Lord. 
Now, thro' the Camp his late Arrival told, 
980 The Warriors croud, their Leader to behold; 


In Tears, around, the murm'ring Legions ſtand, 


And welcome him, with tond Complaints, to Land. 


What means too daring (Car (thus they cry) 
To tempt the ruthleſs Seas, and ſtormy Sky? 
985 What a vile helpleſs Herd had we been left, 
Ot ev'ry Hope at once in thee bereft? 
While on thy Lite ſo many Thouſands wait, 
While Nations live Dependant on thy Fate, 
While the whole World on thee, their Head, rely, 
990 *T1s cruel in thee to conſent to die. 
And could'it thou not one faithful Soldier find. 
One cqual to his mighty Maſter's Mind, 
One that deſerv'd not to be left behind? 
While tumbling Billows toſt thee on the Main, 
99; We ſlept at Eaſe, unknowing of thy Pain. 
Were we the Caule, oh Shame! unworthy we, 
That urg'd thee on to brave the raging Sea ? 


—— — K 
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Is there a Slave whoſe Head thou hold'ſt fo light, 
To give him up to this tempeſtuous Night ? 
While Cz/ar, whom the ſubject Earth obeys, 1900 
To Seaſons ſuch as theſe, his ſacred ſelf betrays. 

Still wo't thou weary out indulgent Heav'n, 

And ſcatter all the laviſh Gods have giv'n ? 

Doſt thou the Care of Providence employ, 

Only to fave thee when the Seas run high? r005 
Auſpicious ode thy Wiſhes wou'd promote; 

Thou ask'ſt the Safety of a leaky Boat: 

He profters thee the World's ſupreme Command; | 


Thy Hopes aſpire no farther than to Land, > 

And caſt thy Shipwreck on th' Heſperian Strand. | 1010 
In kind Reproaches thus they waſte the Night; 

Till the grey Eaſt diſclos'd the breaking Light 

Serene the Sun his beamy Face diſplay'd, 

While the tir'd Storm, and weary Waves were laid. 


Speedy the Latian Chiefs unturl their Sails, 1015 
And catch the gently- riſing Northern Gales: 

In fair Appearance the tall Veſſels glide, | 

The Pilots, and the Wind, conſpire to guide, bs 


And waft em fitly o'er the ſmoother Tide: 


Decent thy move, like ſome well-order'd Band, 1020 


In rang'd Battalions marching o'er the Land. 
Night fell at length, the Winds the Sails forſook, 
And a dead Calm the beauteous Order broke. 
So when, from Strymon's wint'ry Banks, the Cranes, 
in feather'd Legions, cut th Ætherial Plains; 1625 
To warmer Nile they bend their airy Way, 
Form'd in long Lines, and rank'd in jult Array: 
But 
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But if ſome ruſhing Storm the Journey crols, 
The wingy Leaders all are at a lols: 


% Now cloſe, now looſe, the breaking Squadrons fly, 


1035 


10480 


945 


To diſtant Lesibos tain he wou'd remove. 


Ihe fleeting Shades began to leave the Sky, 


And ſcatter in Confuſion o'er the Sky. 

The Day return'd, with Phebus Aufter role, 
And hard upon the ſtraining Canvals blows. 
Scudding afore him ſwift the Fleet he bore, | 
O'cr-paſſing Lyſſus, to Nympheum's Shore; [moor. 
There fafe from Northern Winds, within the Port they 


While thus united Cz/ar's Arms appear, 


* 
ub 


And Fortune draws the great Deciſion near; 
Sad Pompey's Soul uncaſie Thoughts infeſt, 


And his Corneha pains his anxious Brea“ 


Far from the War, the Partner of his Love. 

Oh who can ſpeak, what Numbers can reveal 

The Tenderneſs, which pious Lovers feel? 

Who can their ſecret Pangs and Sorrows tell, 

With all the croud of Cares that in their Boſoms dwell ? 
Sce what new Paſſions now the Hero knows, 
Now firſt he doubts Succeſs, and fears his Foes ; 
Rome, and the World he hazards in the Strife, 

And gives up all to Fortune, but his Wife. 

Oft he prepares to ſpeak, but knows not how, 
Knows they mult part, but cannot bid her go; 
Deterrs the killing News with fond Delay, 

And ling ring, puts off Fate from Day to Day. 


And Slumber ſoft forſook the drooping Eye; 


When 
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When, with fond Arms, the fair Cornelia preſt 
Her Lord, reluctant, to her ſnowy Breaſt: 


Wond'ring, ſhe found he ſhunn'd her juſt Embrace, 


And felt warm Tears upon his manly Face. 
Heart-wounded with the ſudden Woe, ſhe griev'd, 
And ſcarce the weeping Warrior yet believ'd. 
When, with a Groan, thus he. My trueſt Wife, 
To lay how much I love thee more than Life, 
Poorly expreſſes what my Heart wou'd thow, 
Since Life, alas! is grown my Burthen now. 
That long, too long delay'd, that dreadful Doom, 
That cruel parting Hour at length 1s come. 
Fierce, haughty, and collected in his Might; 
Advancing Czfar, calls me to the Fight. 
Haſte then, my gentle Love, from War retreat; 
The Lesb:an Iſle attends thy peaceful Seat: 
Nor ſeek, oh! ſeek not to increaſe my Cares, 
Scck not to change my Purpoſe with thy Pray'rs ; 
My felt, in vain, the fruitleſs Suit have try'd, 
And my own pleading Heart has been deny'd. 
Think not, thy Diſtance will increaſe thy Fear : 
Ruin, if Ruin comes, will ſoon be near, 
Too ſoon the fatal News ſhall reach thy Ear. 
Nor burns thy Heart with juſt and equal Fires, 
Nor doſt thou love as Virtue's Law requires; 
If thoſe loft Eyes can ev'n thy Husband bear, 
Red with the Stains of Blood, and guilty War. 
When horrid Trumpets ſound their dire Alarms, 
Shall I indulge my Sorrows with thy Charms, 
And riſe to Battle from theſe tender Arms? 
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Thus mournful, from thee, rather let me go, 
And join thy Abſence to the publick Woe. 
But thou be hid, be fate from ev'ry Fear, 
While Kings and Nations in Deſtruction ſhare: 

oo Shun thou the Cruſh of my impending Fate, 
Nor let it fall on thee with all its Weight. 

Then if the Gods my Overthrow ordain, 
And the fierce Victor chace me o'er the Plain, 
Thou ſhalt be left me ſtill, my better Part, 

i095 To ſooth my Cares, and heal my broken Heart; 
Thy open Arms I hall be ture to meet; 

And fly with Pleaſure to the door Retreat. 
Stunn'd and aſtoniſh'd at th adly Stroke, 
All Senſe, at firſt, the Matron t forſook. 

1100 Motion, and Life, and Specchiat length returns, 
And thus in Words of heavieſt Woe the mourns: 
No, Pompey! tis not that my Lord is dead, 

Tis not the Hand of Fate has robb'd my Bed; 
But like ſome baſe Pleberan I am curs' d, 

0% And by my crue! Husband ſtand divorc'd. 

But Cæſar bids us part! thy Father comes! 
And we mult yield to what that Tyrant dooms! 
Is thy Corneha's Faith ſo poorly known, 

That thou ſhould'ſt think her ſafer whilſt alone? 

[119 Are not our Loves, our Lives, our Fortunes one: 
Canſt thou, Inhuman, drive me from thy Side, 
And bid my ſingle Head the coming Storm abide ? 
Do I not read thy Purpoſe in thy Eye? 

Doſt thou not hope, and wiſh, ev'n now to die? 


And 
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And can I then be ſafe? Yet Death is free, 1115 
That laſt Relief is not deny d to me; 

Tho' baniſh'd by thy harſh Command I go, 

Yet I will join thee in the Realms below. 

Thou bidſt me with the Pangs of Abſence, ſtrive, 

And, till J hear thy certain Loſs, ſurvive. 5 
My vow'd Obedience, what it can, ſhall bear; 

But, oh! my Heart's a Woman, and I fear. 

If the good Gods, indulgent to my Pray'r, 

Shou'd make the Laws of Rome, and thee, their Care; 

In diſtant Climes I may prolong my Woe, 112 
And be the laſt thy Victory to nov. 

On ſome bleak Rock, that fro upon the Deep, 

A conſtant Watch thy weepin; Life ſhall keep; 

There from each Sail Misfortv e ſhall J guels, 


And dread the Bark that brings me thy Succels. 1130 


Nor ſhall thoſe happier Tidings end my Fear, 
The vanquiſh'd Foe may bring new Danger near; 
Defenceleſs I may {till be made a Prize, 
And Ceſar ſnatch me with him, as he flies: 
With Eaſe my Known Retreat he ſhall explore, 
While thy great Name diſtinguiſhes the Shore: 
Soon ſhall the Lesbian Exile ſtand reveal'd, 

The Wite of Pompey cannot live conceal'd. 

But if th' o'er-ruling Pow'rs thy Cauſe fortake; 
Grant me this only laſt Requeſt I make; 

When thou ſhalt be of Troops, and Friends bereft, 
And wretched Flight is all thy Safety left; 

Oh! follow not the Dictates of thy Heart, 

But chuſe a Refuge in ſome diſtant Part. 


Wherc- 
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1145 Where-c'er thy unauſpicious Bark ſhall ſteer, 
Thy fad Cornelia's fatal Shore forbear, 
Since Ceſar will be {ure to ſeek thee there. 
So laying, with a Groan the Matron fled, 
And, wild with Sorrow, left her holy Bed: 
he ſees all Ling'ring, all Delays are vain, 
And ruſhes headlong to poſſeſs the Pain; 
Nor will the hurry of her Griefs afford 
One laſt Embrace from her forſaken Lord. 
Uncommon cruel was the Fate, for two, 
; Whoſe Loves had laſted long, and been ſo true, 
To lole the Pleaſure of one laſt Adieu. 
in all the wotul Days that croſs d their Bliſs, 
Sure never Hour was known lo fad as this; 
By what they ſuffer'd now, inur'd to Pain, 
bey met all after-Sorrows with Diſdain, 
und Fortune thot her envious Shafts in vain. 
Low on the Ground the fainting Dame is laid; 
Her Train officious haſten to her Aid: 
Then gently rearing, with a careful Hand, 
157 SUPPOrTt her, {[ow-deſcending o'er the Strand. 
There, while with eager Arms the graſp'd the Shore, 
=carcely the Mourner to the Bark they bore. 
Wat halt this Grief of Heart, theſe Pangs, ſhe knew, 
When from her native /zaly the flew : 
1-- Lonely, and comfortlels, the takes her Flight, 
Sad ſeems the Day, and long the ſleepleſs Night. 
in vain her Maids the downy Couch provide, 


She wants the tender Partner of her Side. 


When 
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When weary oft' in Heavineſs ſhe lies, 
And dozy Slumber ſteals upon her Eyes; 
Fain, with fond Arms, her Lord ſhe wou'd have preſt, 
But weeps to find the Pillo v at her Breaſt. 

Tho' raging in her Veins a Feaver burns, 
Painful ſhe lies, and reſtleſs oft ſhe turns, 

She ſhuns his ſacred Side with awful Fear, 

And wou'd not be convinc'd he 1s not there. 
But, oh! too ſoon the Want {hall be ſupply d, 
The Gods too cruelly for that provide: 

Again, the circling Hours bring back her Lord, 
And Pompey ſhall be fatally reſtor'd. 
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The ARGUMEN x. 
Cæſar and Pompey lying now near Dyrrachium, after ſeve- 


ral Marches and Counter-marches, the former with incre- 
dible Diligence runs a vaſt Line, or Work, round the Camp 
of the latter. This, Pompey, after ſuffering for want of 
Provifions, and a very gallant Reſiſtance of Scæva, a Cen. 
turion of Cziar's, at length breaks thro. Alter this, 
Cœæſar makes another unſucceſsful Attempt upon a Part of 
Pompey's Army, and then marches away into Theſſaly. 
And Pompey, azainſt the Perſuaſion and Connſel of his 
Friends, follows him. After a Deſcription of the ancient 
[nbabitants, the Boundarics, the Mountains, and Rruers of 
Theflaly ; the Poet takes Occafion from this Country, being 
famous for Witchcraft, to introduce Sextus Pompeius, in. 
quiring the Event of the Cruil War from the Sorcereſs Eric- 
tho. 
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— OW, near encamp'd, each on a neigh- 
1 b'ring Height, 

The Latian Chiefs prepare for ſudden 

Fight. 

The rival Pair ſeem hither brought 
— 11 by Fate, 

As if the Gods wou'd end the dire Debate. | 
And here determine of the Roman State. EE in” 


Czſar, intent upon his hoſtile Son, 

Demands a Conqueſt here, and here alone; 

Neglects What Laurels Captive Towns might yield, 

And ſcorns the Harveſt of the Grecian Field. 

Impatient he provokes the fatal Day, LY 

Ordain'd to give Rome's Liberties away, 8 

And leave the World the greedy Victor's Prey | 
K K K Eager, 
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Eager, that laſt, great Chance of War he waits, 
Where either's Fall determines both their Fates. 

1:5 Thrice, on the Hills, all drawn in dread Array, 
His threat'ning Eagles wide their Wings diſplay ; 
Thrice, but in vain, his hoſhle Arms he ſhew'd, 
His ready Rage, and Thirſt of Latian Blood. 

But when he ſaw, how cautious Pompey's Care, 

20 Safe in his Camp, declin'd the proffer d War; . 
Thro' woody Paths he bent his ſecret Way, 

And meant to make Dyrrachium's Towers his Prey. 
This Pompey faw ; and ſwiftly ſhot before, 
With ſpeedy Marches on the ſandy Shore: 
Till on Taulantian Petra's Top he ſtay d, 
Shelt' ring the City with his timely Aid. 
This Place, nor Walls, nor Trenches deep can boaſt, 
The Works of Labour, and expeliſive Colt. 
Vain Prodigality! and Labour vain! 

o Loſt is the laviſh'd Wealth, and loſt the fruitleſs Pain 
What Walls, what Tow'rs ſoe'er they rear ſublime, 
Muſt yield to Wars, or more deſtructive Time; 
While Fences like Dyrrachium's Fortreſs, made, | 
Where Nature's Hand the ſure Foundation laid, > 

And with her Strength the naked Town array'd, 

Shall ſtand ſecure againſt the Warrior's Rage, 
Nor tear the ruinovs Decays of Age. 
Guarded, around, by ſteepy Rocks it lies, 
And all Acceſs from Land, but one, denies. 

42 No vent'rous Veſlel there in Safety rides, | 
But foaming Surges break, and ſwelling Tides > 
Roll roaring on, and waſh the craggy Sides: | 


Or 
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Or when contentious Winds more rudely blow, | 
Then mounting o'er the topmoſt Cliff they flow, > 
Burſt on the lofty Domes, and daſh the Town below. | 45 


Here Cz2ſar's daring Heart vaſt Hopes conceives, 
And high with War's vindictive Pleaſures heaves; 
Much he revolves within his thoughttul Mind, 
How, in this Camp, the Foe may be confin'd, 
With ample Lines from Hill to Hill deſign'd. 
Secret and {wift he means the Task to try, 

And runs each Diſtance over with his Eye. 

Vaſt Heaps of Sod and verdant Turf are brought, 
And Stones in deep laborious Quarries wrought ; 
Lach Grecian Dwelling round the Work ſupplies, 
And ſudden Ramparts from their Ruins riſe. 


With wond'rous Strength the ſtable Motiſid they rear, 


Such as th' impetuous Ram can never fear, 


| 


Nor hoſtile Might o'erturn, nor forceful Engine tear. 


Thro Hills, reſiſtleſs, Czſar plains his Way, 
And makes the rough unequal Rocks obey. 
Here deep, beneath, the gaping Trenches lie, 
There Forts advance their airy Turrets high. 
Around vaſt Tracts of Land the Labours wind. 
Wide Fields and Foreſts in the Circle bind. 
And hold as in a Toil the falvage Kind. 

Nor cv'n the Foe too ſtrictly pent remains; 
At large he forages upon the Plains; 

The vaſt Encloſure gives free Leave around, 
Ott to decamp, and ſhift the various Ground. 


Here, from far Fountains, Streams their Channels trace, 


And while they wander thro' the tedious Space, 
Run many a Mile their long extended Race: 


While 
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”5 Sink, and are loſt, before they reach the Sea: 


Nor let the Parthian wonder, to have ſeen 


And form a Kingdom for an Eaſtern King; 
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While ſome, quite worn and weary of the Way, 


Ev'n Cz/a”'s felt, when thro' the Works he goes, 
Tires in the midſt, and flops to take Repole. 

Let Fame no more record the Walls of 7roy, 
Which Gods alone cou'd build, and Gods deſtroy ; 


The Labours of the Babylonian Queen: 

Behold this large, this ſpacious Tract of Ground! 
Like that, Which T, or Orontes bound; 
Behold this Land! that Majeſty might bring, 


Behold a Latian Chief this Land encloſe, | 
Amidſt the Tumult of impending Foes: 
He bad the Walls ariſe, and as he bad they roſe. 
But ah! vain Pride of Pow'r! ah! fruitleſs Boaſt! 
Ev'n theie, theſe mighty Labours are all loſt! 

A Force like this what Barriers cou'd withſtand * 
cas muſt have fled, and yielded to the Land; 

| he Lover's Shores united might have ſtood, 
Spiglit of the Hellejpont's oppoling Flood; 

\Vhile the Aga and lonian Tide, 

Might mecting o'er the vanquiſh'd Iſthmus ride, 
And Arg Realms from Cormth's Walls divide; 
This Pow'r might change unwilling Nature's Face, 
Unfix cach Order, and remove each Place. 
Here, as if clos d within a Liſt, the War 

Docs all its valiant Combatants prepare; 

Here ardent glows the Blood, which Fate ordains 
To dye the Libyan and Emathian Plains ; 
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Here the whole Rage of civil Diſcord join d, 
Struggles for room, and ſcorns to be confin d. 
Nor yet, while Cæſar his firſt Labours try d, 
The warlike Toil by Pompey was deſcry d. 
So, in mid Hcily's delightful Plain, 
Safe from the horrid Sound, the happy Swain 
Dreads not loud Sula barking o'er the Main. 
So, Northern Britains never hear the Roar 
Of Seas, that break on the far Cantian Shore. 
Soon as the riſing Ramparts hoſtile Height, 
And Tow'rs advancing, ſtruck his anxious Sight, 
Sudden from Petra's ſafer Camp he led, 
And wide his Legions on the Hills diſpread; 
So, Ceſar, torc'd his Numbers to extend, 


More teebly might each various Strength defend. 
His Camp far oer the large Encloſure reach'd, 


And guarded Lines along the Front were ſtretch'd; 


Far as Rome's diſtance from Aricia's Groves, 
(Aricia which the chaſte Diana loves) 

Far as from Rome old 7yber ſeeks the Sea, 

Did he not wander in his winding way. 

While yet no Signals for the Fight prepare; 
Unbidden, ſome the Jav'lin dart from far, 

And skirmiſhing, provoke the ling'ring War. 
But deeper Cares the thoughttul Chicts diſtreſs, 
And move, the Soldiers Ardour to reprels. 
Pompey, with ſecret anxious Thought, beheld, 
How trampling Hoots the riſing Graſs repell'd; 
Waſte lie the ruſſet Fields, the gen rous Steed 
decks on the naked Soil, in vain, to feed: 


TY» Loathing, 
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Loathing, from Racks of husky Straw he turns, 
33 And, pining, for the verdant Paſture mourns. 
No more his Limbs their dying Load ſuſtain, 
Aiming a Stride, he falters in the Strain, 
And ſinks a Ruin on the with'ring Plain: 
Dire Maladies upon his Vitals prey, 
140 Diſſolve his Frame, and melt the Maſs away. 
Thence deadly Plagues invade the lazy Air, 
Reck to the Clouds, and hang malignant there. 
From Nefir, ſuch, the Stygzan Vapours rite, 
And with Contagion taint the purer Skies; 
:45 Such do /ypheus ſteamy Caves convey, 
And breath blue Poiſons on the golden Day. 
Thence liquid Streams the mingling Plague receive, 
And deadly Potions to the Thirſty give: 
To Man the Miſchief ſpreads, the tell Diſeaſe 
In fatal Draughts does on his Entrails ſeize. 
A rugged Scurt, all loathſome to be ſeen, 
Spreads, like a Bark, upon his ſilken Skin; 
Malignant Flames his ſwelling Eye: balls dart, 
And ſeem with Anguiſh from their Seats to ſtart; 
Fires oer his glowing Cheeks and Viſage ſtray, 
And mark, in crimſon Streaks, their burning way; 
Low droops his Head, declining from its height, 
And nodds, and totters with the fatal Weight. 
With winged haſte the ſwift Deſtruction flies, 
9 And ſcarce the Soldier ſickens e'er he dies: 
Now falling Crouds at once reſign their Breath, 
And doubly taint the noxious Air with Death. 


(Careleſs 
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Careleſs their putrid Carcaſſes are ſpread; \ 
And on the Earth, their dank unwholeſom Bed, | 
The Living reſt in common with the Dead. 
Here none the laſt Funereal Rites receive; 
To be caſt forth the Camp, is all their Friends can give. 
At length kind Heav'n their Sorrows bad to ceaſe, 
And ſtaid the Peſtilential Foe's increaſe; 
Freſh Breezes from the Sea begin to riſe, 170 
While Boreas thro' the lazy Vapour flies, | 
And {weeps,with healthy Wings, the rank polluted Skies. 
Arriving Veſſels now their Freight unload, 
And turnith plenteous Harveſts from abroad: 
Now ſpriglitly Strength, now cheartul Health returns, 
And Life's fair Lamp, rekindled, brightly burns. 
But Cz/ar, unconfin'd, and camp'd on high 

Feels not the Miſchiet of the ſluggiſh Sky: 
On Hills ſublime he breaths the purer Air, 
And drinks no Damps, nor pois nous Vapours, there. 18: 
Yet Hunger keen, an equal Plague is found, 
Famine, and meagre Want beſiege him round: 
The Fields, as yet, no hopes of Harveſt wear, 
Nor yellow Stems diſcloſe the bearded Ear. 
The ſcatter d Vulgar ſearch around the Fields, 185 
And pluck whate'er the doubttul Herbage yields; 

Some {trip the Trees in ev'ry neighb'ring Wood, 

And with the Cattle ſhare their grafly Food. 

Whate'cr the ſoft' ning Flame can pliant make, 
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Whatc'er the Teeth, or lab'ring Jaws can break; 199 
What Fleſh, what Roots, what Herbs ſoe er they get, | 
Tho' new, and ſtrange to human Taſte as yet, > 


At once the greedy Soldiers ſeize, and eat | 
What 


3 
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What Want, what Pain ſoc'er they undergo, 
195 Still they perſiſt in Arms, and cloſe beſet the Foe. 
At length, impatient longer to be held 
Within the Bounds of one appointed Field, 
O'er ev'ry Bar which might his Paſſage ſtay; 
Pompey reſolves to force his warhke Way; 

oo Wide o'er the World the ranging War to led, 
And give his looſen d Legions room to ſpread. 
Nor takes he mean Advantage from the Night, 
Nor ſteals a Paſſage, nor declines the Fight; 

But bravely dares, diſdainful of the Foe, 

j Thro' the proud Tow'rs and Ramparts Breach to go. 
Where ſhining Spears, and creſted Helms are ſeen, 
Embattell'd thick to guard the Walls within; 
Where all things Death, where Ruin all afford, 
There Pompey marks a Paſſage tor his Sword. 


% Near to the Camp a woody Thicket lay, | 
Cloſe was the Shade, nor did the Greenſword Way, | 
With ſmoky Clouds of Duſt, the March betray. 
Hence, ſudden they appear in dread Array, 
Sudden their wide extended Ranks diſplay ; 


At once the Foc beholds with wond'ring Eyes, 


* 


Vhere on broad Wings Pompcian Eagles riſe; 
prize. 

Ar once the Warriors Shouts and Trumpet. ſounds ſur- 

Scarce was the Sword's Deſtruction needful here, 

So 1wittly ran before preventing Fear; 


, Some fled amaz d, while vainly valiant ſome 


| 
4 
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Stood, but to meet in Arms a nobler Doom. 
\Where-c'er they ſtood, now ſcatter'd lie the Slain, 
Scarce yet a few for coming Deaths remain, 


And Clouds of flying Javelins fall in vain. 


Here 
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Here ſwift conſuming Flames the Victors throw, 

And here the Ram impetuous aims a Blow; 

Aloft, the nodding Turrets feel the Stroke, 

And the vaſt Rampart groans beneath the Shock. 

And now propitious Fortune ſeem'd to doom 

Freedom and Peace, to Pompey, and to Rome; 

High o'er the vanquiſh'd Works his Eagles tow'r, 

And vindicate the World from Czfar's Pow'r. 
But, (what nor Cz/ar, nor his Fortune cou'd) 

What not ten Thouſand warlike Hands withſtood, 

gd reſiſts alone; repels the Force, 

And ſtops the rapid Victor in his Courle. 

Ned a Name c'erwhile to Fame unknown, 

And firſt diftinguith'd on the Gallick Rhone ; 

There ſeen in hardy Deeds of Arms to ſhine, 

He rcach'd the Honours of the Latian Vine. 

Daring and Bold, and ever prone to 111, 

lnur'd to Blood, and active to fulfil 

The Dictates of a lawleſs Tyrant's Will; 


Nor Virtue's Love, nor Reaſon's Laws he knew. 
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But careleſs of the Right, for Hire his Sword he drew. 24 


Thus Courage by an impious Cauſe is curſt, 
And he that is the braveſt, is the worſt. 


Soon as he {aw his Fellows ſhun the Fight, 
And ſeek their Safety in ignoble Flight, 


Whence does, he ſaid, this Coward's Terror grow, 


This Shame, unknown to Cz/ar's Arms till now? 
Can you, ye flaviſh Herd, thus tamely yield? 
Thus fly, unwounded, from this bloody Field? 


M m m Bchold. 
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Behold, where pil'd in {laughter'd Heaps on high, 


:55 Firm to the laſt, your brave Companions he; 


Then bluſh to think what wretched Lives you ſave, 
From what Renown you fly, from what a glorious Grave. 
Tho' facred Fame, tho' Virtue yield to Fear, 

Let Rage, let Indignation keep you here. 

g We! we the weakeſt, from the reſt are choſe, 

To yield a Paſſage to our ſcornful Foes! 

Yet, Pompey, yet, thou ſhalt be yet withſtood, 
And {tain thy Victor's Laurel deep in Blood. 

With Pride, tis true, with Joy I ſhou'd have dy'd, 
:65 It haply I had fall'n by Ceſar's Side; 

But Fortune has the noble Death deny'd. 

Then Pompey, thou, thou on my Fame ſhalt wait, 
Do thou be Witneſs, and applaud my Fate. 

Now puſh we on, diſdain we no to fear, 
A thouland Wounds let cv'ry Boſom bear, 
Hl the keen Sword be blunt, be broke the pointed Spear. | 
And lee, the Clouds of duſty Battel riſe! 

Hark how the Shout runs ratt'ling thro' the Skies! 
The diſtant Legions catch the Sounds from far, 
and Cz/ar liſtens to the thund'ring War. 

He comes, he comes, yet cer his Soldier dies, 

Like Light'ning ſwift the winged: Warrior flies: 
Haſte then to Death, to Conquelt, haſte away; 
Well do we fall, for Cæſar wins the Day. 

He ſpoke, and ſtrait, as at the Trumpet's Sound, 
Rekindled Warmth in ev'ry Breaſt was found; 
Recall'd trom Flight, the Youth admiring wait, 

To mark their daring Fellow-Soldier's Fate: 
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To ſee if haply Virtue might prevail, 
And ev'n, beyond their Hopes, do more than greatly fail. 28; 
High on the tott'ring Wall he rears his Head, 

With ſlaughter'd Carcaſſes around him ſpread; 

With nervous Arms uplifting theſe he throws, 

Theſe rolls oppreſſive, on aſcending Foes. 

Each where Materials for his Fury lie, 99 

And all the ready Ruins Arms ſupply : 

Ev'n his fterce Self he ſeems to aim below, 

Headlong to ſhoot, and dying dart a Blow. 

Now his tough Staff repels the fierce Attack, 

And tumbling, drives the bold Aſſailants back: 295 

Now Heads, now Hands he lops, the Carcaſs falls, 

White the clench'd Fingers gripe the topmoſt Walls : 

Here Stones he heaves; the Maſs deſcending full, 

Cruſhes the Brain, and ſhivers the frail Scull. 

Here burning pitchy Brands he whirls around; 

Infix'd, the Flames hiſs in the liquid Wound, 

Deep drench'd in Death, in flowing Crimſon drown'd. 
And now the ſwelling Heaps of ſlaughter'd Foes, 

sublime and equal to the Fortreſs roſe; 


* 
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Whence, forward, with a leap, at once he ſprung, 305 
And ſhot himſelf amidſt the hoſtile Throng. 

So daring, fierce with Rage, ſo void of Fear, 

Bounds forth the ſpotted Pard, and ſcorns the Hunter's 
The cloſing Ranks the Warrior ſtrait enfold, Spear. 
And, compaſs d in their ſteely Circle, hold. 310 
Undaunted ſtill, around the Ring he roams, 


Fights here and there, and ev ry where o'ercomes; 
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Till clog'd with Blood, his Sword obeys but ill 
The Dictates of its vengeful Maſter's Will; 
'5 Edgeleſs it falls, and tho' it pierce no more, 
Still breaks the battcr'd Bones, and bruiſes ſore. 
Mean time, on him, the crouding War 1s bent; 
And Darts from ev'ry Hand, to him, are ſent : 
It look'd, as Fortune did in Odds delight, 
322 And had in cruel Sport ordain'd the Fight; 
A wond'rous Match of War ſhe ſeem'd to make, 
Her Thouſands here, and there her One to; ſtake; 
As if on knightly Terms in Liſts they ran, 
And Armies were but equal to the Man. 
325 A thouſand Darts upon his Buckler ring, 
A thouſand Jav'lins round his Temples ſing; 
Hard bearing on his Head, with many a Blow, 
His ficcly Helm is inward taught to bow. 
The miſſive Arms, fix'd all around he wears, 
322 And cv'n his Safety in his Wounds he bears, 
Fenc'd with a fatal Wood, a deadly Grove of Spears. 
Ccaſe, ye Pompeian Warriors! ceaſe the Strife, 
Nor, vainly, thus attempt this ſingle Life; 
Your Darts, your idle Jav'lins caſt aſide, 
And other Arms for $:&04's Death provide: 
The torcetul Ram's reſiſtleſs Horns prepare, 
With ail the pond'rous vaſt Machines of War; 
Let dreadiul Flames, let maſſy Rocks be thrown, 


With Engines thunder on, and break him down, | 
And win this Cz/ar's Soldier, like a Town. | 

At length, his Fate diſdaining to delay, 

He hurls his Shield's neglected Aid away, 


Reſolves 
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Reſolves no Part whatcer froni Death to hide, 
But ſtands unguarded now on ev'ry Side. 


Encumber'd fore with many a painful Wound, 


Tardy, and {tiff he treads the hoſtile Round; 
Gloomy and fierce his Eyes the Croud ſurvey, 
Mark where to fix, and ſingle out the Prey. 
Such, by Getuhan Hunters compals'd in, 

The vaſt unweildy Elephant is ſeen: 

All cover'd with a ſteely Show'r from far, 


Rouſing he ſhakes, and ſheds the ſcatter'd War; 


In vain the diſtant Troop the Fight renew, 


And with freſh Rage the ſtubborn Foe purſue; 


Unconquer'd {till the mighty Salvage ſtands, 
And ſcorns the Malice of ã thouſand Hands. 


Not all the Wounds a thouſand Darts can make, 


Tho' all find Place, a ſingle Life can take. 
When lo! addreſt with ſome ſucceſsful Vow, 
A Shaft, ſure flying from a Cretan Bow, 
Beneath the Warrior's Brow was ſeen to light, 
And ſunk, deep piercing the left Orb of Sight. 
But he (ſo Rage inſpir'd, and mad Diſdain) 
Remorſeleſs, fell, and ſenſeleſs of the Pain, 


Tore forth the bearded Arrow from the Wound, 
With ſtringy Nerves beſmear'd and wrapp'd around, 


And ſtamp'd the gory Jelly on the Ground. 
So in Pannoman Woods, the growling Bear 


Transfix'd, grows fiercer for the Hunter's Spear, 
Turns on her Wound, runs madding round with Pain, 


And catches at the flying Shaft in vain. 
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Down from his eyeleſs Hollow ran the Blood, 
And hideous o'er his mangled Viſage flow'd; 
375 Deform'd each awful, each ſeverer Grace, 
And vcil'd the manly Terrors of his Face. 
The Victors raiſe their joyful Voices high, 
And with loud Triumph ſtrike the vaulted Sky: 
Not Czſar thus a general Joy had ſpread, 
Tho Czſar's Self like S$ceva thus had bled. 
Anxious, the wounded Soldier, in his Breaſt, | 
The riſing Indignation dcep repreſt, 
And thus, in humble Vein, his haughty Foes addreſt: ö 
Here let your Rage, ye Romans, ceaſe, he ſaid, 
And lend your Fellow-Citizen your Aid; 
No more your Darts, nor uſeleſs Jav'lins try, 
Theſe, which I bear, will Deaths enow ſupply, 
Draw forth your Weapons, and behold I dic. 
Or rather bear me hence, and let me meet 
My Doom bencath the mighty Pompey's Feet : 
Twere great, 'twere brave, to fall in Arms, tis true, 
But I renounce that glorious Fate for you. 
ain woud I yet prolong this vital Breath, 
And quit ev'n Czſar, ſo I fly from Death. 
The wretched Aulus liſten'd to the Wile, 
Intent and greedy of the future Spoil; 
Advancing tondly or, with heedleſs Eaſe, 
He thought the Captive and his Arms to ſeize, 


\/hen, cer he was aware, his thund'ring Sword 

O Deep in his Throat, the ready Sce&va gor'd. 
Warm'd with the Slaughter, with freſh Rage he burns, 
And Vigour with the new Succeſs returns. 


So 
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So may they fall (he ſaid) by juſt Deceit, 
Such be their Fate, ſuch as this Fool has met; > 
Who dares believe that I am vanquiſh'd yet. 
If you would ſtop the Vengeance of my Sword, | 
4 
| 


From Cæſar's Mercy be your Peace implor'd, 
There let your Leader kneel, and humbly own his Lord. | 
Me! could you meanly dare to fancy, Me 
Baſe, like your ſelves, and fond of Life to be! 410 
But know, not all the Names which grace your Cauſe; 
Your reverend Senate, and your boaſted Laws, 
Not Pompey's Selt, not all tor which you fear, 
Were Cer to you, like Death to $a, dear. 

Thus while he ſpoke, a riſing Duſt betray'd 415 
Ceſarian Legions marching to his Aid. 
Now Pompey's Troops with Prudence ſeem to yield, 
And to encreaſing Numbers quit the Field; 
Diſſembling Shame, they hide their foul Defeat, 
Nor vanquiſh'd by a ſingle Arm, retreat. 429 
Then fell the Warrior, for 'till then he ſtood; 
His manly Mind ſupply'd the want of Blood. 
It ſeem'd as Rage had kindled Life anew, 
And Courage to oppole, from Oppoſition grew. 
But now, when none were left him to repel, 425 
Fainting for want of Foes, the Victor fell. 
Strait with officious haſte his Friends draw near, 
And railing, joy the noble Load to bear: 
To Reverence, and religious Awe inclin'd, | 
Admiring, they adore his mighty Mind, 430 
That God within his mangled Breaſt en{hrin'd. 
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The wounding Weapons, ſtain d with vs Blood, 

Like ſacred Relicks to the Gods are vow'd: 

Forth are they drawn from ev'ry Part with Care, 
435 And kept to dreſs the naked God of War. 

Oh! happy Soldier, had thy Worth been try'd, 

In pious Daring, on thy Country's Side! 

Oh! had thy Sword /berian Battles known, 

Or purple with Cantabrian Slaughter grown; 
449 How had thy Name in deathleſs Annals ſhone! 

But now no Roman Pan ſhalt thou ing, 


Nor peaceful Triumphs to thy Country bring, 
Nor loudly bleſt in ſolemn Pomp ſhalt move, 
Thro' crouding Streets, to Capitohan Jode, 

445 The Laws Defender, and the Peoples Love: 
Oh hapleſs Victor thou! oh vainly Brave! 
How haſt thou tought, to make thy {elf a Slave 

Nor Pompey, thus repuls'd, the Fight declines, 

Nor reſts encompals'd round by Cz/ſar's Lines; 

452 Once more he means to force his warlike Way, 
And, yet retrieve the Fortune of the Day. 
So when fierce Winds with angry Ocean ſtrive, 
Full on the Beach the beating Billows drive; 
Stable awhile the lofty Mounds abide, 

+55 Check the proud Surge, and ſtay the ſwelling Tide: 
Yet reſtleſs ſtill the Waves unweary'd roll, 
Work underneath at length, and ſap the ſinking Mole. 
With Force renew'd the baffled Warrior bends, 
Where to the Shore the jutting Wall extends: 

462 There proves, by Land and Sea, his various Might, 
And wins his Paſſage by the double Fight. 
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Wide o'er the Plains diffus d his Legions range, 

And their cloſe Camp for freer Fields exchange. 

So, rais'd by melting Streams of Alpine Snow, 

Beyond his utmoſt Margin ſwells the Po, 

And looſely lets the ſpreading Deluge flow: 

Where- cer the weaker Banks oppreſt retreat, 

And fink beneath the heapy Waters weight, 

Forth guſhing at the Breach they burſt their Way, 

And waſteful o'er the drownded Country ſtray: 

Far diſtant Fields and Meads they wander o'er, 

And viſit Lands they never knew before; 

Here, from its Seat the mould'ring Earth is torn, 

And by the Flood to other Maſters born ; 

While gath'ring, there, it heaps the growing Soil, 

And loads the Peaſant with his Neighbour's Spoil. 
Soon as, aſcending high, a riſing Flame, 

To Czſar's Sight, the Combate's Signal, came, 

Swift to the Place approaching near, he found 

The Ruin ſcatter d by the Victor, round, 

And his proud Labours humbled to the Ground. 

Thence to the hoſtile Camp his Eyes he turns, 


Where for their Peace, and Sleep ſecure, he mourns, 
With rancorous Deſpight, and envious Anguiſh, burns. 


At length reſolv'd (fo Rage inſpir'd his Breaſt) 
He means to break the happy Victor's Reſt ; 
Once more to kindle up the fatal Strife, 

And daſh their Joys, with Hazard of his Life. 
Streight to Torquatus fierce he bends his Way, 
(lorquatus near u nei ghb'ring Caſtle lay) 
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But he, by prudent Caution taught to yield, 
Truſts to his Walls, and quits the open Field; 
There, ſafe within himſelf, he ſtands his Ground, 
And lines the guarded Rampart ſtrongly round. 
495 So when the Seamen from afar deſcry | 
The Clouds grow black upon the low'ring Sky, 
Hear the Winds roar, and mark the Seas run high, | 
They furl the flutt'ring Sheet with timely Care, 
And wiſely tor the coming Storm prepare. 
zoo But now the Victor, with reſiſtleſs haſte, 
Proud o'er the Ramparts of the Fort had paſt; 
When ſwift deſcending from the riſing Grounds, 
Pompey with length'ning Files the Foe ſurrounds. 
As when in Ætna's hollow Caves below, 
595 Round the vaſt Furnace kindling Whirlwinds blow; 
Rous'd in his baleful Bow'r the Giant roars, 
And with a Burſt the burning Deluge pours; 
Then pale with Horror ſhrieks the ſhudd'ring Swain, 
To ſee the fiery Ruin ſpread the Plain. 
510 Nor with leſs Horror Czſar's Bands behold 
Huge hoſtile duſty Clouds their Rear infold; 
Unknowing whom to meet, or whom to ſhun, 
Blind with their Fear, full on their Fates they run. 
Well, on that Day, the World Repoſe had gain'd, i 
| 315 And bold Rebellion's Blood had all been drain'd, 
Had not the pious Chief the Rage of War reſtrain'd. | 
Oh Rome! how free, how happy hadſt thou been 
Thy own great Miſtreſs, and the Nations Queen! 
Had Hlla, then, thy great Avenger ſtood, 
20 And dy d his thirſty Sword in Traitors Blood. 
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But oh! for ever ſhalt thou now bemoan 

The two Extremes, by which thou wert undone, 
The ruthleſs Father, and too tender Son. 

With fatal Pity, Pompey, haſt thou ſpar'd, 

And giv'n the blackeſt Crime the beſt Reward : 
How had that one, one happy Day, with-held 
The Blood of Utica, and Munda's Field! 


The Pharian Nile had known no Crime more great 


Than ſome vile Ptolomy's untimely Fate; 
Nor Africk, then, her Juba had bemoan'd, 
Nor .$:1p:0's Blood the Punick Ghoſts aton'd; 
Cato had, for his Country's Good, ſurviv'd, 
And long in Peace a hoary Patriot liv'd; 
Rome had not worn a Tyrant's hated Chain, 
And Fate had undecreed Phar ſalia's Plain. 

But Cæſar, weary of th' unlucky Land, 
Swift to Aimathia leads his ſhatter'd Band; 
While Pompey's wary Friends, with Caution wiſe, 
To quit the baffled Foe's Purſuit adviſe. 

To Italy they point his open Way, 

And bid him make the willing Land his Prey. 
Oh! never, (he replies) ſhall Pompey come, 
Like Czſar, arm'd, and terrible to Rome ; 

Nor need I from thoſe facred Walls have fled, 
Cou'd I have born our Streets with Slaughter red, 
And ſeen the Forum pil'd with Heaps of Dead. 
Much rather let me pine in ythias Froſt, 

Or burn on ſwarthy Libya's ſult ry Coaſt; 

No Clime, no diſtant Region is too far, 
Where I can baniſh, with me, fatal War. 
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1 I fled, to bid my Country's Sorrows ceaſe; 

And ſhall my Victories invade her Peace? 

| Let her but ſafe and free from Arms remain, 

| And Czſar {till ſhall think ſhe wears his Chain. 

ki; 555 He ſpoke, and Eaſtward ſought the Foreſt wide, 
That riſing cloaths Candavia's ſhady Side; 

Thence to Æmatbia took his deſtin'd Way, 
Reſerv'd by Fate for the deciding Day. 
Where Eurus blows, and wint'ry Suns ariſe, 

560 Theſſalia's Boundary proud Offa lies; 

But when the God protracts the longer Day, 
Pelion's broad Back receives the dawning Ray. 
Where thro* the Lion's fi'ry Sign he flies, 
Othrys his leafy Groves for Shade ſupplies. 

565 On Pindus ſtrikes the fady Weſtern Light, 
When glitt'ring Veſper leads the ſtarry N ight. 
Northward, Olympus hides the Lamps, that roll 
Their paler Fires around the frozen Pole. 

The middle Space, a Valley low depreſs'd, 

Once a wide, lazy, ſtanding Lake poſſeſs'd; 
While growing ſtill the heapy Waters ſtood, 
Nor down thro' Tempe ran the ruſhing Flood: 
But when Alcides to the Task apply d, 

And cleft a Paſſage thro the Mountains wide; 

| Guſhing at once the thund'ring Torrent flow'd, 

While Nereus groan'd beneath th' increaſin g Load. 

| Then roſe (oh that it ſtill a Lake had lain!) 

} Above the Waves Pharſaha's fatal Plain, 

| Once ſubject to the great Achilles Reign. 


Then 
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Then Phylace was built, whoſe Warriors boaſt 

Their Chief firſt landed on the 7rojan Coaſt; 

Then Peleos ran her circling Wall around, 

And Dorion, for the Muſes Wrath renown'd; 

Then Trachin high, and Melibæa ſtood, 

Where Hercules his fatal Shafts beſtow'd ; 

Lariſſa ſtrong aroſe, and Argos, now 

A Plain, ſubmitted to the lab'ring Plow. 

Here ſtood the Town, if there be Truth in Fame, 

That from Bœotian I hebes receiv'd its Name. 

Here ſad Azawte's wand'ring Senſe return'd, 

Here for her murder'd Son the Mother mourn'd; 

With ſtreaming Tears ſhe waſh'd his ghaſtly Head, 

And on the Fun'ral Pile the precious Relick laid. 
The guſhing Waters various ſoon divide, 

And ev'ry River rules a ſep' rate Tide; 

The narrow as runs a limpid Flood, 

Evenos bluſhes with the Centaur Blood; 

That gently mingles with th' Ionian Sea, 

While This, thro' Calydonia, cuts his Way. 

Slowly fair Js aged Father falls, 

And in hoarſe Murmurs his loſt Daughter calls. 

Thick Acheloiis rolls his troubled Waves, 

And heavily the Neighbour Iſles he laves; 

While pure Amphryſus winds along the Mead, 

Where Phebus once was wont his Flocks to feed : 

Oft on the Banks he fat a Shepherd Swain, 

And watch'd his Charge upon the graſſy Plain. 

Swift to the Main his Courſe Herchios bends, 

And, ſounding, to the Mahan Gulph deſcends. 
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610 No breezy Air near calm Anauros flies, 

No dewy Miſts, nor fleecy Clouds ariſe. 
Here Phenix, Melas, and Aſopas run, 

And ſtrong Apidanus drives flow Enipeus on. 
A thouſand little Brooks, unknown to Fame, 

51; Are mix'd, and loſt in Peneu nobler Name: 
Bold 7:itareſus ſcorns his Rule, alone, 

And, join'd to Pencus, ſtill himſelf is known; 
As o'er the Land, his haughty Waters glide, 
And roll unmingling, a ſuperior Tide. 

5:0 Tis faid, thro' ſecret Channels winding forth, 
Deep as from H he takes his hallow'd Birth; 
Thence, proud to be rever'd by Gods on high, 
He ſcorns to mingle with a mean Ally. 

When riſing Grounds uprear'd at length their Heads, 

5:5 And Rivers ſhrunk within their oozy Beds; 

Bebrycians firſt are ſaid, with early Care, 
In Furrows deep to {ink the ſhining Share. 
The Lelegians next, with equal Toil, 
And Dolopes, invade the mellow Soil. 
$30 To theſe the bold Eolidæ tucceed, 


Magnetes, taught to rein the fiery Steed, 


And Minyz, to explore the Deep, decreed. 

Here pregnant by Ixion's bold Embrace, 

The Mother Cloud diſclos'd the Centaurs Race: 
£35 In Pelethroman Caves [he brought em forth, 

And fill'd the Land with many a monſtrous Birth. 

Here dreadful Monychus firſt faw the Light, 

And prov'd on Pholoe's rending Rocks his Might; 
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Here talleſt Trees uprooting Rhæcus bore, 

Which baffled Storms had try'd in vain before. 640 
Here Pholus, of a gentler human Breaſt, 

Receiv'd the great Alcides for his Gueſt. 


Here, with Brute-fury, luſtful Nefſus try d 
To violate the Heroe's beauteous Bride, | 
Till juſtly by the fatal Shaft he dy'd. 645 


This Parent Land the pious Leach confeſt, 
Chiron, of all the double Race the beſt: 
Midſt golden Stars he ſtands refulgent now, 
And threats the Scorpion with his bended Bow. 

Here Love of Arms and Battle reign'd of Old, 650 
And form'd the firſt Theſſahans fierce and bold: 
Here, trom rude Rocks, at Neptune's potent Stroke, 
Omen of War, the neighing Courſer broke; 
Here, taught by skillful Riders to ſubmit, 
He champ'd indignant on the foamy Bit. 655 
From fair 7hefſaha's Pagaſæan Shore, | 
The firſt bold Pine the daring Warriors bore, > 
And taught the Sons of Earth wide Oceans to explore | 
Here, when /:onus held the Regal Seat, 
The ſtubborn Steel he firſt ſubdu'd with Heat, > 
And the tough Barrs on ſounding Anvils beat : | 
In Furnaces he ran the liquid Braſs, 
And caſt in curious Works the molten Maſs. 
He taught the ruder Artiſt to refine, 
Explor'd the Silver and the Golden Mine, | 665 
And ſtamp'd the coſtly Mettal into Coin. 
From that old Ara Avarice was known, 
Then all the deadly Seeds of War were ſown; 
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Wide Oer the World, by Tale, the Miſchief ran, 

670 And thoſe curſt Pieces were the Bane of Man. 
Huge Python, here, in many a ſcaly Fold, 
To Cyrrha's Cave a Length enormous rolÞ'd: 
Hence, Pythian Games the hardy Greeks Renown, 
And Laurel Wreaths the joy ful Victor crown. 

675 Here proud Alzus durſt the Gods defie, 
And taught his impious Brood to ſcale the Sky: 
While Mountains pil'd on Mountains interfere 
With Heav'ns bright Orbs, and ſtop the circling Sphere. 

To this curſt Land, by Fate's appointed Doom, 


odo With one Conſent the warring Leaders come; 
Their Camps are fix'd, and now the Vulgar fear, 
To ſee the terrible Event ſo near. 
A few, and but a few, with Souls ſerene, 

| Wait the diſcloſing of the dubious Scene. 


685 But Sextus, mix'd among the vulgar Herd, 


[ Like them was anxious, and unmanly fear'd: 
| A Youth unworthy of the Hero's Race, 
| And born to be his nobler Sire's Diſgrace. 
A Day {hall come, when this inglorious Son 
| 699 Shall ſtain the Trophies all by Pompey won: 
A Thief, and Spoiler, ſhall he live confeſs'd, 
And act thoſe Wrongs his Father's Arms redreſs'd. 
Vex'd with a Coward's fond Impatience now, 
He pries into that Fate he fears to know; 
695 Nor ſeeks he, with religious Vows, to move 
The Delphick Tripod, or Dodonian Jove; 
No prieſtly Augurs Art employs his Cares, 
Nor Babylonian Seers, who read the Stars; 
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He nor by Fibres, Birds, or Light'ning's Fires, 


Nor any juſt, tho ſecret Rites enquires; 200 
But horrid Altars, and Infernal Pow'rs; j 
Dire Myſteries of Magick he explores, 
Such as high Heav'n and gracious Jove abhors. þ 


He thinks, tis little thoſe above can know, . 
And ſeeks accurſt Aſſiſtance from below. 703 
The Place it ſelf the impious Means ſupplies, 
While near Hemonian Hags incamp'd he lies: 
All dreadful Deeds, all monſtrous Forms of old, 
By Fear invented, and by Falſhood told, 
Whatc'er tranſcends Belief, and Reaſon's View, 710 
Their Art can furniſh, and their Pow'r makes true. 
The pregnant Fields a horrid Crop produce, 
Noxious, and fit for Witchcraft's deadly Uſe; 
With baleful Weeds each Mountain's Brow is hung, 
And liſt ning Rocks attend the Charmer's Song. 715 
There, potent and myſterious Plants ariſe, 
Plants that compel the Gods, and awe the Skies; 
There, Leaves unfolded to Medea's View, 
Such as her native Colchos never knew. 
Soon as the dread Hemonian Voice aſcends, 71 
Thro' the whole vaſt Expanſe, each Pow'r attends; 
Even all thoſe ſullen Deities, who know 
No Care of Heav'n above, or Earth below, 
Hear and obey. Th' Afjrian then, in vain, 
And Memphian Prieſts, their local Gods detain ; 725 
From ev'ry Altar looſe at once they fly, 
And with the ſtronger Foreign Call comply. 
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The coldeſt Hearts Theſſalian Numbers warm, 
And ruthleſs Boſoms own the potent Charm; 
zo With monſtrous Pow'r they rouſe perverſe Deſire, 
And kindle into Luſt the wint'ry Sire: 
Where noxious Cups, and pois nous Philters fail, 
More potent Spells and myſtick Verſe prevail. 
No Draughts ſo ſtrong the Knots of Love prepare, 
-z5 Cropt from her Younglings by the Parent Mare. 
Ott”, ſullen Bridegrooms, who unkindly fled 
From blooming Beauty, and the genial Bed, 
Meld as the Thread runs on, and ſighing, feel 
Tac giddy whirling of the Magick Wheel. 
-49 Whenc'er the proud Enchantreſs gives Command, 
Eternal Motion ſtops her active Hand; 
No more Heav'ns rapid Circles journey on, 
But univerſal Nature ſtands foredone: 
The lazy God of Day forgets to riſe, 
and cvcrlaſing Night pollutes the Skies. 
7c wonders, to behold her ſhake the Pole, 
And, unconlenting, hears his Thunders roll. 
Now, with a Word, ſhe hides the Sun's bright Face, 
And blots the wide AÆtherial Azure Space: 
75» Lootely, anon, ſhe ſhakes her flowing Hair, 
And {trait the ſtormy low ring Heav'ns are fair 
At once, ſhe calls the golden Light again, 
The Clouds fly ſwift away, and ſtops the drizly Rain. 
In ſtilleſt Calms, ſhe bids the Waves run high, 
And ſmooths the Deep, tho' Boreas ſhakes the Sky; 
\V hen Winds are huſh'd, her potent Breath prevails, 
Malts on the Park, and fills the flagging Sails. 
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Streams have run back at Murmurs of her Tongue, 

And Torrents from the Rock ſuſpended hung. 

No more the Nie his wonted Seaſons knows, 760 
And in a Line the ſtrait Meander flows. 

Arar has ruſh'd with headlong Waters down, 

And driv'n unwillingly the ſluggiſh Rhone. 

Huge Mountains have been levell'd with the Plain, 
And far from Heav'n has tall Olympus lain. 

Riphzan Chryſtal has been known to melt, 

And Scythian Snows a ſudden Summer felt. 

No longer preſt by Cynthia's moiſter Beam, 


765 


Alternate 7ethys heaves her ſwelling Stream; 

By Charms forbid, her Tides revolve no more, 

But ſhun the Margin of the guarded Shore. 

The pond'rous Earth, by Magick Numbers ſtrook, 

Down to her inmoſt Centre deep has ſhook ; 

Then rending with a Yawn, at once made way, 

To join the upper, and the nether Day; WE 

While wond'ring Eyes, the dreadful Clett between, 

Another ſtarry Firmament have ſeen. 

Each deadly Kind, by Nature form'd to kill, 

Fear the dire Hags, and execute their Will. 

Lions, to them, their nobler Rage ſubmit, 580 

And fawning Tygers couch beneath their Feet; 

For them, the Snake foregoes her wint ry Hold, 

And on the hoary Froſt untwines her Fold: 

The pois nous Race they ſtrike with ſtronger Death, 

And blaſted Vipers die by human Breath. 785 
What Law the heav'nly Natures thus conſtrains, 

And binds ev'n Godheads in reſiſtleſs Chains? 
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What wond'rous Pow'r do Charms and Herbs imply, 
And force 'em thus to follow, and to fly ? 
799 What is it can command 'em to obey ? 
Do's Choice incline, or awful Terror {way * 
Do ſecret Rites their Deities atone, 
Or Myſtick Piety to Man unknown? 
Do ſtrong Inchantments all Immortals brave? 
9 Or is there one determin'd God their Slave? 
One, whoſe Command obedient Nature awes; 
Who, ſubject ſtill himſelf to Magick Laws, 
Acts only as a Servile ſecond ( e: 
Magick the ſtarry Lamps froni 'n can tear, 
doo And ſhoot em gleaming thro” the 'nsky Air; 
Can blot fair Cynthia's Countenance ierene, 
And poiſon with foul Spells the Silver Queen: 
Now pale the ghaſtly Goddeſs ſhrinks with Dread, 
And now black ſmoky Fires involve her Head; 
8-5 As when, Earth's envious interpoſing Shade, 
Cuts off her beamy Brother from her Aid: 
Held by the charming Song, ſhe ſtrives in vain, 
And labours with the long-purſuing Pain; 
Till down, and downward ſtill, compell'd to come, 
% On hallow'd Herbs the ſheds her fatal Foam. 
But thele, as Arts too gentle, and too good, 
Nor yet with Death, or Guilt enough embrew'd, 
With haughty Scorn the fierce Erictho view'd. 
New Miſchief the, new Monſters durſt explore, 
#1; And dealt in Horrors never known before. 
From Towns, and Hoſpitable Roofs ſhe flies, 
And ev'ry Dwelling of Mankind defies; 
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Thro' unfrequented Deſarts lonely roams, 
Drives out the Dead, and dwells within their Tombs. 
Spight of all Laws, which Heav'n, or Nature know, 
The Rule of Gods above, and Man below ; 
Grateful to Hell the living Hag deſcends, 
And fits in black Aſſemblies of the Fiends. 
Dark matted Elf-locks dangling on her Brow, 
Filthy, and foul, a loathſome Burthen grow : 
Ghaſtly, and frightful-pale her Face is ſeen, 
Unknown to chearful Day, and Skies ſerene: 
But when the Stars are veil'd, when Storms ariſe, 
And the blue forky Flame at Midnight flies, 
Then, forth from Graves, ſhe takes her wicked Way, 
And thwarts the glancing Light'nings as they play. 
Where: e er ſhe breaths, blue Poiſons round her ſpread, 
The with'ring Graſs avows her fatal Tread, 
And drooping Ceres hangs her blaſted Head. 
Nor holy Rites, nor ſuppliant Pray'r ſhe knows, 
Nor ſeeks the Gods with Sacrifice, or Vows: 
Whate'er ſhe offers is the Spoil of Urns, 
And Fun'ral Fire upon her Altars burns; 
Nor need ſhe ſend a ſecond Voice on high, 
Scar'd at the firſt, the trembling Gods comply. 
Oft' in the Grave the Living has {he laid, 
And bid reviving Bodies leave the Dead; 
Oft' at the Fun'ral Pile ſhe ſeeks her Prey, 
And bears the ſmoking Aſhes warm away; 
Snatches ſome burning Bone, or flaming Brand, 


And tears the Torch from the fad Father's Hand; 
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 Seizes the Shroud's looſe Fragments as they fly, 

And picks the Coal where clammy Juices fry. 

But when the Dead in Marble Tombs are phac'd, 
350 Where the moiſt Carcaſe by Degrees ſhall waſte; 

There, greedily on ev'ry Part ſhe flies, 

Strips the dry Nails, and digs the goary Eyes. 

Her Teeth from Gibbets gnaw the ſtrangling Nooſe, 

And from the Croſs dead Murderers unloſe: 
Her Charms the Uſe of Sun-dry'd Marrow find, 

And husky Entrails wither'd in the Wind; 

Oft' drops the ropy Gore upon her Tongue, 

With cordy Sinews oft” her Jaws are ſtrung, 

And thus ſuſpended oft” the filthy Hag has hung. 
$60 Where-c'er the Battle bleeds, and Slaughter lies, 
Thither, preventing Birds and Beaſts, ſhe hies; 

Nor then content to ſeize the ready Prey, 
From their fell Jaws ſhe tears their Food away: 
She marks the hungry Wolf's pernicious Tooth, 
865 And joys to rend the Morſel from his Mouth. 
Nor ever yet Remorſe cou'd ſtop her Hand, 
When human Gore her curſed Rites demand. 
Whether ſome tender Infant, yet unborn, 
From the lamenting Mother's Side 1s torn; 
Whether her Purpole asks ſome bolder Shade, 
And by her Knife, the Ghoſt ſhe wants, is made; 
Or whether, curious in the choice of Blood, 
She catches the firſt guſhing of the Flood; 
All Miſchief is of uſe, and ev'ry Murder good. 
When blooming Youths in early Manhood die, 
She ſtands a terrible Attendant by; 
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The downy Growth from off their Cheeks ſhe tears, 


Or cuts left-handed fome ſelected Hairs. 

Oft' when in Death her gaſping Kindred lay, 
Some pious Office wou'd the feign to pay; 

And while cloſe hov'ring o'er the Bed ſhe hung, 


Bit the pale Lips, and cropt the quiv'ring Tongue; 
Then, in hoarſe Murmurs, ere the Ghoſt cou'd go, 


Mutter'd ſome Meſſage to the Shades below. 

A Fame like this around the Region ſpread, 
To prove her Pow'r, the younger Pompey led. 
Now halt her fable Courſe the Night had run, 
And low beneath us roll'd the beamy Sun; 
When the vile Youth in Silence crols'd the Plain, 
Attended by his wonted worthleſs Train. 


Thro' Ruins waſte and old, long wand ring round, 


Lonely upon a Rock, the Hag they found. 
There, as it chanc'd, in ſullen Mood ſhe fate, 
Pond'ring upon the War's approaching Fate : 
At that fame Hour, the ran new Numbers o'er. 
And Spells, unheard by Hell it ſelf before ; 
Fear ful, leaſt wav'ring Deſtiny might change; 
And bid the War in diſtant Regions range, 

She charm'd Pharſalias Field with early Care, 
To keep the Warriors and the Slaughter there. 
So may her impious Arts in Triumph reign; 
And riot in the Plenty of the Slain: 

So, many a Royal Ghoſt ſhe may command, 
Mangle dead Hero's with a ruthleſs Hand, 


And rob of many an Urn Heſperia's mourning Land. 


Already ſhe enjoys the dreadful Field, 


And thinks what Spoils the rival Chiefs ſhall yicld; 
With 
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With what fell Rage each Coarſe ſhe ſhall invade, 
And fly rapacious on the proſtrate Dead. 
To her a lowly Suppliant, thus begun 
919 The noble Pompey's much unworthy Son. 
Hail! mighty Miſtreſs of Hæmonian Arts, 
To whom ſtern Fate her dark Decrees imparts; 
At thy Approving, bids her Purpoſe ſtand, 
Or alters it at thy rever'd Command. 

915 From thee, my humbler awful Hopes preſume 
To learn my Father's, and my Country's Doom: 
Nor think this Grace to one Unworthy done, 
When thou ſhalt know me for great Pompey's Son; 
With him, all Fortunes am I born to ſhare, 

lis Ruin's Partner, or his Empire's Heir. 
Let not blind Chance for ever wav'ring ſtand, 
And awe us with her unreſolving Hand: 
| own my Mind unequal to the Weight: 
Nor can I bear the Pangs of doubtful Fate: 

925 Let it be certain what we have to fear, 

And then---no matter---Let the Time draw near. 
Oh let thy Charms this Truth from Heav'n compel, 
Or force the dreadful Sryz:an Gods to tell. 

Call Death, all pale and meagre, from below, 

532 And from her ſelf her fatal Purpoſe know; 
Conſtrain'd by thee, the Phantom ſhall declare 
Whom the decrees to ſtrike, and whom to ſpare. 
Nor ever can thy Skill divine foreſee, 

Thro' the blind Maze of long Futurity, 
j Events more worthy of thy Arts, and thee. 
Pleas'd that her magick Fame diffuſely flies, 
Thus, with a horrid Smile, the Hag replies. 


Hadit 
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Hadſt thou, oh noble Youth, my Aid implor'd, 
For any leſs Deciſion of the Sword; Be 
The Gods, unwilling, ſhou'd my Pow'r confeſs, 949 
And crown thy Wiſhes with a full Succeſs. 
Hadſt thou deſir d ſome ſingle Friend to fave, 
Long had my Charms with-held him from the Grave; 
Or wou'd thy Hate ſome Foe this inſtant doom, 
He dies, tho' Heav'n decrees him Years to come. 945 
But when Effects are to their Cauſes chain d, 
From Everlaſting, mightily, ordain'd ; | 
When all things labour for one certain End, 
And on one Action center and depend: | 
Then far behind, we own, our Arts are caſt, 950 | 
And Magick is by Fortune's Pow'r ſurpals'd. 
Howe'er, if, yet, thy Soul can be content, | 
Only to know that undiſclos d Event; 
My potent Charms o'er Nature ſhall prevail, 
And from a thouſand Mouths extort the Tale: 
This Truth the Fields, the Floods, the Rocks {ſhall tell, 
The Thunder of high Heav'n, or Groans of Hell. 
Tho”, ſtill, more kindly Oracles remain, 
Among the recent Deaths of yonder Plain. 96s 
Of theſe a Corſe our myſtick Rites ſhall raiſe, 
As yet unſhrunk by Titan's parching Blaze; 


935 


So ſhall no Maim the vocal Pipes confound, 

But the fad Shade ſhall breathe, diſtin& in human Sound. 
While yet ſhe ſpoke, a double Darkneſs ſpread, 

Black Clouds and murky Fogs involve her Head, 

While o'er th' unbury'd Heaps her Footſteps tread. | @| 

Wolves howl'd, and fled where-e' er ſhe took her Way, 

And hungry Vulturs left the mangled Prey; 
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The Savage Race, abaſh d, before her yield, 
979 And while ſhe culls her Prophet, quit the Field. 
To various Carcaſſes by turns ſhe flies, 
And, griping with her gory Fingers, tries; 
Till one of perfect Organs can be found, 
And fibrous Lungs uninjur'd by a Wound. 
Of all the flitting Shadows of the Slain, 
Fate doubts which Ghoſt ſhall turn to Life again. 
At her ſtrong Bidding (ſuch is her Command) 
Armics at once had left the Stygian Strand; 
Hell's Multitudes had waited on her Charms, 


And Legions of the Dead had ris'n to Arms. 


Among the dreadful Carnage ſtrew'd around, 

Oac, for her Purpoſe fit, at length the found; 

In his pale Jaws a ruſty Hook the hung, 

And dragg'd the wretched lifeleſs Load along: 
Anon, bencath a craggy Cliff the ſtay'd, 

And in a dreary Delve her Burthen laid; 

There evermore the wicked Witch delights 

Todo her Deeds accurs'd, and practiſe helliſh Rites. 
Low as the Realms where Sygian Fove is crown'd, 

s Sublides the gloomy Vale within the Ground; 

A downward Grove, that never knew to riſe, 

Or ſhoot its leaty Honours to the Skies, 

From hanging Rocks declines its drooping Head, 

And covers in the Cave with dreadful Shade; 
Within, Diſmay, and Fear, and Darkneſs dwell, 

And Filth obſcene beſmears the baleful Cell. 


There, laſting Night no beamy dawning knows, 
No Light but ſuch as magick Flames diſcloſe: 


Heavy, 
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Heavy» as in Tænarian Caverns, there 
In dull Stagnation ſleeps the lazy Air. 00 
There meet the Boundaries of Life and Death, 

The Borders of our World, and that beneath; 

Thither the Rulers of th Infernal Court 

permit their airy Vaſſals to reſort; 

Thence with like Eaſe the Sorcereſs cou'd tell, 1005 
As if deſcending down, the Deeds of Hell. 

And now ſhe for the ſolemn Task prepares, 

A Mantle patch'd with various Shreds ſhe wears, 
And binds, with twining Snakes, her wilder Hairs. 


—— N — 


All pale, for dread, the daſtard Youth ſhe ſpy d- L010 
Heartleſs his Mates ſtood quiv'ring by his Side. 

Be bold! (ſhe cries) diſmiſs this abject Fear; 
Living, and Human, ſhall the Form appear, > 


And breath no Sounds but what ev'n you may hear. | 


How had your vile, your coward Souls been quell'd, 1015 
Had you the livid NHygian Lakes beheld; 
Heard the loud Floods of rolling Sulphur roar. 


And burſt in Thunder on the burning Shore? 

Had you ſurvey'd yon” Priſon-houſe of Woe; 

And Giants bound in Adamant below ? (929 

Seen the vaſt Dog with curling Vipers ſwell, 

Heard ſcreaming Furies, at my coming, Yell, 

Double their Rage, and add new Pains to Hell? 
This ſaid; She runs the mangled Carcaſs o'er; | 

And wipes from ev'ry Wound the cruſty Gore; 1025 

Now with hot Blood the frozen Breaſt ſhe warms, 

And with ftrong Lunar Dews confirms her Charms. 

Anon, ſhe mingles ev'ry monſtrous Birth, 

Which Nature, wayward and perverſe, brings torth. 


Nor 
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% Nor Entrails of the ſpotted Lynx ſhe lacks, 
Nor bony Joints from fell Hyzna's Backs; 
Nor Deer's hot Marrow rich with ſnaky Food; 
Nor Foam of raging Dogs that fly the Flood. 
Her Store the tardy Remora ſupplies, 


zj With Stones from Eagles warm, and Dragons Eyes; 
Snakes that on Pinions cut their airy way, 
And nimbly o'er Arabian Deſerts prey; 
The Viper bred in Erythean Streams, 
To guard in coſtly Shells the growing Gems; 


With Aſhes, by the dying Phænix plac d 
On od'rous Altars in the fragrant Eaſt. 
To theſe ſhe joins dire Drugs without a Name, 


1-49 The Slough by Libya's horned Serpent caſt, | | 


A thouſand Poiſons never known to Fame; 
245 Herbs o'er whole Leaves the Hag her Spells had ſung, 
And wet with curſed Spittle as they ſprung ; 
With ev'ry other Miſchief moſt abhorr'd, 
Which Hell, or worſe Eriftho, cou'd afford. 


At length, in Murmurs hoarſe her Voice was heard, 
Her Voice, beyond all Plants, all Magick fear 4 
And by the lowelt Vgian Gods rever'd. 
Her gabling Tongue a mutt'ring Tone confounds, 
Diſcordant, and unhke to human Sounds: 
It leem'd, of Dogs the Bark, of Wolves the Howl, 
:o;; The doleful skreeching of the Midnight Owl; 
The Hiſs of Snakes, the hungry Lion's Roar, 
The Bound of Billows beating on the Shore; 
The Groan of Winds amongſt the leafy Wood, 
And Burſt of Thunder from the rending Cloud: 
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'Twas theſe, all theſe in one. At length ſhe breaks 
Thus into Magick Verſe, and thus the Gods beſpeaks. 
Ye Furies! and thou black accurſed Hell 
Ye Woes! in which the Damn'd for ever dwell; 
Chaos, the World, and Form's eternal Foe! 
And thou ſole Arbiter of All below, 1065 
Pluto! whom ruthleſs Fates a God ordain, 
And doom to Immortality of Pain; 
Ye fair Elyſian Manſions of the Bleſt, 
Where no 7 heſſahan Charmer hopes to relt 
Styx! and Perſephone, compell'd to fly 1970 
Thy fruitful Mother, and the chearful Sky 
Third Hecate! by whom my Whiſpers breathe 
My ſecret Purpoſe, to the Shades beneath; 
Thou greedy Dog, who at th' infernal Gate, 
In everlaſting Hunger, {ſtill doſt wait! 1075 
And thou old Charon, horrible and hoar ! 
For ever lab'ring back from Shore to Shore; 
Who murm'ring doſt in Wearineſs complain, 
That I ſo oft demand thy Dead again; 
Hear, all ye Pow'rs! It cer your Hell rejoice, 1080 
In the lov'd Horrors of this impious Voice; 
It ſtill with human Fleſh I have been ted, 
It pregnant Mothers have, to pleaſe you, bled; 
[t from the Womb theſe ruthleſs Hands have torn 
Intants, mature, and ſtruggling to be born ; EXP 
Hear and obey! Nor do I 2sk a Ghoſt, 
Long ſince receiv d upon your Jtyg/an Coalt ; 
But one that, new to Death, tor Entrance waits, 


And loiters yet before your gloomy Gates. 
r . Let 
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1090 Let the pale Shade theſe Herbs, theſe Numbers hear, 
And in his well-known warlike Form appear. | 
Here let him ſtand, before his Leader's Son, | 
And ſay what dire Events are drawing on: > 
If Blood be your Delight, let this be done. | 


1095 Foaming ſhe ſpoke: Then rear'd her hateful Head, 
And hard at hand beheld th' attending Shade. 


Too well the trembling Sprite the Carcaſs knew, 
And fear'd to enter into Lite anew ; 
Fain from thoſe mangled Limbs it wou'd have run, 
1120 And, loathing, ſtrove that Houſe of Pain to ſhun. 
Ah! Wretch! to whom the cruel Fates deny 
That Privilege of human Kind, to die! 
Wroth was the Hag at lingring Death's Delay, 
And wonder'd Hell could dare to diſobey ; 
[105 With curling Snakes the ſenſeleſs Trunk the beats, 
And Curſes dire, at ev'ry Laſh, repeats; 
With Magick Numbers cleaves the groaning Ground, 
And, thus, barks downwards to th' Abyſs profound. 
Ye Fiends Hell-born, ye Siſters of Deſpair ! 
g Thus? is it thus my Will becomes your Care? 
Still fleep thoſe Whips within your idle Hands, 
Nor drive the loit' ring Ghoſt this Voice demands? 
But mark me well! my Charms, in Fate's deſpight, 
Shall drag you forth, ye Hęian Dogs, to Light; 
1:5 Thro' Vaults, and Tombs, where now ſecure you roam: 
My Vengeance {hall purſue, and chace you Home. 
And thou, oh! Hecate, that dar'ſt to riſe: 
Various and alter'd to immortal Eyes, 


No more ſhalt veil thy Horrors in diſguiſe; 
Still 
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Still in thy Form accurſed ſhalt thou dwell, 1120 
Nor change the Face that Nature made for Hell. 
Each Myſtery beneath I will diſplay, 
And tygzan Loves ſhall ſtand confeſs'd to Day. 
Thee, Proſerpine ! thy fatal Feaſt I'll ſhow, 
What Leagues detain thee in the Realms below, 
And why thy once tond Mother loaths thee now. 
At my Command Earth's Barrier thall remove, 
And piercing Titan vex infernal Foe; 
Full on his Throne the blazing Beams ſhall beat, 
And Light abhorr'd afflict the gloomy Seat. 
Yet, am I yet, ye ſullen Fiends, obey'd? 
Or muſt I call your Maſter to my Ai d? 
At whole dread Name the trembling Furies quake, 
Hell ſtands abaſh'd, and Earth's Foundations ſhake ? 
Who views the Gorgons with intrepid Eyes, 1135 
And your unviolable Flood defies? 

She ſaid; and, at the Word, the frozen Blood 
Slowly began to roll its creeping Flood ; 
Thro' the known Channels ſtole the purple Tide, 
And Warmth, and Motion thro' the Members glide ; 
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1145 
The Nerves are {tretch'd, the turgid Muſcles ſwell, 

And the Heart moves within its ſecret Cell; 

The Haggard Eyes their ſtupid Lights diſcloſe, 

And heavy by degrees the Corple aroſe. 

Doubtful and faint th' uncertain Life appears; i145 


And Death, all-o'er, the livid Viſage wears; 
Pale, ſtiff, and mute, the ghaſtly Figure ſtands, 
Nor knows to ſpeak; but at her dread Commands. 


When 
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When thus the Hag. Speak what I wiſh to Know. 
1159 And endleſs Reſt attends thy Shade below; 
Reveal thc Truth, and, to reward thy Pain, 
No Charms ſhall drag thee back to Lite again; 
Such hallow'd Wood ſhall feed thy Fun'ral Fire, 
Such Numbers to thy laſt Repoſe conſpire, 
i155 No Siſter of our Art thy Ghoſt ſhall wrong, 
Or force thee liſten to her potent Song. 
Since the dark Gods in myſtick Tripods dwell, 
Since doubful Truths ambiguous Prophets tell; 
While each Event aright and plain is read, 
1160 To ev'ry bold Inquirer of the Dead: 
Do thou unfold what End theſe Wars ſhall wait, 
Perſons, and Things, and Time, and Place relate, 
And be the juſt Interpreter of Fate. 
She ſpoke; and, as ſhe ſpoke, a Spell ſhe made, 
1165 That gave new Preſcience to th' unknowing Shade. 
When thus the Spectre, weeping all tor Woe; 
Scek not from me the Parcs Will to know. 
I ſaw not what their dreadful Looms ordain, 
Too loon recall'd to hated Lite again; 
Recall'd, e er yet my waiting Ghoſt had pals'd 
The ſilent Stream, that wafts us all to Reſt. 
All I cou'd learn, was from the looſe Report 
Ot wand ring Shades, that to the Banks reſort. 
Uproar, and Diſcord, never known till now, 
| __ Diltract the peaceful Realms of Death below ; 
From bliſsful Plains of ſweet Eh ſium ſome, 
Others from doleful Dens, and Torments come; 
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While in the face of ev'ry various Shade, 

The Woes of Rome too plainly might be read. 

In Tears lamenting, Ghoſts of Patriots ſtood, 
And mourn'd their Country in a falling Flood; 
gad were the Dec, and the Curi ſeen, 

And heavy was the great Camillus Mien: 

On Fortune loud indignant Sy//a rail'd, 

And Scipio his unhappy Race bewail'd; 

The Cenſor ſad foreſfaw his Cato's Doom, 
Reſolv'd to die for Liberty, and Rome. 

Of all the Shades that haunt the happy Field, 
Thee only, Brutus ! ſmiling I beheld; 

Thee, thou firſt Conſul, haughty 7arquin's Dread, 
From whole juſt Wrath the conſcious Tyrant fled, 
When Freedom firſt uprear'd her infant Head. 
Meanwhile the Damn'd exult amidſt their Pains, 
And Catilinè audacious breaks his Chains. 

There the Cethegan naked Race I view'd, 

The Mari fierce, with human Gore embrew'd, 
The Gracchi, fond of Miſchief-making Laws, 
And Druſi, popular in Faction's Cauſe, 

All clap'd their Hands in horrible Applauſe. 

The Craſh of brazen Fetters rung around, 


And Hell's wide Caverns trembled with the Sound. 


No more the Bounds of Fate their Guilt conſtrain, 
But proudly they demand th Eh ſian Plain. 
Thus they, while dreadful Dis, with buſie Cares, 
New Torments for the Conquerors prepares; 
New Chains of Adamant he forms below, 

And opens all his deep Reſerves of Woe: 
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Sharp are the Pains for Tyrants kept in Store, 
And Flames yet ten times hotter than before. 
1219 But thou, oh noble Youth! in Peace depart; 
And ſooth, with better Hopes, thy doubtful Heart: 
Sweet is the Reſt, and bliſsful is the Place, 
That wait thy Sire, and his illuſtrious Race. 
Nor fondly ſeek to lengthen out thy Date, 
1215 Nor envy the ſurviving Victor's Fate; 
The Hour draws near when all alike muſt yield, 
And Death ſhall mix the Fame of ev'ry Field. 
Haſte then, with Glory, to your deſtin'd End, 


And proudly from your humbler Urns deſcend; 

22 Bold in ſuperior Virtue ſhall you come, 

And trample on the Demigods of Rome. 
Ah! what ſhall it import the mighty Dead, 
Or by the Nie, or 7yber to be laid? 

'Tis only for a Grave your Wars are made. 

j Seck not to know what for thy ſelf remains, 
That ſhall be told in fair $c:ha's Plains; 
Prophetick there, thy Father's Shade ſhall riſe, 
In awful Viſion to thy wond'ring Eyes: 

He ſhall thy Fate reveal ; tho' doubting yet, 

1230 Where he may beſt adviſe thee to retreat. 

In vain to various Climates ſhall you run, 

In vain purſuing Fortune ſtrive to ſhun, 

In Europe, Africk, Afia, ſtill undone. 

Wide as your Triumphs ſhall your Ruins lie, 

1235 And all in diſtant Regions ſhall you die. 

Ah wretched Race! to whom the World can yield 
No ſafer Refuge, than Emathia's Field. 
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He ſaid, and with a ſilent, mournful Look, 
A laſt Diſmiſſion from the Hag beſpoke. 
Nor can the Sprite, diſcharg'd by Death's cold Hand, 124 
Again be ſubject to the ſame Command ; 
But Charms and Magick Herbs muſt lend their Aid, 
And render back to Reſt the troubled Shade. 
A Pile of hallow'd Wood Eriftho builds, 
The Soul with Joy its mangled Carcaſs yields; 1245 
She bids the kindling Flames aſcend on high, 
And lcaves the weary Wretch at length to die. 
Then, while the ſecret Dark their Footſteps hides, 
Homeward the Youth, all pale for fear, ſhe guides; 
And, tor the Light began to ſtreak the Eaſt, 
With potent Spells the Dawning ſhe repreſs'd; 
Commanded Night's obedient Queen to ſtay, 
And, till they reach'd the Camp, with-held the riſing Day. 
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In the Seventh Book is told, firſt, Pompey's Dream the Night 
before the Battle of Pharſalia; after that, the impatient De- 
fire of his Army to engage, which 1s reinforcd by Tully. 
Pompey, tho againſt his own Opinion and Inclination, agrees 
to a Battle. Then follows the Speech of each General to his 
Army, and the Battle it ſelf: The Fheht of Pompey ; 
Czfar's Behaviour after his Victory; and an Indectide a- 
gainſt him, and the very Country of Theſſaly, for being the 
Scene (according to this and other Authors) of ſo many Miſ- 
fortunes to the People of Rome. 
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ATE, and unwilling, from his wat'ry 
Bed, 
Uprear'd the mournful Sun his cloudy 
Head ; 
He ſicken'd to behold Emathia's Plain, 
And wou'd have ſought the backward 
Eaſt again: 
Full oft” he turn'd him from the deſtin'd Race, 
And with'd ſome dark Eclipſe might veil his radiant Face. 
Pompey, meanwhile, in pleaſing Viſions paſt 
The Night, of all his happy Nights the laſt. 
It ſeem'd, as if, in all his former State, 
In his own Theater ſecure he fate: 
About his Side unnumber'd Romans croud, 
And, joyful, ſhout his much-lov'd Name aloud: 
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The echoing Benchcs ſeem to ring around, 
And his charm'd Ears devour the pleafing Sound. 

15 Such both himſelf, and ſuch the People ſeem, 

In the falſe Proſpect of the feigning Dream; 
As when in carly Manhood's beardleſs Bloom, 
He ſtood the darling Hope and Joy of Rowe. 
When fierce Sertorins by his Arms ſuppreſt, 

And Hain ſubdu'd, the Conqueror confeſt; 
When rais'd with Honours never known before; 
The Conſuls Purple, yet a Youth, he wore: 
When the pleas d Senate fat with new Delight, 
To vicw the Triumph of a Roman Knight. 

:5 Perhaps, when our good Days no longer laſt, 
The Mind runs backward, and enjoys the paſt: 
Perhaps, the riddling Viſions of the Night 
Vith Contrarieties delude our Sight; 

And when fair Scenes of Pleaſure they diſcloſe, 

30 Pain they foretell, and ſure enſuing Woes. 

Or was it not, that, ſince the Fates ordain 
Pompey ſhou d never lee his Rome again, 

One laſt good Office yet they meant to do, 
And gave him in a Dream this parting View ? 

Oh may no Trumpet bid the Leader wake! 
Long, let him long the bliſsful Slumber take 
Too ſoon the Morrow's ſleepleſs Night will come, 
Full fraught with Slaughter, Miſery, and Rome; 
With Horror, and Diſmay, thoſe Shades ſhall riſe, 

And the loſt Battle live before his Eyes. 

How bleſt his Fellow-Citizens had been, 

Tho but in Dreams, their Pompey to have ſeen ? 
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Oh! that the Gods, in pity, would allow, 

Such long-try'd Friends their Deſtiny to know ; 

So each, to each, might their ſad Thoughts convey, 45 
And make the moſt of their laſt mournful Day. 

But now, unconſcious of the Ruin nigh, 

Within his native Land he thinks to dic: 

While her tond Hopes with Confidence preſume, 
Nothing ſo terrible from Fate can come, 

As to be rob'd of her lov'd Pompey's Tomb. 

Had the fad City Fate's Decree foreknown, 

What Floods, faſt falling, ſhou'd her Loſs bemoan ; 
Then ſhou'd the luſty Youth, and Fathers hoar, 
With mingling Tears, their Chief renown'd deplore; 55 
Maids, Matrons, Wives, and Babes, a helpleſs Train; 

As once for god-hike Brutus, ſhou'd complain; 

Their Treſſes ſhou'd they tear, their Boſomes beat, 

And cry loud- wailing in the doleful Street. 
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Nor ſhalt thou, Rome, thy guſhing Sorrows keep, 60 

Tho aw'd by Czſar, and forbid to weep ; 

Tho”, while he tells thee of thy Pompey dead, 

He ſhakes his threat'ning Fauchion o'er thy Head. 

lamenting Crouds the Conqueror ſhall meet; 

And with a peal of Groans his Triumph greet; 65 

In {ad Proceſſion ſighing {hall they go, 

And ſtain his Lawrels with the Streams of Woc. 

But now, the fainting Stars at length gave way, 

And hid their vanquiſh'd Fires in beamy Day; 

When round the Leader's Tent the Legions croud, 5 
And, urg'd by Fate, demand the Fight aloud. 
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Wretches! that long their little Life to waſte, 
And hurry on thoſe Hours that fly too faſt! 
Too ſoon, for thouſands, ſhall the Day be done, 
5 Whoſe Eyes no more ſhall fee the ſetting Sun. 
Tumultuous Speech, th' impulſive Rage conteſt, 
And Rome's bad Genius roſe in ev'ry Breaſt. 
With vile Diſgrace they blot their Leader's Name, | 
Pronounce ev'n Pompey fearful, flow, and tame, 
And cry, He ſinks bencath his Father's Fame. ſ 
Some charge him with Ambition's guilty Views, 
And think 'tis Pow'r, and Empire, he purſues; 
That, tearing Peace, he practiſes Delay, 
And wou'd, tor ever, make the World obey. 
While Eaſtern Kings of ling'ring Wars complain, 
And with to view their native Realms again. 
Thus when the Gods are pleas'd to plague Mankind, 
Our own raſh Hands are to the Task aſſign'd; 
By them ordain'd the Tools of Fate to be, 
We blindly act the Miſchiefs they decree; 
We call the Battle, we the Sword prepare; 
And Rome's Deſtruction 1s the Roman Pray'r. 
The gen'ral Voice, united, 7ylly takes, 
And for the reſt the ſweet Perſwader ſpeaks ; 
»; 1, for happy Eloquence renown'd, 
With ev'ry Roman Grace of Language crown'd; 
Bengath whole Rule and Government rever'd, 
Fierce Catilne the peaceful Axes fear'd: 
But now, detain'd amidſt an armed Throng, | 
vo Where loſt his Arts, and uſeleſs was his Tongue, 
The Orator had born the Camp too long. 
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He to the vulgar Side his Pleading draws, 
And thus enforces much their feeble Cauſc. 

For all, that Fortune for thy Arms has done. 
For all thy Fame acquir'd, thy Battles won; 
This only Boon her ſuppliant Vows implore, 
That thou wou'dſt deign to uſe her Aid once more: 
In this, O Pompey! Kings and Chiefs unite, 
And, to chaſtiſe proud Czſar, ask the Fight. 
Shall he, one Man againſt the World combin'd, 
Protract Deſtruction, and embroil Mankind? 
What will the vanquiſh'd Nations murm'ring fay. 
Where once thy Conqueſts cut their winged Way; 
When they behold thy Virtue lazy now, 
And ſee thee move thus languiſhing and flow ? 
Where are thoſe Fires that warm'd thee to be Great ? 
That ſtable Soul, and Confidence in Fate? 
Canſt thou the Gods ungratefully miſtruſt ? 
Or think the Senate's ſacred Cauſe unjuſt ? 
Scarce are th' impatient Enſigns yet with-held: 
Why art thou, thus, to Victory compell'd? 
Doſt thou Rome's Chief, and in her Cauſe, appear? 
'Tis hers to chuſe the Field, and the appoints it here 
Why is this Ardor of the World withſtood, 
The injur'd World, that thirſts for Ceſar's Blood? 
See! where the Troops with Indignation ſtand, 
Each Javelin trembling in an cager Hand, 
And wait, unwillingly, the laſt Command. 
Relolve the Senate then, and let em know, 
Are they thy Servants, or their Servant thou ? 
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Sore ſigh'd the liſt ning Chief, who well cou'd read 
Some dire Deluſion by the Gods decreed; 
He faw the Fates malignantly inclin'd, 
To thwart his Purpoſe, and perplex his Mind. 

1:35 Since thus (he cry' d) it is by all decrecd, 

Since my impatient Friends and Country need > 
My Hand to fight, and not my Head to lead; 
Pompey no longer ſhall your Fate delay, 


J & 


But let pernicious Fortune take her Way, 

:4o And waſte the World on one devoted Day. 
But oh! be witneſs thou my native Rome, 
With what a ſad fore-boding Heart I come; 
To thy hard Fate unwillingly I yicld, 

While thy raſh Sons compel me to the Field. 

5 How caſily had Czſar been ſubdu'd, 

And the bleſt Victory been free from Blood! 
But the tond Romans cheap Renown difdain, 
They with for Deaths to purple o'er the Plain, 
And recking Gore their guilty Swords to ſtain. 
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152 Driv'n by my Fleets, behold, the flying Foe; 
At once the Empire of the Deep forego; 
Here by Neceſſity they ſcem to ſtand, 
Coop'd up within a Corner of the Land. 
Ly Famine to the laſt Extreams compell'd, 

7 They ſnatch green Harveſts from th' unripen'd Field; 
And with we may this only Grace afford, 
To let em die like Soldiers, by the Sword. 
"Tis true, it ſeems an Earneſt of Succels, 
That thus our bolder Youth for Action preſs: 
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But let 'em try their inmoſt Hearts with Care, 160 
And judge betwixt true Valour, and raſh Fear; 
Let 'em be ſure this Eagerneſs is right, 
And certain Fortitude demands the Fight. 
In War, in Dangers oft' it has been known, 
That Fear has driv'n the headlong Coward on. 165 
Give me the Man, whole cooler Soul can wait, 
With Patience, for the proper Hour of Fate. 
See what a proſp'rous Face our Fortunes bear 
Why ſhou'd we truſt em to the Chance of War? 
Why mult we riſque the World's uncertain Doom, 170 
And rather chuſe to fight, than overcome? 
Thou Goddeſs Chance! who to my careful Hand, 
Halt giv'n this weariſome ſupreme Command; 
If I have, to the Task of Empire juſt, 
Enlarg'd the Bounds committed to my Trutt ; 175 
Be kind, and to thy ſelf the Rule reſume, 
And, in the Fight, defend the Cauſe of Rome - 
To thy own Crowns, the Wreath of Conqueſt join; 
Nor let the Glory, nor the Crime be mine. 
But ſee! thy Hopes, unhappy Pompey ! fail : 180 
We fight; and Cæſar's ſtronger Vows prevail. 
Oh what a Scene of Guilt this Day ſhall ſhow ! 
What Crouds ſhall fall, what Nations be laid low ! 
Red ſhall Emipeus run with Roman Blood, 
And to the Margin ſwell his foamy Flood. 185 
Oh! it our Cauſe my Aid no longer need, 
Oh! may my Boſome be the firſt to bleed: 
Me let the thrilling Jav'lin foremoſt ſtrike, 
Since Death and Victory are now alike. 
£23. To 
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199 To Day, with Ruin ſhall my Name be join d, 

Or ſtand the common Curſe of all Mankind; 

By ev'ry Woe the Vanquiih'd ſhall be known, 

And ev'ry Infamy the Victor crown. 

He ſpoke; and, yielding to th' impetuous Croud, 

The Battle to his frantick Bands allow'd. 

So, when long vex'd by ſtormy Cores Blaſt, 

The weary Pilot quits the Helm at laſt; 

He leaves his Veſſel to the Winds to guide, 

And drive unſteady with the tumbling Tide. 
:00 Loud thro' the Camp the rifing Murmurs found, 

And one tumultuous Hurry runs around; 

Sudden their buſie Hearts began to beat, 

And cach pale Viſage wore the Marks of Fate. 

Anxious, they ſee the dreadful Day is come, 
That muſt decide the Deſtiny of Rome. 

This ſingle vaſt Concern employs the Holt, 

And private Fears are in the publick loft. 

Shou'd Earth be rent, ſhou'd Darkneſs quench the Sun, 

Shou'd ſwelling Seas above the Mountains run, 
% Shou'd univerſal Nature's End draw near, 

Who cou'd have leiſure for himſelf to fear? 

With ſuch Conſent his Safety each forgot, 

And Homes and Pompey, took up-ev'ry Thought. 

And new the Warriors all, witty buſie Care, 

Whet the dull Sword, and point the blunted Spear; 

With tougher Nerves they ſtring the bendee Bow, 

And in full Quivers ſteely Shafts beftow ; 

The Horleman- ſees his Furniture made fit, 

Sharpens the Spur, and burnithes the Bit ; 
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Fixes the Rein to check, or urge his Speed, 220 
And animates to Fight the ſnorting Stetd. 

Such once the buſſe Gods Employments were; } 

If mortal Men to Gods we may compare, 
When Earths bold Sor began their impious War. 

The Lemnian Pow't, With many a Stroke; reſtor'd 225 
Blue Neptune's Trident, and ſtern Mari's Sword; 

In terrible Array the blue-ey'd Maid, 

The Horrors of her Gorgon Shield diſplay'd; 

Phezbus his once victorious Shafts tenew'd, 

Diſus d, and ruſty with the Python's Blood; 239 
While, with unweary'd Toil, the Cyclops ftrove 

To forge new Thunders for Imperial pve. 

Nor wanted then dire Omens, to declare 

What curſt Events Theſſalias Plains prepare. 

Black Storms oppos'd againſt the Warriors lay, 235 
And Light'nings thwarted their forbidden Way; 

Full in their Eyes the dazling Flaſhes broke, 

And with Amaze their troubled Senſes ftroke: 

Tall fiery Columns in the Skies were feen, 

With wat'ry Zyphons interwove between. 249 
Glancing along the Binds fwift Metcors ſhoot, 

And from the Helm the plamy Honours cut; 

Sudden the Flame diffolves the }av'lin's Head, 

And liquid runs the ſhining ſteely Bhde. 

Strange to behold! their Weapons difappear; 245 
While ſulpWrons Odour tarts the ſmoking Air. 

The Standard, as unwilling to be born, 

With Pain from the tenacious Kath is torn : 


Anon, 
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Anon, black Swarms hang cluſt' ring on its height, 
250 And preſs the Bearer with unwonted Weight. 

Big Drops of Grief each ſweating Marble wears, 
And Parian Gods, and Heroes ſtand in Tears. 

No more th' auſpicious Victim tamely dies, 

But furious from the hallow'd Fane he flies; 
Breaks off the Rites with Prodigies profane, 

And bell'wing ſeeks Emathia's fatal Plain. 

But who, O Czſar! who were then thy Gods? 
Whom didſt thou ſummon from their dark Abodes ? 
The Furies liſten'd to thy grateful Vows, 

o And dreadful to the Day the Pow'rs of Hell aroſe. 

Did then the Monſters, Fame records, appear ? 
Or were they only Fantoms form'd by Fear ? 
Some ſaw the moving Mountains meet like Foes, 
And rending Earth new-gaping Caves diſcloſe : 
-65 Others beheld a ſanguine Torrent take 
Its purple Courſe, thro' fair Beis Lake; 

Heard each returning Night, portentous, yield 
Loud Shouts of Battle on Pharſaha's Field. 
While others thought they ſaw the Light decay. 
:70 And ſudden Shades oppreſs the fainting Day; 
Fancy d wild Horrors in each other's Face, 
And ſaw the Ghoſts of all their bury'd Race; 
Beheld em riſe and glare with pale Affright, 
And ſtalk around 'em, in the new-made Night. 
N hate'er the Cauſe, the Croud, by Fate decreed, 
To make their Brothers, Sons, and Fathers bleed, 
Conſenting, to the Prodigies agreed; 
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And while they thirſt impatient for that Blood, 

Bleſs theſe nefarious Omens all as good. 

But wherefore ſhou'd we wonder, to behold 250 
That Death's Approach by Madneſs was foretold? 

Wild are the wand'ring Thoughts which laſt ſurvive; 

And theſe had not another Day to live. | 

Theſe ſhook for what they ſaw; while diſtant Climes, 
Unknowing, trembled for Emathia's Crimes. 283 
Where Tyrian Gades ſees the ſetting Sun, 

And where Araxes rapid Waters run, 


In ev'ry Nation, ev'ry Roman Breaſt 

The Terrors of that dreadful Day confeſt. 
Where Aponus farſt ſprings in ſmoaky Steam, 
And full 7;mavus rolls his nobler Stream; 


Upon a Hill that Day, if Fame be true, 
A learned Augur fat the Skies to view: 


From the bright Orient to the glowing Welt, )} 
290 


'Tis come, the great Event is come (he cry d) | 295 
Our impious Chiefs their wicked War decide. 
Whether the Seer obſerv'd Joe's forky Flame, 
And mark'd the Firmament's diſcordant Frame ; 
Or whether, in that Gloom of ſudden Night, 
The ſtruggling Sun declar'd the dreadful Fight: 300 
From the firſt Birth of Morning in the Skies, 
Sure never Day like this was known to riſe; 
In the blue Vault, as in a Volume ſpread, 
Plain might the Latian Deſtiny be read. 
Oh Rome! oh People, by the Gods aſſign'd 303 
To be the worthy Maſters of Mankind! 


Aa aa On 
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On thee, the Heav'ns with all their Signals wait, 
And ſuff ring Nature labours with thy Fate. 
When thy great Names to lateſt Times convey'd, 
3:9 By Fame, or by my Verſe Immortal made, 

In free-born Nations juſtly ſhall prevail, 

And rouſe their Paſſions with this nobleſt Tale; 
How {hall they fear for thy approaching Doom, 
As if each paſt Event were yet to come! 

315 How ſhall their Boſomes ſwell with vaſt Concern, 
And long the doubtful Chance of War to learn ! 
Ev'n then the fav'ring World with thee ſhall join, 
And ev'ry honeſt Heart to Pompey's Cauſe incline. 

Deſcending, now, the Bands in juſt Array, 

320 From burnith'd Arms reflect the beamy Day; 

| In an ill Hour they ſpread the fatal Field, 

And with portentous Blaze the neighb'ring Mountains 
On the Left Wing, bold Lentulus, their Head, gild 
The Firſt and Fourth ſelected Legions led; 

325 Luckleſs Domitius, vainly brave in War, 

Drew forth the Right with unauſpicious Care. 
In the mid Battle daring Scipio fought, 

With Eight full Legions from Cilicia brought. 
Submiſſive here to Pompey's high Command, 

339 The Warrior undiſtinguiſh'd took his Stand, 
Reſerv d to be the Chief on Libya's burning Sand. 
Near the low Marſhes and Enipeur Flood, 

The Pontick Horſe, and Cappadecian ſtood. 
While Kings and Tetrarchs proud, a purple Train, | 

33; Liegemen and Vaſſals to the Latian Reign, > 
Poſſeſs d the rifing Grounds and drier Plain. 
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Here Troops of black Numidians ſcour the Field, 
And bold [berians narrow Bucklers wield; 


Here twang the Hrian, and the Cretan Bow, 


And the fierce Gauls provoke their well-known Foe. 


Go, Pompey, lead to Death th' unnumber'd Hoſt, 
Let the whole human Race at once be loſt; 
Let Nations, upon Nations, heap the Plain, 
And Tyranny want Subjects for its Reign. 
Czſar, as Chance ordain'd, that Morn decreed 
The ſpoiling Bands of Forragers to lead; 
When with a ſudden, but a glad Surprize, 
The Foe deſcending ſtrook his wond'ring Eyes. 
Eager, and burning for unbounded Sway, 
Long had he born the tedious War's Delay ; 
Long had he ſtruggled with protracting Time, 
That ſav'd his Country, and deferr'd his Crime: 
At length he ſees the will'd-for Day is come, 
To end the Strife for Liberty, and Rome; 
Fatc's dark myſterious Threat'nings to explain, 
And eale th' Impatience of Ambition's Pain. 
But when he ſaw the vaſt Event ſo nigh, 
Unuſual Horror damp'd his impious Joy; 
For one cold Moment funk his Heart ſuppreſo d- 
And Doubt hung heavy on his anxious Breaſt. 
Tho” his paſt Fortunes promiſe now Succels, 
Yet Pompey, from his own, expects no leſs. 


His changing Thoughts revolve with various Cheer, 


While theſe forbid to Hope, and thoſe to Fear. 
At length his wonted Confidence returns, 
With his firſt Fires his daring Boſome burns; 
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As if ſecure of Victory, he ſtands, 
And fearleſs thus beſpeaks the liſt ning Bands. 
Ye Warriors! who have made your Czſar great, 
370 On whom the World, on whom my Fortunes wait, 
To Day, the Gods, whate'er you with, afford, 
And Fate attends on the deciding Sword. 
By your firm Aid alone your Leader ſtands, 
And truſts his All to your long- faithful Hands. 
375 This Day ſhall make our promis'd Glories good, 
The Hopes of R#»b:cor's diſtinguiſh'd Flood. 
For this bleſt Morn we truſted long to Fate, 
Deferr'd our Fame, and bad the Triumph wait. 
This Day, my gallant Friends, this happy Day, 
3549 Shall the long Labours of your Arms repay; 
Shall give you back to ev'ry Joy of Life, 
To the lov'd Offspring, and the tender Wife; 
Shall find my Vet'ran out a fate Retreat; 
And lodge his Age within a peaceful Seat. 
Ihe long Diſpute of Guilt ſhall now be clear'd, 
And Conqueſt ſhall the juſter Cauſe reward. 
Have you, for me, with Sword and Fire laid waſte 
Your Country's bleeding Boſome, as you paſt ? 
Let the ſame Swords as boldly ſtrike to Day, 
And the laſt Wounds thall wipe the firſt away. 
Whatever Faction's partial Notions are, 
No Hand is wholly innocent in War. 
Yours is the Cauſe to which my Vows are Join'd, 
ſeek to make you free, and Maſters of Mankind. 
I have no Hopes, no Withes of my own, 
But well cou'd hide me 1n a private Gown: 
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At my Expence of Fame exalt your Pow'rs, 
Let me be nothing, ſo the World be yours. 
Nor think the Task too bloody ſhall be found, 
With eaſie Glory ſhall our Arms be crown'd: 
Yon Hoſt come learn'd in Academick Rules, 
A Band of Diſputants from Grecian Schools. 
To theſe, lus urious Eaſtern Crouds are join'd, 
Of many o ongue, and many a diff ring Kind: 
Their ow: firſt Shouts ſhall fill each Soul with Fears, 
And their own Trumpets ſhock their tender Ears. 
Unjuſtly this, a Civil War, we call, 
Where none but Foes of Rome, Barbarians, fall. 
On then my Friends! and end it at a Blow; 
Lay theſe ſoft lazy worthleſs Nations low. 
Shew Pompey, that ſubdu'd em, with what Eaſe 
Your Valour gains ſuch Victorics as theſe : 
Shew him, if Juſtice ſtill the Palm conferrs, 
One Triumph was too much tor all his Wars. 
From diſtant 7 igris ſhall Armenians come, 
To judge between the Citizens of Rome ? 
Will fierce Barbarian Aliens waſte their Blood, 
To make the Cauſe of Latian Pompey good? 
Believe me, No. To them we're all the ſame, 
They hate alike the whole Auſonian Name; 
But moſt thoſe haughty Maſters whom they know, 
Who taught their ſervile vanquiſh'd Necks to bow. 
Meanwhile, as, round, my joytul Eyes are roll'd, 
None but my try'd Companions I behold; 
For Years in Gaul we made our hard Abode, 
And many a March in Partnerſhip have trod. 
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Is there a Soldier to your Chief unknown? 
A Sword, to whom ] truſt not, like my own ? 
Cou'd I not mark each Jav'lin in the Sky, 
439 And ſay from whom the fatal Weapons fly? 
Ev'n now I view auſpicious Furies riſe, 
And Rage redoubled flaſhes in your Eyes. 
With Joy thoſe Omens of Succeſs I read, 
And ſee the certain Victory decreed ; 
+35 I ſee the purple Deluge float the Plain, 
Huge Piles of Carnage, Nations of the Slain; 
Dead Chiefs, with mangled Monarchs, I ſurvey, 
And the pale Senate crowns the glorious Day. 
But, oh! forgive my tedious laviſh Tongue, 
442 Your cager Virtue I with-hold too long; 
My Soul cxults with Hopes too fierce to bear, 
feel good Fortune and the Gods draw near. 
All we can ask, with full Conſent they yield, 
And nothing bars us but this narrow Field. 
The Battle o'er, what Boon can I deny ? 
The Treatures of the World before you lie. 
Oh 7he/ſaly! what Stars, what Pow'rs Divine, 
To thy diitinguiſh'd Land this great Event aflign ? 
Between Extreams, to Day, our Fortune lies, 
459 The vilcit Puniſhment, and nobleſt Prize. 
Conſider well the Captive's loſt Eſtate, 
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Chains, Racks, and Croſſes for the vanquiſh'd wait. 


My Limbs are each allotted to its Place, 


And my pale Head the Rofrum's Height ſhall grace: 


455 But that's a Thought unworthy Czſar's Care, 
More tor my Friends than for my ſelf I fear. 
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On my good Sword ſecurely I rely, 

And, if I conquer not, am ſure to die. 

But, oh! for you, my anxious Soul foreſees, 

Pompey ſhall copy Sylla's curſt Decrees; 460 
The Martian Field ſhall bluſh with Gore again, 

And Maſſacres once more the peaceful Septa ſtain. 
Hear, oh! ye Gods, who in Rome's Strugglings ſhare, 
Who leave your Heav'n, to make our Earth your Care 
Hear, and let him, the happy Victor, live, 

Who ſhall with Mercy uſe the Pow'r you give; 
Whoſe Rage for Slaughter with the War hall ceaſc, 
And ſpare his vanquith'd Enemies in Peace. 

Nor is Dyrrachium's fatal Field forgot, 

Nor what was then our brave Companions Lot; 
When by Advantage of the ſtraiter Ground, 
Succeſsful Pompey compaſs d us around; 

When quite diſarm'd your uſeleſs Valour ſtood, 

Till his fell Sword was fatiated with Blood. 

But gentler Hands, but nobler Hearts you bear, 

And, oh! remember 'tis your Leader's Pray'r, > 
Whatever Roman flies before you, ſpare 
But while oppos'd, and menacing they {tand, 

Let no Regard with-hold the lifted Hand: 

Let Friendſhip, Kindred, all Remorſe give place, 

And mangling Wounds deform the reverend Face: 
Still let Reſiſtance be repaid with Blood, 

And hoſtile Force, by hoſtile Force ſubdu'd ; 

Stranger, or Friend, whatever be the Name; 

Your Merit ſtill, to Cefar, is the fame. 48; 
Fill then the Trenches, break the Ramparts round, 

And let our Works lic level with the Ground; 
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So ſhall no Obſtacles our March delay, 
Nor ſtop, one Moment, our victorious Way. 

499 Nor ſpare your Camp; this Night we mean to lie, 
In that from whence the vanquiſh'd Foe ſhall fly. 

Scarce had he ſpoke, when ſudden at the Word, 
They ſeize the Launce, and draw the ſhining Sword: 
At once the turfy Fences all lye waſte, 

495 And thro che Breach the crouding Legions haſte ; 
Regardleis all of Order, and Array 
They {tand, and truſt to Fate alone the Day. 

Had cach propos'd an Empire to be won, 
Had cach once known a Pompey for his Son; 

o Had Cz/ſar's Soul intorm'd each private Breaſt, 
A fiercer Fury cou'd not be expreſs d. 

With ſad Preſages, Pompey, now, beheld 
His Focs advancing o'er the neighb'ring Field: 
He law the Gods had fix d the Day of Fate, 

And felt his Heart hang heavy with new Weight. 
Dire is the Omen when the Valiant fear, 

Which yet he {trove to hide, with well- diſſembled Cheer. 
High on his Warrior Steed, the Chief o er- ran 
The wide Array, and thus at length began. 

e The Time to caſe your groaning Country's Pain, 
Which long your eager Valour ſought in vain; 
The great deciding Hour at length is come, 

To end the Strivings ct diſtracted Rome - 
For this one laſt Effort exert your Power, 

;15 Strike home to Day, and all your Toils are o'er. 

It the dear Pledges of connubial Love, 


Your Houſhold-gods, and Rome, your Souls can move; 


Hither 
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Hither by Fate they ſeem together brought, 

And for that Prize, to Day, the Battle ſhall be fought. 

Let none the fav ring Gods Aſſiſtance fear; 120 
They always make the juſter Cauſe their Care. 

The flying Dart to Cæſar ſhall they guide, 

And point the Sword at his devoted Side: 

Our 1njur'd Laws ſhall be on him made good, 

And Liberty eſtabliſh'd in his Blood. 

Cou'd Heav'n, in Violence of Wrath, ordain 


The World to groan beneath a Tyrant's Reign, 


It had not ſpar d your Pompey's Head ſo long, 

Nor lengthen'd out my Age to lee the Wrong. 

All we can wiſh for, to {ſecure Succels, _ 
With large Advantage, here, our Arms poſlels: 

Sec, in the Ranks of ev'ry common Band, 

Where Rome's illuſtrious Names for Soldiers ſtand. 

Cou'd the great Dead reviſit Life again, 

For us, once more, the Dec wou'd be {lain; 

The Curii, and Camilli, might we boaſt, 

Proud to be mingled in this nobleſt Hoſt. 

It Men, if Multitudes can make us ſtrong, 

Behold what Tribes unnumber'd march along! 

Where-c'er the Zodiach turns its radiant Round, 140 
Where ever Earth, or People, can be found; 

To us the Nations iſſue forth in Swarms, 

And in Rome's Cauſe all human Nature arms. 

What then remains, but that our Wings encloſe, 
Within their ample Fold, our ſhrinking Focs? 
Thouſands, and Thouſands, uſeleſs may we ſpare ; 

Yon' Handful will not halt employ our War. 

Cree Think. 
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Think, from the Summit of the Roman Wall, 
You hear our loud-lamenting Matrons call; 
$50 Think with what Tears, what lifted Hands they fue, 
And place their laſt, their only Hopes in you. 
Imagine kneeling Age before you ſpread, 
Each hoary Reverend Majeſtick Head; 
Imagine, Nome her ſelf your Aid implor'd, 

555 To ſave her from a proud imperious Lord. 

Think how the preſent Age, how that to come, 
What Multitudes from you expect their Doom: 
On your Succeſs dependant all rely; 

Theſe to be born in Freedom, thoſe to Die. 

560 Think (if there be a Thought can move you more, 
A Pledge more dear than thoſe I nam'd before) 
Think you behold (were ſuch a Poſture meet) 

Ev'n me, your Pompey, proftrate at your Feet. 
My ſelf, my Wife, my Sons, a ſupphant Band, 
;5; From you our Lives, and Liberties demand; 
Or Conquer you, or I to Exile born, 
My laſt diſhonourable Years thall mourn, 
Your long Reproach, and my proud Father's Scorn. 
From Bonds, from Infamy, your Gen'ral fave, 
570 Nor let this hoary Head deſcend to Earth a Slave. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the faithful Legions round, 
With Indignation caught the mournful Sound; 
Falily, they think, his Fears thoſe Dangers view, 
But vow to die, e'er Czſar proves em true. 

:75 What dift 'ring Thoughts the various Hofts incite, 
And urge their deadly Ardor for the Fight! 

Thoic bold Ambition kindles into Rage. 
And thele their Fears for Liberty engage. 


How 
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How {hall this Day the peopled Earth deface, 
Prevent Mankind, and rob the growing Race! 530 
Tho' all the Years to come ſhou'd roll in Peace; 

And future Ages bring their whole Increaſe; 

Tho' Nature all her genial Pow'rs employ, 

All ſha'not yield what theſe curs'd Hands deſtroy. 

Soon ſhall the Greatneſs of the Roman Name, 585 
To unbelieving Ears, be told by Fame; 

Low ſhall the mighty Latian Tow'rs be laid, 

And Ruins crown our Alban Mountain's Head; 

While yearly Magiſtrates, in turns compell'd 

To lodge by Night upon th' uncover'd Field, 599 
Shall at old doting Numa's Laws repine, 

Who cou'd to fuch bleak Wilds his Latine Rites affign. 
Ev'n now behold! where waſte Heſperia lies, 

Where empty Cities ſhock our mournful Eyes ; 
Untouch'd by Time, our Infamy they ſtand, 

The Marks of civil Difcord's murd'rous Hand. 

How is the Stock of Hamankind brought low 

Walls want Inhabitants, and Hands the Plow. 

Our Fathers fertile Fields by Slaves are till'd, 

And Rome with Dregs of foreign Lands is fil d: 

Such were the Heaps, the Millions of the Slain, 4 
As 'twere the Purpoſe of Emathia's Plain, 0 
That none for future Miſchiefs ſhou'd remain. | 
Well may our Annals leſs Misfortunes yield, 

Mark Alha's Flood, and Cannes fatal Field; 60 
But let Pharſalias Day be ſtill forgot, 

Be ras'd at once from ev'ry Rowan Thought. 
"Twas there, that Fortune, in her Pride, difplay'd 
The Greatneſs her own nughty Hands had made ; 
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Forth in Array the Pow'rs of Rome ſhe drew, 
And ſet her Subject Nations all to view; 
As if ſhe meant to ſhew the haughty Queen, 
Ev'n by her Ruins, what her Height had been. 
Oh countleſs Loſs! that well might have ſupply d 
515 The Deſolation of all Deaths beſide. 
Tho Famine with blue Peſtilence conſpire, 
And dreadful Earthquakes with deſtroying Fire; 
Pharſalia's Blood the gaping Wounds had join'd, 
And built again the Ruins of Mankind. 
6:0 Immortal Gods! with what reſiſtleſs Force, 
Our growing Empire ran its rapid Courſe! 
Still ev'ry Year with new Succeſs was crown'd, 
And conqu'ring Chiets enlarg'd the Latian Bound; 
Till Rome ſtood Miſtreſs of the World confeſs'd, 
From the grey Orient, to the ruddy Welt ; 
From Pole, to Pole, her wide Dominions run, 
Where-c'cr the Stars, or brighter Phebus ſhone; 
As Heav'n, and Earth, were made for her alone. 
But now, behold, How Fortune tears away, 
he Gift of Ages in one fatal Day ! 
One Day ſhakes off the vanquiſh'd /ndians Chain, 
And turns the wand'ring Dae looſe again: 
No longer ſhall the Victor Conſul now, 
Trace out yJarmatian Cities with the Plow : 
635 Exulting Parthia ſhall her Slaughters boaſt, 
Nor teel the Vengeance due to Craſſus Ghoſt. 
While Liberty, long weary'd by our Crimes, 
Forſakes us tor ſome better barb'rous Climes: 
Beyond the Rhine, and Tanais ſhe flies, 


Io inowy Mountains, and to frozen Skies; 
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\While Rome, who long purſu'd that chiefeſt Good, 
Oer Fields of Slaughter, and thro' Seas of Blood, 
In Slavery, her abject State ſhall mourn, 

Nor dare to hope the Goddeſs will return. 

Why were we ever Free? Oh why has Heav'n 

A ſhort- liv d tranſitory Bleſſing giv'n? 

Of thee, firſt Brutus, juſtly we complain 


Why didſt thou break thy groaning Country's Chain, 


And end the proud Laſcivious Tyrant's Reign? 
Why did thy Patriot Hand on Rome beſtow, 
Laws, and her Conſuls righteous Rule to know? 
In Servitude more happy had we been, 

Since Romulus firſt wall'd his Refuge in, 

Ev'n ſince the twice {ix Vulturs bad him build, 
To this curſt Period of Pharſaha's Field. 

Medes and Aratians of the ſlaviſh Eaſt, 
Bencath eternal Bondage may be bleſt; 

While, of a diff ring Mold and Nature, We, 
From Sire to Son, accuſtom'd to be tree, 


Feel Indignation riſing in our Blood, 


And bluſh to wear the Chains that make them proud. 


Can there be Gods, who rule yon' azure Sky? 
Can they behold Emathia from on high, 

And yet torbear to bid their Lightnings fly * 

Is it the Bus'neſs of a thundring owe, 

To rive the Rocks, and blaſt the guiltleſs Grove ? 
While Caſſus holds the Ballance in his ſtead, 

And wreaks due Vengeance on the Tyrant's Head. 
The Sun ran back from Atreur monſtrous Feaſt, 
And his fair Beams in murky Clouds ſuppreſs'd: 


Dddd Why 
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Why ſhines he now? why lends his golden Light, 
To theſe worle Parricides, this more accurſed Sight? 
But Chance guides all; the Gods their Task forego, 
And Providence no longer reigns below. 


575 Yet are they Juſt, and ſome Revenge afford, 


And the proud Victors, like themſelves, ador'd: 
With Rays adorn'd, with Thunders arm'd they ſtand, 
And Incenle, Pray'rs, and Sacrifice demand; 


While their own Heav'ns are humbled by the Sword, 


532 While trembling, flaviſh, ſuperſtitious Rome, 

Swears by a mortal Wretch, that moulders in a Tomb. 
Now either Hoſt the middle Plain had pals'd, 

And Front to Front in threatning Ranks were plac d; 
Then ev'ry well known Feature ſtood to view, 

53; Brothers their Brothers, Sons their !*athers knew. 
Then firſt they feel the Curie of Civil Hate, 
Mark where their Miſchiefs are aſſign d by Fate, 


And fee from whom themſelves Deſtruction wait. 


Stupid awhile, and at a Gaze they ſtood, 
699 While creeping Horror troze the lazy Blood: 
Some {mall Remains of Piety withſtand, 
And ſtop the Javelin in the lifted Hand; 
Remorle for one ſhort Moment {tep'd between, 
Anu motionleſs, as Statues, all were ſeen. 
595 And oh! what lavage Fury could engage, 
While lingring Cz/ar yet ſuſpends his Rage: 
For him, ye Gods! for Craſtinus, whoſe Spear, 
With impious Eagerneſs, began the War, 
Some more than common Puniſhment prepare; 
70 Beyond the Grave long laſting Plagues ordain, 
Surviving Senſe, and never-ceaſing Pain. 


Strait, 
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Strait, at the fatal Signal, all around 

A thouſand Fifes, a thouſand Clarions ſound; 

Beyond where Clouds, or glancing Lightnings fly, 

The piercing Clangors ſtrike the vaulted Sky. 705 
The joining Battels ſhout, and the loud Peal 

Bounds from the Hill, and thunders down the Vale; 

Old Pelion's Caves the doubling Roar return, 

And Oeta's Rocks, and groaning Pindus mourn ; 

From Pole to Pole the Tumult ſpreads afar, 710 
And the World trembles at the diſtant War. 

Now flit the thrilling Darts thro' liquid Air, 
And various Vows from various Maſters bear: 
Some ſeek the nobleſt Roman Hearts to wound, 
And ſome to err upon the guiltleſs Ground; 
While Chance decrees the Blood that ſhall be ſpilt, 
And blindly ſcatters Innocence and Guilt. 

But random Shafts too ſcanty Death afford, 

A Civil War is bus neſs for the Sword: 

Where Face to Face the Parricides may meet, 720 

Know whom they kill, and make the Crime compleat. 
Firm in the Front, with joining Bucklers clos'd, 

Stood the Pomperan Infantry diſpos'd; 

So crouded was the Space, it ſcarce affords 

The Pow'r to toſs their Piles, or weild their Swords. 77 

Forward, thus thick embattled tho' they ſtand, 

With headlong Wrath ruſh furious C:zſar's Band; 

In vain the lifted Shield their Rage retards, 

Or plaited Mail devoted Boſomes guards; 

Thro' Shields, thro' Mail, the wounding Weapons go, 

And to the Heart drive home cach deadly Blow ; 


Oh 
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Oh Rage ill match'd! Oh much unequal War, 
Which thoſe wage proudly, and theſe tamely bear 
Theſe, by cold, ſtupid Piety difarm'd; 

-;; Thoſe, by hot Blood, and fmoaking Slaughter warm'd. 
Nor in Suſpenſe uncertain Fortune hung, | 
But yields, o'cr-maſter'd by a Pow'r too ſtrong, > 
And born by Fate's impetuous Stream along. | 

From Poapey's ample Wings, at length, the Horſe 

42 Wide o'er the Plain extending take their Courſe; 
Wheeling around the hoſtile Line they wind, 

While lightly arm'd the Shot ſucceed behind. 
In various Ways, the various Bands engage; 
And hurl upon the Foc the miſſile Rage; 

There fiery Darts, and rocky Fragments fly, 
And heating Bullets whiſtle thro' the Sky: 

Ot teather'd Shafts, a Cloud thick ſhading goes, 
From Arab, Mede, and ſturæan Bows: 
But driv'n by random Aim they ſeldom wound; 

-;- At firſt they hide the Heav'n, then ſtrew the Ground; 
While Rowan Hands unerring Miſchief fend, 

And certain Deaths on ev'ry Pile attend. 
But C/ar, timely careful, to ſupport 
His wav'ring Front againſt the firſt Effort, 
ad plac'd his Bodies of Reſerve behind, 
And the ſtrong Rear with choſen Cohorts lin'd. 
There, as the careleſs Foe the Fight purſue, 
A ſudden Band and ſtable forth he drew; 
When ſoon, Oh Shame! the looſe Barbarians yield, 

e Scatt'ring their broken Squadrons o'er the Field: 
And ihew, too late, that Slaves attempt in vain, 
The ſacred Caule of Freedom to maintain. 


The 
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The fiery Steeds, impatient of a Wound, 

Hurl their neglected Riders to the Ground; 

Or on their Friends with Rage ungovern'd turn. 
And trampling o'er the helpleſs Foot are born. 
Hence foul Confuſion, and Diſmay ſucceed, 
The Victors murder, and the Vanquith'd bleed: 
Their weary Hands the tir'd Deſtroyers ply, 
Scarce can Theſe kill, ſo faſt as Thoſe can die. 
Oh that Emathia's ruthleſs guilty Plain 

Had been contented with this only Stain; 


With theſe rude Bones had ſtrewn her Verdure o'er, 


And dy'd her Springs with none but Aſian Gore! 

But if ſo keen her Thirſt for Raman Blood, 

Let none but Romans make the Slaughter good 

Let not a Mede nor Cappadecian tall, 

No bold /berian, nor rebellious Gaul. 

Let theſe alone ſurvive for Times to come, 

And be the future Citizens of Rome. 

But Fear, on all alike, her Pow'rs employ d. 

Did Cz/ar's Bus'neſs, and like Fate deſtroy'd. 
Prevailing ſtill, the Victors held their Courſe, 


'Till Pompey's main Reſerve oppos'd their Force; 
There, in his Strength, the Chief unſhaken ſtood, 


Repell'd the Foe, and made the Combat good; 
There in Suſpenſe th' uncertain Battel hung, 
And Czſar's tav'ring Goddels doubted long; 
There no proud Monarchs led their Vaſſals on, 
Nor Eaſtern Bands in gorgeous Purple ſhon; 
There the laſt Force of Laws and Freedom lay, 
And Roman Patriots ſtruggled for the Day. 
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What Parricides the guilty Scene affords! 
Sires, Sons and Brothers ruſh on mutual Swords! 
There ev'ry ſacred Bond of Nature bleeds: 
There met the War's worſtRage,andCz/ſar's blackeſt Deeds. 
But oh! my Muſe, the mourntul Theme forbear, 
And ſtay thy lamentable Numbers here; 
Let not my Verſe, to future Times, convey, 
oo What Rome committed on this dreadful Day; 
In Shades and Silence hide her Crimes from Fame, 
And ſpare thy miſerable Country's Shame. 
But Cz/ar's Rage {hall with Oblivion ſtrive, 


And for eternal Infamy ſurvive. 


do From Rank to Rank, unweary'd, ſtill he flies, 


And with new Fires their fainting Wrath ſupplies. 
His greedy Eyes each ſign of Guilt explore, 
And mark whole Sword is deepeſt dy'd in Gore; 
Obſerve where Pity and Remorſe prevail, 

*:o What Arm ſtrikes faintly, and what Cheek turns pale. 
Or, while he rides the ſlaughter d Heaps around, 
And views lome Foe expiring on the Ground, 
His cruel Hands the guthing Blood reſtrain, 


And {trive to keep the parting Soul in pain: 
8:5 As when Hellona drives the World to War, 


Or Mars comes thund'ring in his Thracian Car; 
Rage horrible darts from his Gorgon Shield, 
And gloomy Terror broods upon the Field; 
Hate, fell and fierce, the dreadful Gods impart, 
+: And urge the vengetul Warrior's heaving Heart: 
The Many ſhout, Arms clath, the Wounded cry, 
And one promilcuous Peal groans upwards to the Sky. 


Nor 
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Nor furious Cæſar, on Emathia's Plains, 
Leſs terribly the mortal Strife ſuſtains; 
Each Hand unarm'd he fills with Means of Death, 825 
And cooling Wrath rekindles at his Breath: 

Now with his Voice, his Geſture now, he ſtrives; 

Now with his Lance the lagging Soldier drives: 

The Weak he ſtrengthens, and confirms the Strong. 

And hurries War's impetuous Stream along. $39 
Strike home, he cries, and let your Swords crale 

Each well-known Feature of the kindred Face: 

Nor waſte your Fury on the vulgar Band; 

See! where the hoary doating Senate ſtand; 

There Laws and Right at once you may confound, $35 
And Liberty ſhall bleed at ev'ry Wound. 

The curs'd Deſtroyer ſpoke; and, at the Word, 
The Purple Nobles ſunk beneath the Sword: 
The dying Patriots groan upon the Ground, 
Illuſtrious Names, for Love of Laws renown'd. 
The great Merelh and Torquati bleed, 

Chiefs worthy, if the State had ſo decreed, > 
And Pompey were not there, Mankind to lead. 

Say thou! thy ſinking Country's only Prop, 

Glory of Rome, and Liberty's laſt Hope; 


$45 
What helm, oh Brutus! cou'd, amidit the Croud, 
Thy ſacred undiſtinguiſh'd Viſage ſhroud ? 
Where fought thy Arm that Day? But Ah! forbear ! 
Nor ruſh unwary on the pointed Spear; 
Seek not to haſten on untimely Fate, $56 


But patient for thy own Emathia wait : 
Nor hunt fierce Czſar on this bloody Plain, 
To Day, thy Steel purſues his Life in vain. 


Some- 
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Somewhat is wanting to the Tyrant yet, 

$;5 To make the Meaſure of his Crimes compleat ; 
As yet he has not ev'ry Law defy'd, 
Nor reach'd the utmoſt Heights of daring Pride. 
E'erlong, thou ſhalt behold him Rome's proud Lord, 
And ripen'd by Ambition for thy Sword: 

560 Then, thy griev'd Country Vengeance ſhall demand, 
And ask the Victim at thy Righteous Hand. 

Among huge Heaps of the Patrician Slain, 

And Latian Chiefs, who ſtrew'd that purple Plain, 
Recording Story has diſtinguiſh'd well, 

*55 How, brave, unfortunate Damitius fell. 
In ev'ry Loſs of Pompey ſtill he ſhar d, 
And dy'd in Liberty, the beſt Reward; 
Tho' vanquiſh'd oft by Cæſar, ne er enſlav d, 
Ev'n to the laſt, the Tyrant's Pow'r he brav'd: 


d Mark'd o'er with many a glorious {tr eaming Wound, 


In Pleaſure funk the Warrior to the Ground; 
No longer torc'd on vileſt Terms to live, 
For Chance to doom, and Czſar to forgive. 
Him, as he pals'd inſulting o'er the Field, 
Roll'd in his Blood, the Victor proud beheld 
And can, he cry'd, the fierce Domitius fall, 
Forlake his Pompey, and expecting Gaul? 
Muſt the War loſe that ſtill ſucceſsful Sword, 
And my neglected Province want a Lord ? 
39 He ſpoke; when lifting flow his cloſing Eyes, 
Fcarleſs the dying Roman thus replies: 
Since Wickedneſs ſtands unrewarded yet, 
Nor Cæſar's Arms their with'd Succeſs have met; 
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Free and rejoycing to the Shades I go, 
And leave my Chief ſtill equal to his Foe; 
And if my Hopes divine thy Doom aright, 


Yet ſhalt thou bow thy vanquiſh'd Head er N ight. 


Dire Puniſhments the righteous Gods decree, 
For injur'd Rome, for Pompey, and for me; 

In Hell's dark Realms thy Tortures I ſhall know, 
And hear thy Ghoſt lamenting loud below. 

He ſaid; and ſoon the leaden Sleep prevail'd, 
And everlaſting Night his Eyelids ſeal'd. 

But oh! what Grief the Ruin can deplore ! 
What Verſe can run the various Slaughter o'er ! 
For leſſer Woes our Sorrows may we keep; 
No Tears ſuffice, a dying World to weep. 

In diff ring Groups, ten thouſand Deaths ariſe; 
And Horrors manifold the Soul ſurprize. 

Here the whole Man 1s open'd at a Wound, 
And guthing Bowels pour upon the Ground: 
Another thro” the gaping Jaws is gor'd; 

And in his inmoſt Throat receives the Sword: 
At once, a ſingle Blow a third extends; 

The fourth a living Trunk diſmember'd ſtands. 
Some in their Breaſts erect the Javelin bear, 
Some cling to Earth with the transfixing Spear. 
Here, like a Fountain; ſprings a Purple Flood, 


— — —— 


Spouts on the Foe, and ſtains his Arms with Blood. 


There horrid Brethren, on their Brethren prey; 
One ſtarts, and hurls a well-known Head away. 
While ſome deteſted Son, with impious Ire, 
Lops by the Shoulders cloſe his hoary Sire: 
Ffrft 
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Ev'n his rude Fellows damn the curſed Deed, 
ig And Baſtard- born the Murderer aread. 
No private Houſe its Loſs lamented then, 
But count the Slain by Nations, not by Men. 
Here Grecian Streams, and Afiatick run, 
And Roman Torrents drive the Deluge on. 

2:0 More than the World at once was giv'n away, 
And late Poſterity was loſt that Day: 

A Race of future Slaves recery'd their Doom, 
And Children yet unborn were overcome. 
How ſhall our miſerable Sons complain, 

5:5 That they are born beneath a Tyrant's Reign? 
Did our baſe Hands, with Juſtice ſhall they ſay, 
The ſacred Cauſe of Liberty betray ? 

Why have our Fathers giv'n us up a Prey ? 
Their Age, to ours, the Curſe of Bondage leaves; 

o Themſelves were Cowards, and begot us Slaves. 

'Tis juſt; and Fortune, that impos'd a Lord, 
One Struggle for their Freedom might afford; 
Might leave their Hands their proper Caule to fight, 
And let them Keep, or loſe themſelves, their Right. 

935 But Pompey, now, the Fate of Rome deſcry'd, 
And law the changing Gods forſake her Side. 
Hard to believe, tho from a riſing Ground 
He view'd the univerſal Ruin round, 

In Crimſon Streams ne ſaw Deſtruction run, 

94 And in the Fall of Thouſands felt his own. 

Nor wiſh'd he, like moſt Wretches in Deſpair, 
The World one common Miſery might ſhare: 


But 
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But with a gen rous, great, exalted Mind, 
Beſought the Gods to pity poor Mankind, 

To let him die, and leave the reſt behind: 

This Hope came ſmiling to his anxious Breaſt, 
For this his earneſt Vows were thus addreſs d. 
Spare Man, ye Gods! oh let the Nations live 
Let me be wretched, but let Rome furvive. 

Or if this Head ſuffices not alone, 
My Wife, my Sans, your Anger ſhall atone : 

If Blood the yet unſated War demand, 

Behold my Pledges left in Fortune's Hand 

Ye cruel Pow'rs, who urge me with your Hate, 


At length behold me crauſh'd beneath the Weight: 


Give then your long-purſuing Vengeance o'er, 

And ſpare the World, ſince I can Joſe no more. 
So faying, the tumultuous Field he croſs d, 

And warn'd from Battle his deſpairing Hot. 

Gladly the Pains of Death he had explor'd, 

And fall'n undaunted on his pointed Sword; 

Had he not fear'd th Example might ſucceed, 

And faithful Nations by his Side wou'd bleed. 

Or did his ſwelling Soul diſdain to die, 

While his inſulting Father ſtood ſo nigh ? 

Fly where he will, the Gods ſhall ſtill purſue, 

Nor his pale Head ſhall ſcape the Victor's View. 

Or elſe, perhaps, and Fate the Thought approv d- 

For her dear fake he fled, whom beſt he lov'd: 

Malicious Fortune to his Wiſh agreed, 

And gave him in Cornelia's Sight to bleed. 

Born by his winged Steed at length away, 

He quits the Purple Plain, and yields the Day. 


Fear- 
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Fearleſs of Danger, ſtill ſecure and great, 
o His daring Soul ſupports his loſt Eſtate; 
Nor groans his Breaſt, nor ſwell his Eyes with Tears, 
But ſtill the ſame majeſtick Form he wears. 
An awtul Grief fat decent in his Face, 
Such as became his Loſs, and Rome's Diſgrace: 
980 His Mind, unbroken, keeps her conſtant Frame, 
In Greatneſs and Misfortune {till the ſame ; 
Vhile Fortune, who his Triumphs once beheld, 
Unchanging ſees him leave Pharſalias Field. 
Now, diſentangled from unwieldly Pow'r, 
9%; O Pompey ! run thy former Honours o'er: 
At leiſure now review the glorious Scene, 
And call to Mind how Mighty thou haſt been. 
From anxious Toils of Empire turn thy Care, 
And from thy Thoughts exclude the murd'rous War ; 
990 Let the juſt Gods bear Witneſs on thy Side, 
Thy Caulie no more ſhall by the Sword be try'd. 
Whether ſad Africk ſhall her Loſs bemoan, 
Or Muida's Plains beneath their Burthen groan, 
The guilty Bloodſhed ſhall be all their own. | 
995 No more, the much-lov'd Pompey's Name thall charm 
The peaceful World, with one Conſent, to arm: | 
Nor tor thy lake, nor aw'd by thy Command, 
But tor themſelves, the fighting Senate ſtand : 
The War but one Diitinction ſhall afford, 

:ooo And Liberty, or Cæſar, be the Word. 

Nor oh! co thou thy vanquiſh'd Lot deplore, 
But fly with Pleaſure from thoſe Seas of Gore: 
Look back upon the Horror, guiltleſs thou, 

And vitv C&ſar, ter whoſe fake +hoy flow. 


With 
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With what a Heart, what Triumph ſhall he come, 1005 
A Victor, red with Roman Blood, to Rome ? 
Tho' Miſery thy Bamiſhment attends, 
Tho' thou ſhalt die, by thy falſe Pharian Friends; 
Yet truſt ſecurely to the Choice of Heav'n, 
And know thy Loſs was for a Bleſſing giv'n: 1010 
Tho' Flight may ſeem the Warrior's Shame and Curſe; 
To Conquer, in a Cauſe like this, is worle. 
And oh! Let ev'ry Mark of Grief be ſpar'd, 
May no Tear fall, no Groan, no Sigh be heard; 
Still let Mankind their Pompey's Fate adore, 
And reverence thy Fall, ev'n as thy Height of Pow'r. 
Mean while ſurvey th attending World around, 
Cities by thee poſleſs'd, and Monarchs crown'd: 
On Afric, or on Afia caſt thy Eye, 
And mark the Land where thou ſhalt chuſe to dic. 
_ Lariſſa firſt the conſtant Chief beheld, 
Still great, tho flying from the fatal Field: 
With loud Acclaim her Crowds his Coming greet; 
And, ſighing, pour their Preſents at his Fect:. 
She crowns her Altars, and proclaims a Feaſt; 1025 
Wou'd put on Joy, to chear her noble Gueſt; 
But weeps, and begs to ſhare his Woes at leaſt. | 
So was he lov'd ev'n in his loſt Eſtate, 
Such Faith, ſuch Friendſhip on his Ruins wait; 
With eaſe Phar/aha's Loſs might be ſupply d, 
While cager Nations haſten to his Side: 
As if Misfortune meant to bleſs him more, 


Than all his long Proſperity before. 
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In vain, he cries, you bring the Vanquith'd Aid; 
j Henceforth, to Czſar, be your Homage paid, 

Czſar, who triumphs o'er yon Heaps of Dead. 

With that, his Courſer urging on to Flight, 

He vaniſh'd from the mournful City's Sight. 

With Cries, and loud Laments, they fill the Air, 


4 And curſe the cruel Gods, in fierceneſs of Deſpair. 


Now in huge Lakes Heſperian Crimſon ſtood, 
And Cy/ar's felt grew ſatiated with Blood. 
The great Patricians fall'n, his Pity ſpar'd 
The worthle!:, unreſiſting, vulgar Herd. 

:045 Then, while his glowing Fortune yet was warm, 
And ſcatt ring Terror ſpread the wild Alarm, 
Strait to the hoſtile Camp his Way he bent, 
Careful to ſeize the haſty Flyer's Tent, 

The leiſure of a Night, and Thinking to prevent. 

Nor reck'd he much the weary Soldiers Toll, 
But led em prone, and greedy to the Spoil. 
Behold, he cries, our Victory compleat, 

The glorious Recompence attends ye yet: 
Much have you done to Day, for Czſar's fake; 

1055 *I1s mine to ſhew the Prey, tis yours to take. 
'Tis yours, whatc'er the vanquiſh'd Foe has left; 
Tis what your Valour gain'd, and not my Gift. 
Treaſures immenſe yon wealthy Tents enfold, 
The Gems of Afi, and Heſperian Gold; 

; 269 For you the once great Pompey's Store attends, 
With regal Spoils of his Barbarian Friends: 

Haſte then, prevent the Foe, and ſeize that Good, 
tor which you paid ſo well with Roman Blood. 


| 
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He ſaid; and with the Rage of Rapine ſtung, 
The Multitude tumultuous ruſh along. 


On Swords and Spears, on Sires and Sons they tread, 

And all remorſeleſs ſpurn the gory Dead. 

What Trench can intercept, What Fort withſtand 

The brutal Soldier's rude rapacious Hand; 

When cager to his Crime's Reward he flies, 

And bati'd in Blood, demands the horrid Prize? 
There, Wealth collected from the World around, 

The deſtin'd Recompence of War, they tound. 

But Oh! not golden Arimaſpus Store, 

Nor all that Tagus, or rich [ber pour, 

Can fill the greedy Victors' griping Hands: 

Rome, and the Capitol, their Pride demands; 

All other Spoils they ſcorn, as worthleſs Prey, 

Andcount their wicked Labours rob'd of Pay. 

Here, in Patrician Tents, Plebeians reſt, 

And regal Couches arc by Rufhans preſs'd: 


There, impious Parricides the Bed invade, 


And ſleep, where late their {laughter'd Sires were laid. 


\{canwhile the Battle ſtands in Dreams renew'd, 
And .Styz/az Horrors o'er their Slumbers brood. 
Aſtoniſhment and Dread their Souls infeſt, 

And Guilt ſits painful on each heaving Breaſt. 

Arms, Blood, and Death work in the lab'ring Brain; 


They ſigh, they ſtart, they ſtrive, and fight it o'er again 


Aſcending Fiends infect the Air around, 


And Hell breaths baleful thro the groaning Ground: 


Hence dire Affright diſtracts the Warriors Souls, 
Vengeance Divine their daring Hearts controuls, 


Snakes hiſs, and Livid Flame tormenting rolls. 
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1095 Each, as his Hands in Guilt have been embrew'd, 
By ſome pale Spectre flies all Night purſu' d. 
In various Forms the Ghoſts unnumber'd groan; 
The Brother, Friend, the Father, and the Son: 
To cv ry Wretch his proper Phantom fell, 
1100 While Ceſar ſleeps the gen'ral Care of Hell. 
Such were his Pangs, as mad Creftes felt, 
[re yet the Scyban Altar purg'd his Guilt. 
Zuch Horrors Penthens, ſuch Agave knew; 
He when his Rage firſt came, and She when hers withdrew. 
1195 Preſent and future Swords his Boſom bears, 
And feels the Plow that Brutus now defers. 
gcance, in all her Pomp of Pain, attends; 
To Whcels the binds him, and with Vulturs rends, 3» 
With Racks of Conſcience, and with Whips of Fiends. 
1 But ſoon the viſionary Horrors paſs, 
And his firſt Rage with Day reſumes its Place: 
Again his Eyes rejoyce, to view the Slain, 
And run unweary'd o'er the dreadtul Plain. 
{ic bids his Train prepare his impious Board, 
and feaſts amidſt the Heaps of Death abhorr'd. 
There cach pale Face at leiſure he may know, 
And tal behold the purple Current flow. 
He views the wotul wide Horizon round, 


Then joys that Earth is no where to be found, 


— — — 


And owns, thoſe Gods he ſerves his utmoſt With have 


crown'd. 


* 
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Still greedy to poſſeſs the curs'd Delight, 


Jo glut his Soul, and gratifie his Sight, 


< 


The lair Funercal Ronours he det +, 


And pouons with the Stench Jing, 


Not 
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Not thus the ſworn inveterate Foe of Rome, 
Refus'd the vanquiſh'd Conſul's Bones a Tomb: 
His Piety the Country round beheld, 
And bright with Fires ſhone Canne's fatal Field. 
But Czſar's Rage from fiercer Motives roſe; 
Theſe were his Countrymen, his worſt of Foes. 
But, oh! relent, forget thy Hatred paſt, 
And give the wandring Shades to reſt at laſt. 
Nor ſeek we {ſingle Honours for the Dead, 
At once let Nations on the Pile be laid: 
To feed the Flame, let heapy Foreſts riſe, 
Far be it ſeen to fret the ruddy Skies, 
And grieve deſpairing Pompey where he flies. 

Know too, proud Conqueror, thy Wrath, in vain; 
Strews with unbury'd Carcaſſes the Plain. 
What is it to thy Malice, if they burn, 
Rot in the Field, or moulder in the Urn? 
The Forms of Matter all, diſſolving, dye; 
And loſt in Nature's blending Boſome lye. 
Tho' now thy Cruelty demies a Grave; 
Theſe and the World, one common Lot ſhall have: 
One laſt appointed Flame, by Fate's Decree, 
Shall waſte yon Azure Heav'ns, this Earth, and Sea; 
Shall knead the Dead up in one mingled Maſs, 
Where Stars and they {hall undiſtinguiſh'd paſs. 
And tho thou ſcorn their Fellowſhip, yet know, 
High as thy own can ſoar, theſe Souls ſhall go; 
Or find, perhaps, a better Place below. 
Death is beyond thy Goddeſs Fortune's Pow'r, 
And Parent Earth receives whate'er ſhe bore. 
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1155 Nor will we mourn thoſe Romans Fate, who lye 
Beneath the glorious Cov'ring of the Sky ; 
That ſtarry Arch for ever round 'em turns; 
A nobler Shelter far than Tombs or Urns. 
But wherefore parts the loathing Victor hence? 
1:59 Does Slaughter ſtrike too ſtrongly on thy Senſe? 
Yet ſtay, yet breathe the thick infectious Steam, 
Yet quaff with Joy the Blood-polluted Stream. 
But ſee, they fly! the daring Warriors yield! 
And the dead Heaps drive Cz/ar from the Field! 
116 Now to the Prey, gaunt Wolves, a howhng Train, 


Speed hungry from the far Biftoman Plain; 
From Pholoe the tawny Lion comes, 
And growling Bears forſake their darkſome Homes: 

With theſe, lean Dogs in Herds obſcene repair, 

:1-o And ev'ry Kind that ſnuffs the tainted Air. 
For Food, the Cranes their wonted Flight delay, 
That erſt to warmer Nie had wing d their Way: 
With them the feather d Race convene from far, 
Who gather to the Prey, and wait on War. 

1175 Neer were ſuch Flocks of Vulturs ſeen to fly, 

And hide with ſpreading Plumes the crowded Sky : 
Gorging on Limbs in ev'ry Tree they fate, 
And drop'd raw Morſels down, and gory Fat: 
Ott” their tir'd Talons, loos'ning as they fled, 

180 Rain'd horrid Offals on the Victor's Head. 
But while the Slain ſupply'd too full a Feaſt, 
The Plenty bred Satiety at laſt; 
The rav'nous Feeders riot at their Eaſe, 
And ſingle out what Dainties beſt may pleaſe. 

Part 
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Part born away, the reſt neglected lye, 
For Noon-day Suns, and parching Winds to dry; 
Till length of Time ſhall wear em quite away, 
And mix 'em with Emathia's common Clay. 

Oh fatal Theſſaly! Oh Land abhorr'd! 
How have thy Fields the Hate of Heav'n incurr'd; 
That thus the Gods to thee Deſtruction doom, 
And load thee with the Curſe of falling Rome! 
Still to new Crimes, new Horrors doſt thou haſte, 
When yet thy former Miſchiets ſcarce were paſt. 
What rolling Years, what Ages, can repay 
The Multitudes, thy Wars have ſwept away ! 


1190 


Tho Tombs and Urns their num rous Store ſhould ſpread, 


And long Antiquity yield all her Dead; 

Thy guilty Plains more ſlaughter'd Romans hold, 
Than all thoſe Tombs, and all thoſe Urns infold. 
Hence bloody Spots ſhall ſtain thy graſſy Green, 
And crimſon Drops on bladed Corn be ſeen: 
Each Plowſhare ſome dead Patriot ſhall moleſt, 
Diſturb his Bones, and rob his Ghoſt of Reſt. 

Oh! had the Guilt of War been all thy own, 
Were Civil Rage confin'd to thee alone; 

No Mariner his lab ring Bark ſhou'd moor, 

In Hopes of Safety, on thy dreadful Shore; 

No Swain thy Spectre-haunted Plain ſhou'd know, 
Nor turn thy Blood-ſtain'd Fallow with his Plow : 
No Shepherd e'er ſhould drive his Flock to feed, 
Where Romans ſlain enrich the verdant Mead: 

All Deſolate ſhou'd lye thy Land, and waſte, 

As in ſome ſcorch'd or frozen Region plac'd. 


But 
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1215 Put the great Gods forbid our partial Hate 
On 7 heſſaly's diſtinguiſh'd Land to wait; 
New Blood, and other Slaughters they decree; 
And others ſhall be Guilty too, like thee. 
and and Mutina ſhall boaſt their Slain, : 
1229 Pachyny Waters ſhare the purple Stain, 
And {dium juſtifie Pharſaha's Plain. 
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From Pharſalia, Pompey flies, firſt to Lariſſa, and after to 
the Sea-ſhore ; where he embarks _ a ſmall Veſſel for 
Lesbos. T here, after a melancholy Meeting with Cornelia, 
and his Refuſal of the Mitylenians Inotations, he em- 
barks with his Wife for the Coaſt of Aſia. In the Way 
thither he is join'd by his Son Sextus, and ſeveral Perſons 
of Diſtinction, who had fled liłewiſe from the late Battle; 
and among the reft by Deiotarus, King of Gallo-Græcia. 
To him he recommends the Solliciting of Supplies from the 
King of Parthia, and the reſt of his Alhes in Aſia. After 
coaſting Cilicia for ſome time, he comes at length to a hitle 
Town call d Syedra or Syedræ, where great Part of the H. 
nate meet him. With theſe, he dehberates upon the preſent 
Circumſtances of the Commonwealth, and propoſes either 
Mauritania, Ægypt, or Parthia, as the proper Places 
where he may hope to be recerv'd, and from whoſe Kings 
he may expect Afſiftance. In his own Opinion he mclines to 
the Parthians ; but this Lentulus, in a long Oration, oppoſes 
very warmly; and in Conſideration of young Ptolomy's per- 
ſonal Obligations to Pompey 7 Fl Egypt. This Advice 
is generally approv'd and follow'd, and Pompey ſets Sail 
accordingly for Ægypt. Upon his Arrival on that Coaſt, 
the King calls a Council, where at the Inſtigation of Pothi- 
nus, a villainous Miniſter, it is reſalv d to take his Life; 
and the Execution of this Order is committed to the Care of 
Achillas, formerly the King's Governor, and then General 
of the Ariny. He, with Septimius, a Renegado Roman 
Soldier, who had formerly ſerd d under Pompey, upon 
ſome frivolons Pretences, perſuades him to quit his Ship, and 
come into their Bout; where, as they make towards the Shore, 
he treacheroufſly Murders him, in the Sight of his Wife, his 
yon, and the reſt of his Fleet. His Head is cut off, and his 
Body thrown into the Sea. The Head is fix d upon a Spear, 
and carry'd to Ptolomy ; who, after he has ſeen it, com- 
mands it to be Enibalm'd. In the ſucceeding Night, one 
Cordus, who had been a Follower of Pompey, finds the 
[runk floating near the Shore, brings it to Land With ſome 
difficulty; and with a few Planks that remain'd from a 
Hipurac d Veſſel, burns it. The melancholy Deſcription of 
this mean Funeral, with the Poet's Invettrve againſi the 
Gods, and Fortune, for their unworthy Treatment of ſo great 
a Man, concludes this Book. 
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made . | 


{ing Shade, 


his Speed, 


OW thro' the Vale, by great Alcides 
And the ſweet Maze of 7empe's plea- 


Chearleſs, the flying Chief renew'd 


And urg'd, with gory Spurs, his faint- 


ing Steed. 
Fall'n from the former Greatneſs of his Mind, 
He turns where doubtful Paths obſcurely wind. 
The Fellows of his Flight increaſe his Dread, 


While hard behind the trampling Horſemen tread: 


He ſtarts at ev'ry ruſtling of the Trees, 
And fears the Whiſpers of each murm'ring Breeze. 


He 
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He feels not yet, alas! his loſt Eſtate ; 
And tho' he flies, believes himſelf ſtill great; 
Imagines Millions for his Lite are bid, 


And rates his own, as he wou'd Czſar's Head. 


T Where: e er his Fear explores untrodden Ways, 


* 


His well-known Viſage ſtill his Flight betrays. 
Many he meets unknowing of his Chance, 
Whole gath'ring Forces to his Aid advance. 
With Gaze aſtoniſh'd, Theſe their Chief behold, 
nd ſcarce believe what by himſelf is told. 
un, to Covert, from the World he flies, 
Fortune {till grieves him with purſuing Eyes: 
Still aggravatcs, ſtill urges his Diſgrace, 


And galls him with the Thoughts of what he was. 


His youthful Triumph fadly now returns, 


n &y'd the Ocean deep in Roman Blood. 


* 
His Pontic and Piratick Wars he mourns, 8 


While ſtung with ſecret Shame, and anxious Care he burns. 


7 


Thus Age to Sorrows oft' the Great betrays, 
When Lots of Empire comes with Length of Days. 


;- Lite and Enjoyment ſtill one End ſhould have, 


— 
. 
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Leaft carly Miſery prevent the Grave. 
The Good, that laſts not, was in vain beſtow'd, 
And Eaſe once paſt, becomes the preſent Load: 


Then let the Wile, in Fortune's kindeſt Hour, 


Still keep one fate Retreat within his Pow'r; 


* 


Let Death be near, to guard him from Surprize, 

And free him, when the fickle Goddeſs flies. 
Now to thoic Shores the hapleſs Pompey came, 

Where hoary Pencus rolls his ancient Stream: 


* 
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with Emathian Slaughter ran his Flood, 
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There a poor Bark, whole Keel perhaps might glide 
Safe down ſome River's ſmooth deſcending Tide, 
Receiv d the mighty Maſter of the Main, 

Whole ſpreading Navies hide the liquid Plain. 

In This he braves the Winds and ſtormy Sea, 

And to the Leshian Ifle directs his Way. 

There the kind Partner of his ev'ry Care, 

His faithful, lov'd Cornelia, languiſh'd there: 

At that ſad Diſtance more unhappy far, 

Than in the midſt of Danger, Death and War. 


There on her Heart, ev'n all the live-long Day, 


45 
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Fore-boding Thought a weary Burthen lay: 
Sad Viſions haunt her Slumbers with Affright, 
And 7beſjaly returns with ev'ry Night. 

Soon as the ruddy Morning paints the Skies, 
Swift to the Shore the penſive Mourner flies; 
There, lonely ſitting on the Cliff's bleak Brow. 
Her Sight the fixes on the Seas below); 


JJ 


Attentive marks the wide Horizon's Bound, p 
And kens each Sail that riſes in the Round: 
Thick beats her Heart, as ev'ry Prow draws near, 
And dreads the Fortunes of her Lord to hear. 

At length, behold! the fatal Bark is come! 
See! the ſwoln Canvas lab ring with her Doom. 65 
Preventing Fame, Misfortune lends him Wings, 
And Pompey's ſelf his own ſad Story brings. 
Now bid thy Eyes, thou loſt Cornelia, flow, 
And change thy Fears to certain Sorrows, now. 
Swift glides the woful Veſlel on to Land; 70 
Forth flies the headlong Matron to the Strand. 

K k k k There 
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There ſoon ſhe found what worſt the Gods cou'd do, | 
There ſoon her Dear much-alter'd Lord the knew; > 
Tho' fearful all, and ghaſtly was his Hue. 

Rude, o'er his Face, his hoary Locks were grown, 
And Duſt was caſt upon his Roman Gown. 
She ſaw, and fainting, ſunk in ſudden Night; 
Grief ſtop'd her Breath, and ſhut out loathſome Light: 


The loos'ning Nerves no more their Force exert, 
And Motion ceas'd within the freezing Heart; 
Death kindly ſeem'd her Wiſhes to obey, 
And, ſtretch'd upon the Beach, a Coarle the lay. 
But now the Mariners the Veſſel moor, 
And Pompey, landing, views the lonely Shore. 
3; The faithful Maids their loud lamentings ceas'd, 
And rev'rendly their ruder Griet ſuppreſs'd. 


Strait, while with duteous Care they kneel around, 
And raiſe their wretched Miſtreſs from the Ground, 
Her Lord infolds her with a ſtrict Embrace, 

And joins his Cheek cloſe to her lifeleſs Face: 

At the known Touch, her tailing Senſe returns, 
And vital Warmth in kindling Bluthes burns. 
At length, from Virtue thus he ſeeks Relief, 
And kindly chides her Violence of Grief. 

5; Canſt thou then fink, thou Daughter of the Great, 
Sprung from the nobleſt Guardians of our State; > 
Canſt thou thus yield to the firſt Shock of Fate? 
Whatever deathleſs monuments of Praiſe 

Thy Sex can merit, tis in thee to raiſe. 
100 On Man alone Lite's ruder Tryals wait, 
The Fields of Battle, and the Cares of State; 
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While the Wife's Virtue then is only try d, 
When faithleſs Fortune quits her Husband's Side. 


Arm then thy Soul, the glorious Task to prove, 
And learn, thy miſerable Lord to love. 205 


Behold me of my Pow'r and Pomp berett, 
By all my Kings, and by Rome's Fathers left: 
Oh make that Loſs thy Glory; and be thou 
The only Follower of Pompey now. 
This Griet becomes thee not, while I ſurvive; 110 
War wounds not thee, ſince I am ſtill alive: 
Theſe Tears a dying Husband ſhou'd deplore, 
And only fall, when Pompey 1s no more. 
Tis true, my former Greatneſs all is loſt ; } 
Who weep for that, no Love for me can boaſt, > I15 
But mourn the Loſs of what they valu'd mot. | 
Mov'd at her Lord's Reproot, the Matron role; 
Yet ſtill complaining, thus avow'd her Woes. 
Ah! wherefore was I not much rather led, 
A fatal Bride, to Cæſar's hated Bed? 
To thee unlucky, and a Curſe, I came, 
Unbleſt by yellow Hymer's holy Flame: 
My bleeding Craſſus, and his Sire, ſtood by, 
And fell Erynns ſhook her Torch on. high. 
My Fate on thee the Parthian Vengeance draws, 
And urges Heav'n to hate the juſter Caule. 
Ah! my once greateſt Lord! ah! cruel Hour! 
Is thy victorious Head in Fortune's Pow'r ? 
Since Miſeries my baneful Love purſue, 
Why did I wed thee, only to undoe? 130 
But ſee, to Death my willing Neck I bow; 
Atone the angry Gods by one kind Blow. 
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Long ſince, for thee, my Life I wou'd have giv'n; 
Vet, let me, yet, prevent the Wrath of Heav'n. 

135 Kill me, and ſcatter me upon the Sea, 
So ſhall propitious Tides thy Fleets convey, 
Thy Kings be faithful, and the World obey. 
And thou, where- & er thy ſullen Phantome flies, 
Oh! Julia! let thy Rival's Blood ſuffice; 


s Let me the Rage of jealous Vengeance bear, 


But him, thy Lord, thy once lov'd Pompey, ſpare. 
She ſaid, and ſunk within his Arms again; 
In Streams of Sorrow melt the mournful Train: 
Ev'n his, the Warrior's Eyes, were forc'd to yield, 
That ſaw, without a Tear, Pharſaha's Field. 
Now to the Strand the Mitylemans prels'd, 
And humbly thus beſpoke their noble Gueſt. 
It, to ſucceeding Times, our Iſle ſhall boatt 
The Pledge of Pompey left upon her Coaſt, 
o Diſdain not, if thy Preſence now we claim; 
And fain wou'd conſecrate our Walls to Fame. 
Make thou this Place in future Story great, 
Where pious Romans may direct their Feet, > 
To view with Adoration thy Retreat. | 
5 This may we plead, in Favour of the Town; 
That while Mankind the proſp'rous Victor own. 
Already, Cz2/ar's Foes avow'd, are we, 
Nor add new Guilt, by Duty paid to thee. 
Some Satety too our ambient Seas ſecure; 
:6o Czar wants Ships, and we defie his Pow'r. 
Here may Kome's ſcatter d Fathers well unite, 
And arm againſt a ſecond happier Fight. 


Our 
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Our Lesbian Youth with ready Courage ſtands, 
To man thy Navies, or recruit thy Bands. 
For Gold, whate'er to Sacred Uſe is lent; 
Take it, and the rapacious Foe prevent. 
This only Mark of Friendſhip we intreat:. 
Seek not to ſhun us in thy low Eſtate ; 
But let our Lesbos, in thy Ruin, prove, 
As in thy Greatneſs, worthy of thy Love. 

Much was the Leader mov'd, and joy'd to find 
Faith had not quite abandon'd Humankind. 
To me (he cry'd,) for ever were you dear; 
Witneſs the Pledge committed to your Care 
Here in Security I plac'd my Home, 
My Houſhold-Gods, my Heart, my Wife, my Rome. 
I know what Ranſome might your Pardon buy, 
And yet I truſt you, yet to you I fly. 
But, oh! too long my Woes you {ingly bear; 
leave you, not for Lands which I prefer, 
But that the World the common Load may ſhare 
Lesbos] for ever ſacred be thy Name! 
May late Poſterity thy Truth proclaim ! 
Whether thy fair Example ſpread around, 
Or whether, ſingly, faithful thou art found: eng 
For tis reſolv'd, tis fix d within my Mind, 
To try the doubtful World, and prove Mankind. 
Oh! grant, good Heav'n! if there be one alone, 
One gracious Pow'r ſo loſt a Cauſe to own, 
Grant, like the Lerbians, I my Friends may ſind; 
Such who, tho' Czſar threaten, dare be kind: 
Who, with the fame juſt hoſpitable Heart, 
May leave me free to enter, or depart. 
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He ceas'd; and to the Ship his Part'ner bore, 
vo; While loud Complainings fill the ſounding Shore. 
It ſeem'd as if the Nation with her paſs d, 
And Baniſhment had laid their Iſland waſte. 
Their ſecond Sorrows they to Pompey give, 
For her, as for their Citizen, they grieve. 

0 Ev'n tho glad Victory had call'd her thence, 
And her Lord's bidding been the juſt Pretence ; 
The Lesbian Matrons had in Tears been drown'd, 
And brought her Weeping to their wat'ry Bound. 
So was the lov'd, ſo winning was her Grace, 

:-5 Such lowly Sweetneſs dwelt upon her Face; 
In ſuch Humility her Life the led, 
Hv'n while her Lord was Rome's commanding Head, 
As if his Fortune were already fled. 

Half hid in Seas deſcending Phwubus lay, 

21 And upwards half, half downwards ſhot the Day; 
When wakeful Cares revolve in Pompey's Soul, 
And run the wide World o'er, from Pole to Pole. 
Each Realm, each City in his Mind are weigh'd, 
Where he may fly, from whence depend on Aid. 

:i; Weary d at length beneath that Load of Woes, 
And thole fad Scenes his future Views diſcloſe, 
In Converſation for relief he ſought, 

And exercis d on various Themes his Thought. 
Now lits he by the caretul Pilot's Side, 

::0 And asks what Rules their watry Journey guide; 
What Lights of Heav'n his Art attends to moſt, 
Bound for the Libyan or the Syrian Coaſt. 

To him, intent upon the rolling Skies, 
The Heav'n-inſtructed Shipman thus replies. 
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Of all yon Maltitude of golden Stars, 225 
Which the wide rounding Sphere inceſſant bears, 

The cautious Marmer relies on none, 

But keeps him to the conſtant Pole alone. 

When o'er the Yard the /efſer Bear aſpires, 

And from the Topmaſt gleam its paly Fires, 230 
Then PBofphorns near neighb'ring we explore, 

And hear loud Billows beat the Sythian Shore : 

But when Calfto's ſhining Son deſcends, 

And the low Cmofare tow'rds Ocean bends, 

For Syria ſtrait we know the Veſſel bears, 235 
Where firſt Camoper” Southern Sign appears. 

If ſtill upon the Left thoſe Stars thou keep, 

And paſſing Pharos, plow the foamy Deep, 

Then right a head thy luckleſs Bark thall reach 

The Libyan Shoals, and Jyrts unfaithful Beach. 149 
But ſay, for lo! on thee attends my Hand, ] 
What Courſe do'ſt thou aſſign? what Seas, what Land * 
Speak, and the Helm ſhall turn at thy Command. 

To him the Chief, by Doubts uncertain toſt; 

Oh fly the Latian and 7 hefſahan Coaſt: 

Thoſe only Lands avoid. For all beſide, | 
Yield to the driving Winds, and rolling Tide; | 
Let Fortune, where ſhe pleaſe, a Port provide. 

Till Lesbos did my deareſt Pledge reſtore, | 
That Thought determin d me to ſeek that Shore: 150 
All Ports, all Regions, but thoſe fatal two, 

Are equal to unhappy Pompey now. 

Scarce had he ſpoke, when ſtrait the Maſter veer'd, 

And right for Chios, and for Aſia ſteer d 
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The working Waves the Courſe inverted feel, 
And daſh and foam beneath the winding Keel. 
With Art like this, on rapid Chariots born, 
Around the Column skillful Racers turn : 

The nether Wheels bear nicely on the Goal, 
260 The farther, wide, in diſtant Circles roll. 
Now Day's bright Beams the various Earth diſcloſe, 
And o'er the tading Stars the Sun aroſe ; 
When Pompey gath'ring to his Side beheld 
The ſcatter d Relicks of Pharſaha's Field. 
265 Firſt from the Lesbian Iſle his Son drew near, 
And ſoon a Troop of faithful Chiefs appear. 
Nor Purple Princes, yet, diſdain to wait 
On vanquiſh'd Pompey's humbler low Eſtate: 
Proud Monarchs, who in Eaſtern Kingdoms reign, 
:70 Mix in the great Illuſtrious Exile's Train: 
From theſe, apart, Deiotarus he draws, 
The long-approv'd Companion of his Cauſe: 
Thou belt (he cries) of all my Royal Friends! 
Since with our Loſs Rome's Pow'r and Empire ends; 
275 What yet remains, but that we call from far 
The Eaſtern Nations, to ſupport the War ? 
Euphrates has not own'd proud Czſar's Side, 
And Tigris rolls a yet unconquer'd Tide. 
Let it not grieve thee, then, to ſeek for Aid 
80 From the wild Scythian, and remoteſt Mede. 
To Parthia's Monarch my Diſtreſs declare, 
And at his Throne ſpeak this my humble Pray r. 
If Faith in ancient Leagues 1s to be found, 
Leagues by our Altars and your Magi bound, 
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Now ſtring the Getick and Armeman Bow, 

And in full Quivers feather'd Shafts beſtow. 

If when o'er Caſpian Hills my Troops I led, 

'Gainſt Alans, in eternal Warfare bred, 

I ſought not once to make your Parthians yield, 

But left 'em free to range the Perſian Field. 

Beyond th' Aſſyrian Bounds my Eagles flew, 

And conquer'd Realms, that Cyrus never knew ; 

Even to the utmoſt Eaſt I urg'd my Way, 

And, ere the Perſian, ſaw the riſing Day: 

Yet while beneath my Y oak the Nations bend, 

I ſought the Parthian, only as my Friend. 

Yet more; When Carre bluſh'd with Craſſur Blood, 

And Latium her ſevereſt Vengeance vow'd; 

When War with Parthia was the common Cry, 

Who ſtop'd the Fury of that Rage, but I? 

If this be true, thro' Zeugma take your Way, 

Nor let Euphrates Stream the March delay; 

In Gratitude, to my Aſſiſtance come; 

Fight Pompey's Cauſe, and conquer willing Rome. 
He ſaid; the Monarch chearfully obey'd, 

And ſtrait aſide his Royal Robes he laid; 

'Then bid his Slaves their humbler Veſtments bring: 

And in that ſervile Veil conceals the King. 

Thus Majeſty gives its proud Trappings o'er, 

And humbly ſeeks for Safety from the Poor: 

The Poor! who no Diſguiſes need, nor wear; 

Unbleſt with Greatneſs, and unvex'd with Fear. 

His Princely Friend now fafe convey'd to Land, 


The Chief o erpaſs d the fam'd Epheſian Strand, 
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315 /caria's Rocks, with Colophon's ſmooth Deep, 
And foamy Cliffs which rugged Samos keep. 
From Cyan Shores ſoft breathes the Weſtern Wind, 
And Rhodes and Gnidos ſoon are left behind. 
Then croſling o'er Telmeſſor ample Bay, 
32% Right to Pamphilias Coaſt he cuts his Way. 
Suſpicious of the Land, he keeps the Main, 
Till poor Phaſelis, firſt, receives his wand'ring Train. 
There, free from Fears, with Eaſe he may command 
Her Citizens, ſcarce equal to his Band. 
327 Nor ling'ring there, his ſwelling Sails are ſpread, 
Till he diſcerns proud Taurus riſing Head: 
A mighty Maſs he ſtands, while down his Side 
Deſcending Dipſas rolls his headlong Tide. 
In a {light Bark he runs ſecurely o'er 
339 The Pirates once-infeſted dreadful Shore. 
Ah! when he ſet the watry Empire free, 
And {wept the fierce C:hcian from the Sea, 
Cou'd the ſucceſsful Warrior have forethought 
"T'was for his future Safety, then, he fought! 
335 At length the gath'ring Fathers of the State, 
In tull Aſſembly, on their Leader wait: 
Within Hedra's Walls their Senate meets, 
Whom, ſighing, thus th' illuſtrious Exile greets. 
My Friends! who with me fought, who with me fled, 
349 And now are to me in my Country's ſtead; 
Tho” quite defenceleſs and unarm'd we ſtand, 
On this Cilician, naked, foreign, Strand; 
Tho' ev'ry Mark of Fortune's Wrath we bear, 
And ſeem to ſeek for Counſel in Deſpair ; 
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Preſerve your Souls undaunted, free and preat, 
And know I am not fall'n intirely, yet. 

Spite of the Ruins of Emathia's Plain, 

Yet can I rear my drooping Head again. 

From Africk's Duſt abandon'd Marius roſe, 
To ſeize the Faſces, and inſult his Foes. 

My Loſs is lighter, leſs is my Diſgrace; 

Shall I deſpair to reach my former Place? 

Still on the Grecian Seas my Navies ride, 

And many a valiant Leader owns my Side. 

All that Pharſaha's luckleſs Field cou'd do, 
Was to diſperſe my Forces, not ſubduc. 

Still ſafe beneath my former Fame ] ſtand, 
Dear to the World, and lov'd in ev'ry Land. 
Tis yours to Counſel and Determine, whom 
We ſhall apply to, in the Cauſe of Rome; 
What faithful Friend may beſt Aſſiſtance bring; 
The Libyan, Parthian, or Egyptian King. 


For me, what Courſe my Thoughts incline to take; 


Here freely, and at large, I mean to ſpeak. 
What moſt diſlixe me in the Pharian Prince, 
Are his raw Years, and yet unpractis'd Senſe: 
Virtue, in Youth, no ſtable footing finds, 

And Conſtancy is built on manly Minds. 
Nor, with leſs Danger, may our Truſt explore 
he Faith uncertain, of the crafty Moor. 
From Carthaginian Blood he draws his Race, 
Still mindful of the vanquiſh'd Town's Diſgrace; 
From thence Numidian Miſchiefs he derives, 
And Hannibal in his falſe Heart ſurvives: 
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With Pride he ſaw ſubmiſſive Varus bow, 
And joys to hear the Roman Pow'r lyes low. 
To Warlike Parthia therefore let us turn, 
Where Stars unknown in diſtant Azure burn; 
Where Caſpian Hills to part the World ariſe, 
8 And Night and Day ſucceed in other Skies; 
Where rich Afſyrian Plains Euphrates laves, 
And Seas diſcolour'd roll their ruddy Waves. 
Ambition, there, delights in Arms to reign, 
There ruſhing Squadrons thunder o'er the Plain; 
335 There young and old the Bow promiſcuous bend, 
And fatal Shafts with Aim unerring ſend. 
They firſt the Macedoman Phalanx broke, 
And Hand to Hand repell'd the Grecian Stroke; 
They drove the Mede and Bactrian from the Field, 
9 And taught aſpiring Babylon to yield; 
Fearleſs againſt the Roman Pile they ſtood, 
And triumph'd in our vanquiſh'd Crafſur” Blood. 
Nor truſt they to the Points of piercing Darts, 
But furniſh Death with new improving Arts; 
:9;5 In mortal Juices dipt their Arrows fly, 
And it they taſte the Blood, the Wounded dic. 
Too well their Pow'rs, and fav'ring Gods we know, 
And wiſh our Fate much rather wou'd allow 
Some other Aid, againſt the common Foe. 
o With unauſpicious Succour ſhall they come, 
Nurs'd in the Hate and Rivalſhip of Rowe. 


With theſe, the neighb'ring Nations round ſhall arm, 


And the whole Eaſt rouſe at the dire Alarm. 
Shou'd thc Barbarian Race their Aid deny, 


4-5 Yet wou'd I chuſe in that ſtrange Land to die: 
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There let our ſhipwreck'd poor Remains be thrown, 
Our Loſs forgottenz and our Names unknown : 
Securely there Ill-Fortune wou'd I brave, 

Nor meanly ſue to Kings, whoſe Crowns I gave: 
From Czſar free, enjoy my lateſt Hour, 

And ſcorn his Anger's and his Mercy's Pow'r. 

Still, when my Thoughts my former Days reſtore, 
With Joy, methinks, I run thoſe Regions o'er : 
There, much the better Parts of Life I prov'd, 
Rever'd by all, applauded, and belov'd; 

Wide o'er Mzotis ſpread my happy Name, 

And Tanais ran conſcious of my Fame; 

My vanquiſh'd Enemies my Conqueſts mourn'd, 
And cover'd ſtill with Laurels, I return'd. 
Approve then, Rome, my preſent Cares for thee; 
Thane is the Gain, whate'er th' Event ſhall be. 


What greater Boon can'ſt thou from Heav'n demand, 


Than, in thy Cauſe, to arm the Parthian's Hand? 

Barbarians thus ſhall wage thy Civil War, 

And thoſe that hate thee, in thy Ruin ſhare. 

When Czfar and Phraates Battle join, 

They muſt revenge, or Craſſus' Wrongs, or mine. 
The Leader ceas d; and ſtrait a murm'ring Sound 

Ran thro the diſapproving Fathers round. 

With theſe, in high Preheminence, there ſate 

Diſtinguiſh'd Lentulur, the Conſul late: 

None with more gen rous Indignation ſtun 2 

Or nobler Grief, beheld his Country's Wrong. 

Sudden he roſe, rever d, and thus began, 


In words that well became the Subject, and the Man 
Nnnn Can 
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Can then Pharſalia's Ruins thus control 
The former Greatneſs of thy Roman Soul? 
Muſt the whole World, our Laws and Country, yield 
To one unlucky Day, one ill- fought Field? 
4 Haſt thou no Hopes of Succour, no Retreat, 
But mean Proſtration at the Parthian's Feet? 
Art thou grown weary of our Earth and Sky, 
That thus thou ſeek'ſt a Fugitive to fly; 
New Stars to view, new Regions to explore, 
+45 To learn new Manners, and new Gods adore ? 
Wo't thou before Chaldean Altars bend, 
Worthip their Fires, and on their Kings depend ? 
Why didſt thou draw the World to Arms around, 
Why cheat Mankind with Liberty's ſweet Sound, 
452 Why on Ematbia's Plain fierce Cz/ar brave, 
When thou canſt yield thy ſelf a Tyrant's Slave? 
Shall Parthia, who with Terror ſhook from far, 
To hear thee nam'd, to head the Roman War, 
Who taw thee lead proud Monarchs in thy Chain, 
From wild Fhrcania and the Indian Main; 


Shall the, that very Parthia, fee thee now, 
A poor, dejected, humble Suppliant bow ? 
Then haughtily with Rome her Greatneſs mate, 
And ſcorn thy Country, for thy groveling Fate? 
46, Thy Tongue, in Eaſtern Languages untaught, 
Shall want the Words that ſhou'd explain thy Thought : 
Tears, then, unmanly, muſt thy Suit declare; 
And ſupplant Hands, uplifted, ſpeak thy Pray'r. 
Shall Parthia (ſhall it to our Shame be known) 
455 Revenge Rome's Wrongs, c'er Rome revenge her own? 
Our 
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Our War no interfering Kings demands, 

Nor ſhall be truſted to Barbarian Hands: 

Among our ſelves our Bonds we will deplore, 

And Rome ſhall ſerve the Rebel Son ſhe bore. 

Why wou'dit thou bid our Foes tranſgreſs their Bound, 472 
And teach their Feet to tread Heſperian Ground ? 

With Enſigns, torn from Craſſus, ſhall they come, 

And, with his raviſh'd Honours, threaten Rome; 

His Fate thoſe Blood-ſtain'd Eagles ſhall recall, 

And hover dreadful o'er their Native Wall. 475 
Canſt thou believe the Monarch, who with-held 

His only Forces from Emathia's Field, 

Will bring his Succours to thy waining State, j 
And bravely now defie the Victor's Hate ? 
No Eaſtern Courage forms a Thought ſo great. 439 
In cold laborious Climes the wintry North 
Brings her undaunted hardy Warriors forth, 

In Body and in Mind untaught to yield, 
Stubborn of Soul, and ſteady in the Field; 
While Aſia's ſofter Climate, form'd to pleaſe, 
Diſſolves her Sons in Indolence and Eaſe. 

Here ſilken Robes inveſt unmanly Limbs, 

And in long Trains the flowing Purple ſtreams. 
Where no rude Hills Sarmatia's Wilds reſtrain, 
Or ruſhing Tigris cuts the level Plain, | 
Swifter than Winds along the Champian born, 

At Liberty they fly, or fight, or turn, 

And diſtant ſtill, the vain Purſuer ſcorn. 

Not with like Eaſe they force their warlike Way, 


Where rough unequal Grounds their Speed delay. 
When- 
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Whenc'er the thicker Shades of Night ariſe, 
Unaim'd the Shaft, and unavailing, flies. 
Nor are they form'd with Conſtancy to meet 
Thoſe Toils, that make the panting Soldier ſweat: 
o To climb the Heights, to ſtem the rapid Flood, | 
To make the duſty Noon-day Battle good, 8 
Horrid with Wounds, and cruſted o'er in Blood. 
Nor War's Machines they know, nor have the Skill 
Io ſhake the Rampire, or the Trench to fill: 
Each Fence that can their winged Shafts endure, 
Stands, like a Fort impregnable, ſecure. 
Light are their Skirmiſhes, their War is Flight, 
And ſtill to wheel their wav'ring Troops delight. 
To taint their coward Darts is all their Care, 
s And then to truſt em to the flitting Air. 

Whene'er their Bows have ſpent the feather'd Store; 
The mighty Bus'neſs of their War is o'er: 

No manly Strokes they try, nor Hand to Hand 

With cleaving Swords in ſturdy Combate ſtand. 

With Swords the Valiant ſtill their Foes invade; 

Theſe call in Drugs and Poiſon to their Aid. 

Are theſe the Pow rs to whom thou bidſt us fly? 

Is this the Land in which thy Bones wou'd lye? 
Shall theſe Barbarian Hands for thee provide 

;22 The Grave, to thy unhappy Friend deny'd? 

But be it ſo! that Death ſhall bring thee Peace, 
That here thy Sorrows, and thy Toils ſhall ceaſe. 
Death is what Man ſhou'd with. But oh! what Fate 
Shall on thy Wife, thy ſad Survivor, wait! | 

525 For her, where Luſt with lawleſs Empire reigns, 
Somewhat more terrible than Death remains. 
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Have we not heard, with what abhorr'd Deſires 

The Parthian Venus feeds her guilty Fires? 

How their wild Monarch, like the Beſtial Race, 

Spreads the Pollution of his lewd Embrace? 530 
Unaw'd by Rev'rence of Connubial Rites, 

In Multitudes, luxurious, he delights: 

When gorg'd with Feaſting, and inflam'd with Wine; 


No Joys can fate him, and no Laws confine ; 


Forbidding Nature, then, commands in vain, 


J35 
From Siſters and from Mothers to abſtain. 
The Greek and Roman, with a trembling Ear, 
Th unwilling Crime of Oedipus may hear; 
While Parthian Kings hike Deeds, with Glory, own, 
And boaſt inceſtuous Titles to the Throne. 549 


If Crimes hke theſe they can ſecurely brave, 

What Laws, what Pow'r ſhall thy Cornelia fave? 

Think, how the helpleſs Matron may be led, 

The thouſandth Harlot, to the Royal Bed. 

Tho' when the Tyrant claſps his noble Slave, 545. 
And hears to whom her plighted Hand ſhe gave, 

Her Beauties oft in Scorn he ſhall prefer, 

And chuſe t' inſult the Roman Name in her. 

Theſe are the Pow'rs to whom thou wouꝰ dſt ſubmit; 

And Rome's Revenge and Craſſusr quite forget. 559 
Thy Caule, preterr'd to his, becomes thy Shame, 

And blots, in common, thine and Cœſar's Name. 

With how much greater Glory might you join. 

To drive the Daci, or to free the Rhine ? 

How well your conqu'ring Legions might you lead, 555 
Gainſt the fierce Baftrian, and the haughty Mede ? 

Oooo Level 
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Level proud Babylon's aſpiring Domes, 
And with theirSpoils inrich our {laughter'dLeaders Tombs? 
No longer, Fortune! let our Friendſhip laſt, 
6 Our Peace, ill-omen'd, with the Barb'rous Eaſt; 
If Civil Strife with Czſar's Conqueſt end, 
To Afia let his profſp'rous Arms extend: 
Eternal Wars there let the Victor wage, 
And on proud Parthia pour the Roman Rage. 
565 There J, there all, his Victories may bleſs, 
And Rome her ſelf make Vows for his Succeſs. 
When-c'er thou pals the cold Araxes o'er, 
An aged Shade ſhall greet thee on the Shore, 
Transfix'd with Arrows, mournful, pale, and hoar. 
;>o And art thou (ſhall he cry, complaining) come 
In Peace and Friendſhip, to theſe Foes of Rome? 
Thou! trom whoſe Hand we hop'd Revenge in vam, 
Poor naked Ghoſts, a thin unbury'd Train, 
That flit, lamenting, o'er this dreary Plain? 
On ev'ry Side new Objects {hall diſcloſe 
Some mournful Monument of Roman Woes; 
On ev'ry Wall freſh Marks thou ſhalt deſcry, 
Where pale Heſperian Heads were fix'd on high: 
Each River, as he rolls his Purple Tide, 
; 3, Shall own his Waves in Latian Slaughter dy d. 
It Sights like theſe thou canſt with Patience bear, 
What are the Horrors which thy Soul wou'd fear ? 
Ev'n Cz/ar's ſelf with Joy may be beheld, 
Enthron'd on Slaughter in Emathia's Field. 
;3; Say then, we grant, thy Cautions were not vain, 
Of Punick Frauds and Juba's faithleſs Reign; 
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Abounding Eg ypt ſhall receive thee yet, 

And yield, unqueſtion'd, a ſecure Retreat. 

By Nature ſtrengthen' d with a dang'rous Strand, 
Her Syrts and untry'd Channels guard the Land 
Rich in the Fatneſs of her plenteous Soil, 

She plants her only Confidence in Nile. 

Her Monarch, bred beneath thy Guardian Cares, 
His Crown, the Largeſs of thy Bounty, wears. 
Nor let unjuſt Suſpicions brand his Truth; 
Candor and Innocence ſtill dwell with Youth. 
Truſt not a Pow'r accuſtom'd to be great, 
And vers'd in wicked Policies of State: 

Old Kings, long harden'd in the regal Trade, 


By Int'reſt and by Craft alone are ſway d- 
And violate with Eaſe the Leagues they made: 


While new ones ſtill make Conſcience of the Truft. 


True to their Friends, and to their Subjects juſt. 
He ſpoke; the hſtning Fathers all were mov'd; 

And with concurring Votes the Thought approv'd. 

So much cv'n dying Liberty prevail'd, 

When Pompey's Suffrage, and his Counſel fail'd. 
And now Cikcia's Coaſt the Fleet forſake, 

And o'er the watry Plain for Cyprus make. 

Cyprus, to Love's Ambroſial Goddeſs dear, 

For ever grateful ſmoak the Altars there: 

Indulgent ſtill ſhe hears the Paphian Vows, 

And loves the Fav'rite Seas from when ſhe roſe. 

So Fame reports, if we may credit Fame, 

When her fond Tales the Birth of Gods proclaim, 

Unborn, and from Eternity the ſame. 
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The craggy Clifts of Cyprus quickly paſt; 
The Chief runs Southward o'er the Ocean vaſt. 
Nor views he, thro' the murky Veil of Night, 

The Cafian Mountains far diſtinguiſh'd Height, 
The high-hung Lantern, or the beamy Light. 
Hap'ly at length the lab ring Canvals bore 
Full on the fartheſt Bounds of AÆ ypt's Shore, 
Where near Peluſium parting Nile deſcends, 

6:5 And in her utmoſt Eaſtern Channel ends. 
'Twas now the Time, when equal Fove on high 
Had hung the golden Ballance of the Sky: 

But ah! not long ſuch juſt Proportions laſt, 
The righteous Scaſon ſoon was chang'd and paſs'd; 


43 And Spring's Encroachment, on the ſhort'ning Shade, 


Was fully to the wintry Nights repaid: 

When to the Chief from Shore they made Report, 

That, near high Caſium, lay the Pharian Court. 

This known, he thither turns his ready Sal, 
The Light yet laſting with the fav'ring Gale. 

The Fleet arriv'd, the News flies ſwiftly round, 


And their new Gueſts the troubled Court confound. 


The Time was ſhort; howe'er the Council met, 
Vile Miniſters, a monſtrous Motley Set. 
5,» Of theſe, the Chief in Honour, and the Beſt, 
Was old Achorens, the Memphian Prieſt : 
In fir and O/iris he believ'd, 
And rev'rend Tales, from Sire to Son receiv'd; 
Could mark the Swell of Vis increaſing Tide, 
545 And many an Apis in his Time had dy'd; 
Yet was his Age with gentleſt Manners fraught, 
Humbly he ſpoke, and modeſtly he taught. 


There 
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With good Intent the pious Seer aroſe, 
And told how much their State to Pompey owes: 
What large Amends their Monarch ought to make; 650 
Both for his own, and for his Father's Sake. 
But Fate had plac'd a ſubtler Speaker there, 
A Tongue more fitted for a Tyrant's Ear, 
Pothinus, deep in Arts of Miſchief read, 
Who thus, with falſe Perſuaſion, blindly lead 655 
The eaſie King, to doom his Guardian dead. 

To ſtricteſt Juſtice many Ills belong, 
And Honeſty 1s often in the Wrong: 
Chiefly when ſtubborn Rules her Zealots puſh, 
To favour thoſe whom Fortune means to cruſh. 660 
But thou, oh Royal Prolomy ! be wile; 
Change with the Gods, and fly whom Fortune flies. 
Not Earth, from yon' high Heav'ns which we admire, 
Not from the watry Element the Fire, 
Are ſever'd by Diſtinctions half ſo wide, 665 
As Int reſt and Integrity divide. 


The mighty Pow'r of Kings no more prevails, 
When Juſtice comes with her deciding Scales. 
Freedom for all Things, and a lawleſs Sword, 
Alone ſupport an Arbitrary Lord. 

He that is cruel muſt be bold in IIls, 

And find his Safety from the Blood he (pills. 
For Piety, and Virtue's ſtarving Rules, 

To mean Retirements let 'em lead their Fools: 
There, may they ſtill ingloriouſly be good; 675 
None can be fafe in Courts, who bluſh at Blood. 
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Nor let this Fugitive deſpiſe thy Vears, 
Or think a Name, like his, can cauſe thy Fears: 
Exert thy ſelf, and let him feel thy Pow'r, 
go And know, that we dare drive him from our Shore. 
Bur if thou with to lay thy Greatneſs down, 
To ſome more juſt Succeſſion yield thy Crown; 
Thy Rival Siſter willingly {hall reign, 
And fave our Ag from a Foreign Chain. 
435 As now, at firſt, in Neutral Peace we lay, 
Nor wou'd be Pompey's Friends, nor Cæſar's Prey. 
Vanquiſh'd, where-e'er his Fortune has been try'd, 
And driv'n, with Scorn, from all the World beſide, 
By Cz/ar chas'd, and left by his Allies, 
Jo us a baffl'd Vagabond he flies. 
The poor remaining Senate loath his Sight, 
And ruin'd Monarchs curſe his fatal Flight: 
While thouſand Fantomes from th' unbury'd Slain, 
Who feed the Vultures of Emathia's Plain, 
VDiſaſtrous ſtill purſue him in the Rear, 


And urge his Soul with Horror and Deſpair. 
To us for Refuge now he ſeeks to run, 
And wou d once more with AÆgyyt be undone. 
Rouſe then, oh! Prolomy, repreſs the Wrong; 
He thinks we have enjoy'd our Peace too long: 
And therefore kindly comes, that we may ſhare 
The Crimes of Slaughter, and the Woes of War. 
His Friendſhip ſhewn to thee Suſpicions draws, 
And makes us ſeem too guilty of his Cauſe: 
-25 Thy Crown beſtow'd, the Victor may impute; 


The Senate gave it, but at Pompey's Suit. 
; Nor > 
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Nor, Pompey ! thou thy ſelf ſhalt think it hard, 
If from thy Aid, by Fate, we are debarr'd. 
We follow where the Gods, conſtraining, lead; 
We ſtrike at thine, but wiſh tere Cz/ar's Head. 710 
Our Weakneſs this, this Fate's Compulſion call; 
We only yield to him who Conquers all. 
Then doubt not if thy Blood we mean to ſpill; 
Pow'r aws us; if we can, we muſt, and will. 
What Hopes thy fond miſtaking Soul betray'd, 715 
To put thy Truſt in £&g ypt's feeble Aid? 
Our ſlothful Nation, long diſus d to Toil, 
With Pain ſuffice to till their ſhmy Soil, 
Our idle Force due Modefty thou'd teach, 
Nor dare to aim beyond its humble Reach. 720 
Shall we reſiſt where Rome was forc'd to yield, 
And make us Parties to Pharſalia's Field? 
We mix'd not in the fatal Strife before; | 
And ſhall we, when the World has giv'n it o'er? > 
Now! when we know th' avenging Victor's Pow'r * 
Nor do we turn, unpit'ing, from Diſtreſs; 
We fly not Pompey's Woes, but ſeek Succeſs. 
The Prudent on the Proſp'rous ftill attends, 
And none, but Fools, chuſe Wretches for their Friends. 

He ſaid; the vile Aſſembly all aſſent, 730 
And the Boy-king his glad Concurrence lent. 
Fond of the Royalty his Slaves beſtow'd, 
And by new Power of Wickedneſs made proud. 

Where Caſium high o'er-looks the ſhoaly Strand, | 
A Bark with armed Ruffians ſtrait is mann'd, > 735 
And the Task truſted to Achillar Hand. 
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Can then Æg yptian Souls thus proudly dare! 

Is Rome, ye Gods! thus fall'n by Civil War! 

Can you to Nile transfer the Roman Guilt, 

-49 And let ſuch Blood by Cowards Hands be ſpilt? 
Some kindred Murtherer at leaſt afford, 

And let him fall by Czſar's worthy Sword. 
And thou, inglorious, feeble, beardleſs Boy ! 
Dar'ſt thou thy Hand in ſuch a Deed employ ? 

745 Does not thy trembling Heart, with Horror, dread 
Fove's Thunder, grumbling o'er thy guilty Head? 
Had not his Arms with Triumphs oft been crown'd, 
And ev'n the vanquiſh'd World his Conqueſt own'd; 
Had not the rev'rend Senate call'd him Head, 

750 And Czſar giv'n fair Julia to his Bed, 

He was a Roman ſtill: A Name ſhou'd be 

For ever ſacred to a King, like thee. 

Ah Fool! thus blindly by thy ſelf undone, 
Thou ſeek'ft his Ruin, who upheld thy Throne: 

755 He only cou'd thy feeble Pow'r maintain, 

Who gave thee firſt o'er Ag ts Realm to reign. 
The Seamen, now, advancing near to Shore, 

Strike the wide Sail, and ply the plunging Oar; 

When the falſe Miſcreants the Navy meet, 

-6o And with diſſembled Chear the Roman greet. 
They feign their hoſpitable Land addreſs'd, 

With ready Friendſhip, to receive her Gueſt; 

Excuſing much an inconvenient Shore, 

Where Shoals lye thick, and meeting Currents roar: 
-65 From his tall Ship, unequal to the Place, 

They beg him to their lighter Bark to pals. 
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Had not the Gods, unchangeably, decreed 
Devoted Pompey in that Hour to bleed, 
A thouſand Signs the Danger near foretell, 
Seen by his ſad preſaging Friends too well. 
Had their low Fawning juſtly been defign'd, 
If Truth cou'd lodge in an Ag yptian Mind, 
Their King himſelf with all his Fleet had come; 
To lead, in Pomp, his Benefactor home. 
But thus Fate will'd; and Pompey choſe to bear 
A certain Death, before uncertain Fear. 

While, now, aboard the hoſtile Boat he goes, 
To follow him the frantick Matron vows, 
And claims her Partnerſhip in all his Woes. 
But oh! forbear (he cries) my Love, forbear; 
Thou and my Son remain in Safety here. 
Let this old Head the Danger firſt explore, 
And prove the Faith of yon' ſuſpected Shore. 
He ſpoke; but ſhe, unmov'd at his Commands, 


Thus loud exclaiming, ſtretch'd her eager Hands. 


Whither, Inhuman! whither art thou gone? 
Still muſt I weep our common Griets alone? 
Joy ſtill, with thee, forſakes my boding Heart; 
And fatal is the Hour whene'er we part. 

Why did thy Veſſel to my Lerbos turn? 

Why was I trom the faithful Ifland born ? 
Muſt I all Lands, all Shores, alike, forbear, 

And only on the Seas thy Sorrows ſhare ? 
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Thus, to the Winds, loud plain d her fruitleſs Tongue, 


While eager from the Deck on high ſhe hung: 
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Trembling with wild Aſtoni ſhment and Fear, | 
She dares not, while her parting Lord they bear, 
Turn her Eyes from him once, or fix 'em there. 
On him his anxious Navy all are bent, 
oo And wait, ſollicitous, the dire Event. 
No Danger aim'd againſt his Life they doubt; 
Care for his Glory only, fills their Thought: 
They wiſh he may not ſtain his Name renown'd, 
By mean Submiſſion to the Boy he crown'd. 
go; ſuſt as he enter'd o'er the Veſſel's Side, 
Hail General! the curs'd S timius cry d, 
A Roman once in gen rous Warfare bred, 
And oft' in Arms by mighty Pompey led; 
But now (what vile Diſhonour mult it bring) 
10 The Rufhan Slave of an Ag yptian King. 
Fierce was he, horrible, inur'd to Blood, 
And ruthleſs as the Savage of the Wood. 
Oh Fortune! who but wou'd have call'd thee kind, 
And thought thee mercitully now inclin'd, 
3: 5 When thy o'cr-ruling Providence with-held 
This Hand of Miſchief from Pharſalias Field? 
But, thus, thou ſcatter'ſt thy deſtroying Swords, 
And ev'ry Land thy Victims thus affords. 
Shall Poxpey at a Tyrant's Bidding bleed! 
9 Can Roman Hands be to the Task decreed! 
Ev'n Cz/ar, and his Gods, abhor the Deed. 
Say you! who with the Stain of Murder brand 
Immortal Brutus avenging Hand, 
What monſtrous Title, yet to Speech unknown, 
25 To lateſt Times ſhall mark miu down! 
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Now in the Boat defenceleſs Pompey late, 
Jurrounded and abandon'd to his Fate. 
Nor long they hold him, in their Pow'r, aboard, 
Ere ev'ry Villain drew his ruthleſs Sword: 
The Chief perceiv'd their Purpoſe ſoon, and ſpread $30 
His Roman Gown, with Patience, o'er his Head: 
And when the curs'd Achillar pierc'd his Breaſt, 
His riſing Indignation cloſe repreſs d. 
No Sighs, no Groans, his Dignity profan' d, 
Nor Tears his ſtill unſully'd Glory ſtain d: 
Unmov'd and firm he fix'd him on his Seat, 
And dy'd, as when he liv'd and conquer'd, great. 
Meanwhile, within his equal parting Soul, 
Theſe lateſt pleaſing Thoughts revolving roll. 
In this my ſtrongeſt Tryal, and my laſt, 
As in ſome Theatre I here am plac'd: 
The Faith of Apt, and my Fate, ſhall be 
A Theme tor preſent Times, and late Poſterity. 
Much of my former Lite was crown'd with Praiſe, 
And Honours waited on my early Days: 
Then, fearleſs, let me this dread Period meet, 
And force the World to own the Scene compleat. 
Nor greive, my Heart! by ſuch baſe Hands to bleed; 
Who ever ſtrikes the Blow, tis Czſar's Deed. 
What, tho' this mangled Carcaſs ſhall be torn, 
Theſe Limbs be toſt about for publick Scorn; 
My long Proſperity has found its End, 
And Death comes opportunely, like a Friend: 
It comes, to ſet me free from Fortune's Pow'r, 


And gives, what ſhe can rob me of no more. 
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My Wife and Son behold me now, tis true; 
Oh! may no Tears, no Groans, my Fate purſue! 
My Virtue rather let their Praiſe approve, 
Let 'em admire my Death, and my Remembrance love. 
86 Such Conſtancy in that dread Hour remain'd, 
And, to the laſt, the ſtrugg'ling Soul ſuſtain'd. 
Not ſo the Matron's feebler Pow'rs repreſs d 
The wild Impatience of her frantick Breaſt : 
With ev'ry Stab her bleeding Heart was torn, 
*55 With Wounds much harder to be ſeen, than born. 
'Tis I, tis I have murder'd him! (ſhe cries) 
My Love the Sword and ruthleſs Hand ſupplies. 
'Twas I allur'd him to my fatal Ifle, 
That cruel Czſar firſt might reach the Nile; 
8:0 For Ceſar ſure is there; no Hand but his 
Has Right to ſuch a Parricide as this. 
But whether Czſar, or whoe'er thou art, 
Thou haſt miſtook the Way to Pompey's Heart : 
That ſacred Pledge in my fad Boſom lyes, 
375 There plunge thy Dagger, and he more than dies. 
Me too, moſt worthy of thy Fury know, 
The Part'ner of his Arms, and ſworn your Foe. 
Of all our Roman Wives, I ingly bore 
The Camp's Fatigue, the Sea's tempeſtuous Roar: 
380 No Dangers, not the Victor's Wrath, I fear'd; 
What mighty Monarchs durſt not do, I dar'd. 
Theſe guilty Arms did their glad Refuge yield, 
And claſp'd him, flying from Pharſaha's Field. 
Ah Pompey! doit thou thus my Faith reward? 
885 Shalt thou be doom'd to dic, and I be ſpar'd? 
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But Fate ſhall many Means of Death-afford, 
Nor want th" Aſſiſtanee of a Tyrant's Sword. 
And you, my Friends, in Pity, let me leap 


Hence headlong, down amidſt the tumbling Deep: 


Or to my Neck the ſtrangling Cordage tye; 
If there be any Friend of Pompey nigh, 
Transfix me, ſtab me, do but let me die. 


| 


| 


My Lord! my Husband'!---Yet, thou art not dead; 


And ſee! Corneha is a Captive led: 
From thee their cruel Hands thy Wife detain, 
Reſerv'd to wear th' inſulting Victor's Chain. 
She ſpoke; and ſtiff ning funk in cold Deſpair ; 
Her weeping Maids the lifeleſs Burthen bear; 
While the pale Mariners the Bark unmoor, 
Spread ev'ry Sail, and fly the faithleſs Shore. 
Nor Agonies, nor livid Death, diſgrace 
The ſacred Features of the Hero's Face; 
In the cold Viſage, mournfully ſerene, 
The ſame Indignant Majeſty was ſeen; 
There Virtue ſtill unchangeable abode, 
And ſcorn'd the Spite of ev'ry partial God. 
The bloody Bus'neſs now compleat and done, 
New Furies urge the fierce Septimius on: 
He rends the Robe that veil'd the Hero's Head, 
And to full View expos'd the recent Dead; 
Hard in his horrid Gripe the Face he preſs'd, 
While yet the quiv'ring Muſcles Life confeſs d: 
He drew the dragging Body down with haſte, 
Then croſs a Rower's Seat the Neck he plac'd; 
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915 There, aukward, haggling, he divides the Bone, 
(The Headſman's Art was then but rudely known.) 
Strait on the Spoil his Pharian Partner flies, 

And robs the heartleſs Villain of his Prize. 
The Head, his Trophy, proud Achillas bears; 

920 Septiminus an inferior Drudge appears, 

And in the meaner Miſchief poorly ſnares. 
Caught by the venerable Locks, which grow, 
In hoary Ringlets, on his gen'rous Brow, 

To Ag ypt's impious King that Head they bear, 

That Laurels us'd to bind, and Monarchs fear. 
Thoſe ſacred Lips, and that commanding Tongue, 

On which the liſt ning Forum oft? has hung; 
That Tongue which cou'd the World with Eaſe reſtrain, 
And ne'er commanded War, or Peace, in vain; 


239 That Face, in which Succeſs came ſmiling home, 
And doubled ev'ry Joy it brought to Rome; 
Now pale and wan, is fix'd upon a Spear, 

And born, for publick View, alott in Air. 
The Tyrant, pleas'd, beheld it; and decreed 
935 To keep this Pledge of his deteſted Deed. 
His Slaves ſtrait drain the ſerous Parts away, 
And arm the waſting Fleſh againſt Decay; 
Then Drugs and Gums thro' the void Veſlels pals, 
And for Duration fix the ſtiff ning Mals. 

949 Inglorious Boy! Degenerate and Bale! 
Thou laſt and worſt of the Lagæan Race 
Whole feeble Throne, ere long, ſhall be compell'd 
To thy laſcivious Siſter's Reign to yield: 
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Canſt thou, with Altars, and with Rites divine, 
The raſh vain Youth of Macedon inſhrine; 

Can Ag pt ſuch ſtupendous Fabricks build; 

Can her wide Plains with Pyramids be fill'd; 
Canſt thou, beneath ſuch monumental Pride, 
Thy worthleſs Prolomean Fathers hide; 

While the great Pompey's headleſs Trunk is toſs'd 
In Scorn, unbury'd, on thy barb'rous Coaſt ? 
Was it ſo much? could not thy Care ſuffice, 

To keep him whole, and glut his Father's Eyes? 
In this, his Fortune ever held the ſame, 

Still wholly Kind, or wholly Croſs, ſhe came. 
Patient, his long Proſperity ſhe bore, 

But kept this Death, and this fad Day in ſtore. 
No medling God did e' er his Pow'r employ, 

To caſe his Sorrows, or to damp his Joy ; 
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Unmingled came the Bitter, and the Sweet, 960 
And all his Good and Evil was compleat. 
No ſooner was he ſtruck by Fortune's Hand, 
But, ſee! he lyes unbury'd on the Sand; 
Rocks tear him, Billows toſs him up and down, 
And Pompey by a headleſs Trunk is known: 

Yet, ere proud Cæſar touch'd the Pharian Nile, 
Chance found his mangled Foe a fun'ral Pile: 
In Pity half, and half in Scorn, ſhe gave, 
A wretched, to prevent a nobler Grave. 
Cordus, a Foll'wer long of Pompey's Fate, 
(His Queftor in Idalian Cyprus late) 
From a cloſe Cave, in Covert where he lay, 
Swift to the neighb'ring Shore betook his Way: 
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Safe in the Shelter of the gloomy Shade, 
975 And by ftrong Ties of pious Duty ſway d, 

The fearleſs Youth the watry Strand ſurvey d. 

Twas now the thickeſt Darkneſs of the Night, 

And waining Phzbe lent a feeble Light; 

Yet ſoon the glimm'ring Goddeſs plainly ſhew'd 
280 The paler Coarſe, amidſt the dusky Flood. 

The plunging Roman flies to its Relief, 

And with ſtrong Arms infolds the floating Chiet. 

Long ſtrove his Labour with the tumbling Main, 

And dragg'd the facred Burthen on with Pain. 
535 Nigh weary now, the Waves inſtruct him well, 

To ſeize th' Advantage of th alternate Swell: 

Born on the mounting Surge, to Shore he flies, 

And on the Beach in Safety lands his Prize. 

There o'er the Dead he hangs with tender Care, 
292 And drops in ev'ry gaping Wound a Tear: 

Then lifting to the gloomy Skies his Head, 

Thus to the Stars, and cruel Gods, he pray'd. 

See Fortune! where thy Pompey lyes! And, oh! 

In Pity, one, laſt, little Boon beſtow. 
995 He asks no Heaps of Frankincenſe to riſe; 

No Eaſtern Odours to perfume the Skies; 

No Roman Necks his Patriot Coarſe to bear, 

No rev'rend Train of Statues to appear ; 

No Pageant Shows his Glories to record, 
g And tell the Triumphs of his conqu'ring Sword; 
No Inſtruments in plaintive Notes to ſound, 
No Legions fad to march in ſolemn Round , 
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A Bier, no better than the Vulgar need; 
A little Wood the kindling Flame to feed, 
With ſome poor Hand to tend the homely Fire, 
Is all, theſe wretched Relicks now require. 
Your Wrath, ye Pow'rs! Cornelia's Hand denies ; 
Let that, for ev'ry other Loſs, ſuffice: 
She takes not her laſt Leave, ſhe weeps not here, 
And yet ſhe is, ye Gods! ſhe is too near. 

Thus while he ſpoke, he ſaw where thro' the Shade 
A ſlender Flame its gleamy Light diſplay d; 
There, as it chanc'd, abandon'd and unmourn'd, 
A poor neglected Body lonely burn d. 
He ſeiz'd the kindled Brands; and oh! (he faid) 
Whoe'er thou art, forgive me, freindleſs Shade; 
And tho unpity'd and forlorn thou lye, 
Thy felt a better Office ſhalt ſupply. 
It there be ſenſe in Souls departed, thine 
To my great Leader ſhall her Rites reſign: 

With humble Joy {ſhall quit her meaner Claim, 
And bluſh to burn, when Pompey wants the Flame. 
He ſaid; and gath'ring in his Garment, bore 
The glowing Fragments to the neighb'ring Shore. 

There ſoon arriv'd, the noble Trunk he found, 


Halt waſh'd into the Flood, half reſting on the Ground. 


With Diligence his Hands a Trench prepare, 

Fit it around, and place the Body there. 

No cloven Oaks in lofty Order lye, 

To lift the great Patrician to the Sky: 

By Chance a few poor Planks were hard at hand, 
By ſome late Shipwreck caſt upon the Strand; 
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Theſe pious Cordus gathers where they lay, 
And plants about the Chiet, as beſt he may. 
Nou while the Blaze began to riſe around, 
The Youth fat mournful by, upon the Ground: 
And oh (he cry'd) if this unworthy Flame 
Dilgrace thy great, majeſtick, Roman Name; 
It the rude Outrage of the ſtormy Seas 
is Seem better to thy Ghoſt, than Rites like theſe; 
Yet let thy injur'd Shade the Wrong forget, 
Which Duty, and officious Zeal, commit. 
Fate ſcems, it ſelf, in my Excuſe to plead, 
And thy hard Fortune juſtifies my Deed. 
1945 I only with'd, nor is that With in vain, 
To fave thee from the Monſters of the Main; 
From Vulturs Claws, from Lions that devour, 
From mortal Malice, and from Cæſar's Pow'r. 
No longer, then, this humbler Flame withſtand; 
Lis lighted to thee by a Roman Hand. 
It cer the Gods permit unhappy me; 
Once more, thy lov'd Heſperian Land to fee, 
With me thy exil'd Aſhes ſhall return, 
And Chaſt Cornelia give thee to thy Urn. 
1955 Meanwhile, a Signal ſhall my Care provide, 
Some future Roman V otary to guide; 
When with due Rites thy Fate he would deplore, 
And thy pale Head to theſe thy Limbs reſtore: 
Then {ſhall he mark the Witneſs of my Stone, 
:o60 And, taught by me, thy ſacred Ghoſt atone. 
He ſpoke; and ſtrait, with buſie, pious Hands, 


Heap'd on the ſmoaking Coarſe the ſcatter'd Brands. 
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Slow funk amidſt the Fire the waſting Dead, 

And the faint Flame with dropping Marrow fed. 
Now gan the glitt' ring Stars to fade away, 

Before the roſie Promiſe of the Day, 

When the pale Youth th' unfiniſh'd Rites ſorſook, 
And to the Covert of his Cave betook. 

Ah! why thus rathly wou'd thy Fears diſclaim 
That only Deed, which muſt record thy Name? 
Ev'n Czfar's felt ſhall juſt Applauſe beſtow, 

And praiſe the Roman that inters his Foe. 
Securely tell him where his Son 1s laid, 
And he ſhall give thee back his mangled Head. 

But ſoon behold! the bolder Youth returns, 


While, halt conſum'd, the ſmould'ring Carcaſs burns; 


Ere yet the cleanſing Fire had melted down 
The fleſhy Muſcles, from the firmer Bone. 
He quench'd the Relicks in the briny Wave. 
And hid 'em, haſty, in a narrow Grave: 
Then with a Stone the ſacred Duſt he binds, 
To guard it from the Breath of ſcatt'ring Winds 
And leſt ſome headleſs Mariner ſhou'd come. 
And violate the Warrior's humble Tomb; 
Thus with a Line the Monument he keeps, 
Beneath this Stone the once great Pompey /lecp.. 
Oh Fortune! can thy Malice {well ſo high? 
Canſt thou with Cz/ar's ev ry With comply? 
Muſt he, thy Pompey once, thus meanly lye ? 
But oh! forbear, miſtaken Man, torbear ! 
Nor dare to fix the mighty Pompey there: 
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Where there are Seas, or Air, or Earth, or Skies, 
Where- e er Rom?'s Empire ſtretches, Pompey lyes. 
Far be the vile Memorial then convey d! 

1995 Nor let this Stone the partial Gods upbraid. 
Shall Hercules all Oeta's Heights demand, 

And Ny/a's Hill, for Bacchus only, ſtand ; 
While one poor Pebble is the Warrior's Doom, 
That fought the Cauſe of Liberty and Rome ? 

1109 Tf Fate decrees he muſt in Ag ypt lye, 

Let the whole fertile Realm his Grave ſupply : 
Yield the wide Country to his awful Shade, 
Nor let us dare on any Part to tread, 

Fearful to violate the mighty Dead. 

::05 But if one Stone muſt bear the ſacred Name, 
Let it be fill'd with long Records of Fame. 
There let the Paſſenger, with Wonder, read, 
The Pyrates vanquiſh'd, and the Ocean freed; 
Sertorius taught to yield; the Apine War; 


e And the young Roman Knight's triumphal Car. 
With theſe, the mighty Pontick King be plac'd, 
And ev'ry Nation of the vanquiſh'd Eaſt: 

Tell with what loud Applauſe of Rome, he drove 
Thrice his glad Wheels to Capitolian Jobe. 

:115 Tell too, the Patriot's greateſt, beſt Renown, 
Tell, how” the Victor laid his Empire down, 
And chang'd his Armour for the peaceful Gown. 
But ah! what Marbles to the Task ſuffice ! 


Inſtead of theſe, turn, Roman, turn thy Eyes; 
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:120 Seek the known Name our Faſti us d to wear, 


The noble Mark of many a glorious Year; 
The 
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The Name that wont the trophy'd Arch to grace, 

And ev'n in Temples of the Gods found Place: 

Decline thee lowly, bending to the Ground, 

And there that Name, that Pompey may be tound. 
Oh fatal Land! what Curſe can I beſtow, 

Equal to thoſe, we to thy Milchiets owe; 

Well did the wiſe Cumæan Maid, of yore, 

Warn our Heſperian Chiefs to ſhun thy Shore. 

Forbid, juſt Heav'ns! your Dews to bleſs the Soil, 

And thou with-hold thy Waters, fruitful le / 

Let Ag ypt, like the Land of AEthiops, burn, 

And her fat Earth to ſandy Deſarts turn. 

Have we, with Honours, dead O/ir:s crown d, 

And mourn'd him to the tinkling Timbrel's Sound 

Receiv'd her //ir to divine Aboads, 

And rank'd her Dogs deform'd with Roman Gods; 

While, in deſpight to Pompey's injur'd Shade, 

Low in her Duſt his ſacred Bones are laid? 

And thou, oh Rome! by whoſe forgetful Hand 

Altars and Temples, rear d to Tyrants, ſtand, 

Canſt thou neglect to call thy Heroc home, 

And leave his Ghoſt in Baniſhment to roam? 

What tho the Victor's Frown, and thy bale Fear. 

Bad thee, at firſt, the pious Task forbcar ; 

Yet now, at leaſt, oh let him now return, 

And reſt with Honour in a Roman Urn. 

Nor let miſtaken Superſtition dread, 

On ſuch Occaſions, to diſturb the Dead: 

Oh! wou'd commanding Rome my Hand employ, 

The impious Task ſhould be pertorm'd with Joy; 
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How wou'd I fly to tear him from that Tomb, 

And bear his Aſhes in my Boſom home! 

Perhaps, when Flames their dreadful Ravage make, 
i155 Or groaning Earth ſhall from the Center ſhake; 

When blaſting Dews the riſing Harveſt ſeize, 

Or Nations ſicken with ſome dire Diſeaſe; 


The Gods, in Mercy to us, thall command 


To fetch our Pompey from th' accurſed Land. 
% ο Then, when his venerable Bones draw near, ? 
In long Proceſſion ſhall the Prieſts appear, 
And their great Chief the ſacred Relicks bear. 
Or it thou ſtill poſſeſs the Pharian Shore, 
What Traveller but ſhall thy Grave explore; 
:165 Whether he tread Hene's burning Soil, 
Or vilit ſultry Thebes, or fruitful Nile: 
Or it the Merchant, drawn by Hopes of Gain, 
Seck rich Arabia, and the ruddy Main; 
With holy Rites thy Shade he ſhall atone, 
1170 And bow before thy venerable Stone. 
For wi.o but ſhall prefer thy Tomb, above 
The meaner Fane of an Ag yptian Jobe? 
Nor cnvy thou, if abject Romans raiſe 
Statues and Temples, to their Tyrant's Praiſe; 
Tho his proud Name on Altars may preſide, 
And thine ve wall'd by every rolling Tide; 
Thy Grave ſhall the vain Pageantry deſpiſe, 
Thy Grave, where that great God, thy Fortune, lyes. 
Even thoſe who kneel not to the Gods above, 
180 Nor offer Sacrifice or Pray'r to Jove, 
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To the Bidental bend their humble Eyes, 

And worſhip where the bury'd Thunder lyes. 
Perhaps Fate wills, in Honour to thy Fame, 

No Marble ſhall record thy mighty Name. 

So may thy Duſt, e' er long, be worn away, 

And all Remembrance of thy Wrongs decay: 

Perhaps a better Age ſhall come, when none 

Shall think thee ever laid beneath this Stone ; 


When Ag ypt's Boaſt of Pompey's Tomb, ſhall prove 
As unbeliev'd a Tale, as Crete relates of Jove. 
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The Poet having ended the foregoing Book with the Death of 
Pompey, begins this with his Apotheoſis; from thence, 
after a ſhort Account of Cato's gathering up the Relicks of 
tbe Battel of Pharſalia, and tranſporting them to Cyrene 
in Africa, he goes on to deſcribe Cornelia's Paſſion upon 
the Death of her Husband. Among ft other things, ſhe in- 
forms his Son Sextus of his Father's laſt Commanas, to 
continue the War in Defence of the Commonwealth. Sex- 
tus ſets ſail for Cato's Camp, where he meets his elder 
Brother Cn. Pompeius, and acquaits him with the Fate 
of their Father. Upon this Occaſion the Poet deſcribes the 
Hage of the elder Pompey, and the Diſorders that happen d 
in the Camp, both which Cato 1 lo prevent any 
future Inconvenience of this kind, he reſoFces to put them 
pon Action, and in order to that to join with Juba. A 
ter a Deſcription of the Syrts, and their dangerous Paſſage 
by *em, follows Cato's Speech to encourage the Soldiers to 
inarch through the Deſarts of 7 then an Account of 
Libya, he Deſarts, and their March. In the middle of 
which is a beautiful Dizreſſion concerning the Temple of Ju- 
piter-Ammon, with Labienus's Perſuaſion to Cato to 
enquire of the Oracle concerning the Event of the War, and 
Cato's famous Anſwer. From thence, after a warm Elog y 
pon Cato, the Author goes on to the Account of the Origi- 
1al of Serpents ia Africk; and this, with the Deſcription 
of their carions Kinds, and the ſeveral Deaths of the Soldi- 
ors by em, 1s perhaps the moſt poetical Part of this whole 
Jan. At Leptis he leaves Cato, and returns to Czfar, 
whom he brings into Ægypt, after having ſhewn him the 
Ruins of Troy, and from thence taken an * ion to ſpeak 

_ well of Poetry in General, and himſelf in Particular. Czfar, 
pon his Arrical on the Coaſt of Aigypt, is met by an 
{Alinbaſſador from Ptolemy with Pompey's Head. He 
1eceres the Preſent (according to Lucan) with a feign'd 
Abborrence, and concludes the Book with Tears, and a 
joerg Grief for the Misfortune of ſo great a Man. 
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OR in the dying Embers of its Pile 
Slept the great Soul upon the 
Banks of Nile, 
Nor longer, by the Earthly Parts 
re{train'd, 
Amidſt its wretched Reliques was 
detain'd; 
But active, and impatient of Delay, 
Shot from the mould'ring Heap,and upwards urg'd its way. 
Far in thoſe Azure Regions of the Air 
Which border on the rowling ſtarry Sphere, 
Beyond our Orb, and nearer to that height, 
Where Cinthia drives around her Silver Light; 
Their happy Seats the Demy-Gods poſſeſs, 
Refin d by Virtue, and prepar'd for Bliſs; 
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Of Life unblam'd, a pure and pious Race, | 

Worthy that lower Heav'n and Stars to grace, 
Divine, and equal to the glorious Place. | 

There Pompey's Soul, adorn'd with heav'nly Light, 

Soon {hone among the reſt, and as the reſt was bright. 

New to the bleſt Aboad, with Wonder fill'd, 

The Stars and moving Planets he beheld; 


Then looking down on the Sun's feeble Ray, 1 
Survey'd our dusky, taint, imperfect Day, | 
And under what a Cloud of Night we lay. | 
But when he law, how on the Shoar forlorn 
His headleſs Trunk was caſt for publick Scorn; 

When he beheld, how envious Fortune, ſtill, 

Took Pains to uſe a ſenſeleſs Carcaſs ill, 
He ſmil'd at the vain Malice of his Foe, 
And pity'd impotent Mankind below. 
Then lightly pafling o'er Amathia's Plain, 
30 His flying Navy ſcatter'd on the Main, 
And cruel Ceſar's Tents; he fix'd at laſt 
His Reſidence in Brutus facred Breaſt: 
There brooding o'er his Country's Wrongs he fate, 
The State's Avenger, and the Tyrant's Fate; 

There mourntul Rome might ſtill her Pompey find, 
There, and in Cato's tree unconquer'd Mind. 

He, while in deep ſuſpence the World yet lay, 
Anxious and doubtful whom it ſhould obey, 
Hatred avow'd to Pompey's ſelf did bear, 

4o Tho his Companion in the Common War, 
Tho'. by the Senate's juſt Command, they ſtood 
Ergag'd together for the Publick Good; 
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But dread Pharſalia did all Doubts decide, 

And firmly fix d him to the vanquiſh'd Side. 

His helpleſs Country, like an Orphan left, 45 
Friendleſs and poor, of all Support bereft, 

He took and cheriſh'd with a Father's Care. 


He comforted, he bad her not to fear; | 
And taught her feeble Hands, once more the Trade of War. 
Nor luſt of Empire did his Courage ſway, © 
Nor Hate, nor proud Repugnance to Obey : 

Paſſions and private Int'reſt he forgot; 

Not for himſelf, but Liberty, he tought. 


Streight to Corcyra's Port his way he bent; 


The ſwift advancing Victor to prevent; 

Who marching ſudden on, to new Succeſs, 

The ſcatter d Legions might with Eaſe oppreſs; 
There, with the Ruins of Aimathia's Field, 

The flying Hoſt, a thouſand Ships he fill'd. 

Who that from Land, with Wonder, had deſcry'd 
The Paſſing Fleet, in all its Naval Pride, 
Stretch'd wide, and o'er the diſtant Ocean ſpread- 
Cou'd have believ d thoſe mighty Numbers fled ? 
Malea o erpaſt, and the 7enarian Shore, 

With ſwelling Sails he for Cythera bore: 

Then Crete he ſaw, and with a Northern Wind 
Soon left the tam'd Dictæan Iſle behind. 

Urg'd by the bold Phycuntine's churliſh Pride, 
(Their Shores, their Haven, to his Fleet deny'd) 
The Chief reveng'd the Wrong, and as he pals'd, 
Laid their unhoſpitable City Waſte. 
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Thence wafted forward, to the Coaſt he came 
Which took of old from Palinure its Name. 
Nor ſtaly this Monument alone 

Can boaſt, ſince Libya's Palmure has ſhown 


Her peaceful Shores were to the Trojan known.) 
From hence they ſoon deſcry, with doubttul Pain, 
Another Navy on the diſtant Main. 

Anxious they ſtand, and now expect the Foe, 

Nous their Companions in the publick Woe: 
The Victor's haſte enclines em moſt to Fear; 
Each Veſſel ſeems a hoſtile Face to wear, 

And cv'ry Sail they ſpy, they fancy Cæſar there. 
But oh! Thoſe Ships a diff rent Burthen bore, 

*5 A mournful Freight they wafted to the Shore: 
Sorrows, that might Tears, ev'n from Cato, gain, 
And teach the rigid Stoick to complain. 

When long the fad Corneha's Pray'rs, in vain, 
Had try'd the flying Navy to detain, 

92 With Sextus long had ſtrove, and long implor'd, 
To wait the Relicks of her murder'd Lord; 

The Waves, perchance, might the dear Pledge reſtore, 
And waft him bleeding from the faithleſs Shore: 
Still Griet and Love their various Hopes inſpire, 

2; Till the beholds her Pompey's fun' ral Fire, 

Till on the Land ſhe ſees th ignoble Flame 
Aicend, unequal to the Heroe's Name ; 
Then into juſt Complaints at length ſhe broke, 
And thus with pious Indignation ſpoke. 

„ Oh Fortune! doſt thou then diſdain t'afford 
My Love's laſt Office to my deareſt Lord? 
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Am I one chaſt, one laſt Embrace deny'd? 

Shall I not lay me by his Clay-cold Side, 

Nor Tears to bathe his gaping Wounds provide? | 
Am 1 unworthy the fad Torch to bear, j 05 
To light the Flame, and burn my flowing Hair * 
To gather from the Shore the noble Spoil, 

And place it decent on the fatal Pile? 

Shall not his Bones and ſacred Dutt be born, 

In this fad Boſom, to their peaceful Urn? 
Whate'er the laſt conſuming Flame {hall leave, 
Shall not this widow'd Hand by Right receive, 
And to the Gods the precious Relicks give ? 
Perhaps, this laſt Reſpect which I ſhould ſhow, 
Some vile Egyptian Hand does now beſtow, | 
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Injurious to the Roman Shade below. 
Happy, my Craſſus, were thy Bones, which lay 
Expos d to Parthian Birds and Beaſts of Prey 
Here the laſt Rites the cruel Gods allow, 

And for a Curſe my Pompey's Pile beſtow. 

For ever will the ſame ſad Fate return ? 

Still an unburied Husband muſt I mourn, n, > 
And weep my Sorrows o'er an empty Urn? | 
But why ſhould Tombs be built, or Urns be made? 
Does Grief like mine require their feeble Aid? 12 
s he not lodg d, thou Wretch! within thy Heart, 

And fix'd in ev'ry deareſt vital Part? 

O'er Monuments ſurviving Wives may grieve; 

She ne'er will need em, who diſdains to live. 

But oh! behold where yon' malignant Flames 122 


Caſt feebly forth their mean inglorious Beams: 


From 
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From my lov'd Lord, his dear Remains, they rite: 
And bring my Pompey to my weeping Eyes; 
And now they ſink, the languid Lights decay, 

135 The cloudy Smoak all Eaſtward rolls away, 


—— — 


And wafts my Heroe to the Riſing Day. 
Me too the Winds demand, with freſſi ning Gales, 
Envious they call, and ſtretch the ſwelling Sails. 
No Land on Earth ſeems dear as Ezypt now, 
142 No Land that Crowns and Triumphs did beſtow, > 
And with new Laurels bound my Pompey's Brow. | 
That happy Pompey to my Thoughts is loſt, 
He that is left, lyes dead on yonder Coalt ; 
He, only he, is all I now demand, 
:45 For him I linger near this curſed Land: 
Endear'd by Crimes, tor Horrors lov'd the more, 
cannot, will not, leave the Pharian Shore. 
Thou, , thou ſhalt prove the Chance of War, 
And thro' the World thy Father's Enſigns bear, 
Then hear his laſt Command, entruſted to my Care. 


— — 4 


«« When cer my laſt, my fatal Hour ſhall come, 
Arm you, my Sons, for Liberty and Rome; 
« While one ſhall of our Free-born Race remain. 
Let him prevent the Tyrant Czſar's Reign. 

155 « From each free City round, from ev'ry Land, 
«« Their warlike Aid in Pompey's Name demand. 
<< Theſe are the Parties, theſe the Friends he leaves, 
his Legacy your dying Father gives. 


. 
| 


+ Hors of my Fame, my Sons, ſhall wage my War. | 


« Only 


+ It tor the Sca's wide Rule your Arms you bcar, 


162 © \ Pompey ne'er can want a Navy there, 
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« Only be bold, unconquer'd in the Fight, 

« And, like your Father, ſtill defend the Right. 
«To Cato, if for Liberty he ſtand, 

“Submit, and yield you to his ruling Hand, 

« Brave, Juſt, and only worthy to command. 

At length to thee, my Pompey, I am Juſt, 

I have ſurvivd, and well diſcharg'd my Truſt ; 

Thro' Chaos now, and the dark Realms below 

To tollow thee; a willing Shade I go: 

It longer with a lingring Fate I ſtrive, 

'Tis but to prove the Pain of b'ing alive, 

'Tis to be Curs'd, for daring to ſurvive. 

She, who could bear to ſee thy Wounds, and live, 

New Proofs of Love, and fatal Grief ſhall give. 

Nor need ſhe fly for Succour to the Sword, 

The ſteepy Precipice, and deadly Cord; 

She from her ſelf ſhall find her own Relief, 

And ſcorns to die of any Death but Grief. 

So ſaid the Matron; and about her Head 

Her Veil the draws, her mournful Eyes to ſhade. 

Reſolv'd to ſhroud in thickeſt Shades her Woe, 

She ſeeks the Ship's deep darkſom Hold below : 

There lonely left, at leiſure to complain, 

She hugs her Sorrows, and enjoys her Pain; 

Still with freſh Tears the living Grief wou'd feed, 

And fondly loves it, in her Husband's ſtead. 

In vain the beating Surges rage aloud, 

And ſwelling Eurus grumbles in the Shroud ; 

Her, nor the Waves beneath, nor Winds above; 

Nor all the noiſie Cries of Fear can move: 
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In ſullen Peace compos'd for Death ſhe lyes, 
And waiting, longs to hear the Tempeſt riſe; 
Then hopes the Seamens Vows ſhall all be croſt, 
195 Prays tor the Storm, and withes to be loſt. 
Son from the Pharian Coaſt the Navy bore, 
And tought thro' foamy Seas the Cyprian Shore; 
Soft Eaſtern Gales prevailing thence alone, 
To Cato's Camp and Libya waft em on. 
:0o With mournful Looks from Land, (as oft, we know, 
A ſad Prophetick Spirit waits on Woe,) 
Pompey, his Brother and the Fleet beheld, 
Now near advancing o'er the Wat'ry Field: 
Streight to the Beach with headlong haſte he flies, 
205 Where is our Father, Sextus, where? he cries: 
Do we yet Live? Stands yet the Sov'raign State? 
Or docs the World, with Pompey, yield to Fate? 
Sink we at length before the Conqu'ring Foe? 
And is the Mighty Head of Rome laid low? 
He laid; the mournful Brother thus reply'd; 
O happy thou! whom Lands and Seas divide 
From Wocs, which did to theſe ſad Eyes betide. 
Thele Eyes! which of their Horror ſtill complain, 
Since they beheld our Godlike Father ſlain. 
:15 Nor did his Fate an equal Death afford, 
Nor ſuffer d him to fall by Cæſar's Sword. 
Truſting in vain to hoſpitable Gods, 
He dy d, oppreſs d by vile Egyptian Odds: 
By the curs'd Monarch of Nils ſlimy Wave 
::0 He tcll, a Victim to the Crown he gave. 
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Yes, I beheld the dire, the bloody Deed ; 
Theſe Eyes beheld our valiant Father bleed: 
Amaz d I look d, and ſcarce believ'd my Fear, | 
Nor thought th' Egyptian cou'd fo greatly dare; > 
But ſtill J look d, and fancy'd Cæſar there. 
But oh! not all is Wounds ſo much did move, 
Pierc'd my fad Soul, and {truck my Filial Love, 
As that his venerable Head they bear, 
Their wanton Trophy, fix'd upon a Spear; 


Thro' ev'ry Town 'tis ſhown, the Vulgar's Sport, 230 
And the lewd Laughter of the Tyrant's Court. 

'Tis ſaid, that Ptolemy preſerves this Prize, 

Proof of the Deed, to glut the Victor's Eyes. 

The Body, whether rent or born away, 

By foul Eg yptian Dogs, and Birds of Prey; 235 
Whether within their greedy Maws entomb'd, 
Or by thoſe wretched Flames, we faw, conſum'd; 
Its Fate as yet we know not, but forgive: 

That Crime unpuniſh'd, to the Gods we leave, 


— 


'Tis for the Part preſerv'd alone we grieve. 240 


nn 


Scarce had he ended thus, when Pompey, warm 
With noble Fury, calls aloud to Arm; 
Nor ſeeks in Sighs and helpleſs Tears Reliet, 
But thus in pious Rage expreſs'd his Griet. 
Hence all aboard, and haſte to put to Sea, 245 
Urge on againſt the Winds our adverſe Way ; 
With me let ev'ry Roman Leader go, 


Since Civil Wars were ne'er ſo juſt as now. 
Pompey's unbury'd Relicks ask your Aid, 
Call for due Rites and Honours to be paid. 250 


Let 
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Let Egypt's Tyrant pour a purple Flood, 

And ſooth the Ghoſt with his inglorious Blood. 

Not Alexander ſhall his Prieſts defend, 

Forc'd from his Golden Shrine he ſhall deſcend: 
:35 In Mareotis deep I'll plunge him down, 


Deep in the ſluggiſh Waves the Royal Carcaſs drown. 


From his proud Pyramid Amaſir torn, 
With his long Dynaſties my Rage ſhall mourn, 
And floating down their muddy Nile be born. 
6 Each ſtately Tomb and Monumental Stone, 
For thee, unburied Pompey, ſhall atone. 
[/ir, no more, ſhall draw the cheated Crowd, 
Nor God Ofr:s in his Linnen Shrowd; 
Stript of their Shrines, with Scorn they ſhall be caſt, 
265 To be by ignominious Hands defac'd: 
Their holy Apts of Diviner Breed, 
To Pompey's Duſt a Sacrifice ſhall bleed, 
While burning Deities the Flame {hall feed. 
Waſte ſhall the Land be laid, and never know 
270 The Tiller's Care, nor feel the crooked Plow; 
None ſhall be left for whom the Nile may flow: 
Till the Gods baniſh'd, and the People gone, 
Ez ypt to Pompey thall be left alone. 
He ſaid; then haſty to Revenge he flew, 
75 And Seaward out the ready Navy drew; 
But cooler Cato did the Youth aſſwage, 
And praiſing much, compreſt his filial Rage. 
Mean time the Shores, the Seas, and Skies around, 
With mourntul Cries for Pompey's Death reſound. 
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A rare Example have their Sorrows ſhown, 

Yet in no Age beſide, nor People known, 

How falling Pow'r did with Compaſſion meet, 
And Crowds deplor'd the Ruins of the Great. 
But when the ſad Cornelia firſt appear'd, 

When on the Deck her mournful Head the rear'd, 
Her Locks hung rudely o'er the Matron's Face, 
With all the Pomp of Griet's diſorder d Grace; 
When they beheld her, waſted quite with Woe, 
And ſpent with Tears that never ceas'd to flow, 
Again they feel their Loſs, again complain, 


And Heav'n and Earth ring with their Cries again. 


Soon as ſhe landed on the friendly Strand, 

Her Lord's laſt Rites employ her pious Hand ; 

To his dear Shade ſhe builds a fun'ral Pile, 

And decks it proud with many a noble Spoil. 
There ſhon his Arms with antick Gold inlaid, 
There the rich Robes which ſhe her ſelf had made; 


Robes to Imperial ove in Triumph erſt diſplay d: 


The Relicks of his paſt victgrious Days, 

Now this his lateſt Trophy ſerve to raiſe, 

And in one common Flame together blaze. 
Such was the weeping Matron's pious Care: 
The Soldiers, taught by her, their Fires prepare; 
To every valiant Friend a Pile they build, 

That fell tor Rome in curs'd Pharſalia's Field: 


And, grateful to the wandring Shades, aſcend. 
So when Appulian Hinds, with Art, renew 
The wintry Paſtures to their verdant Hue, 
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Stretch'd wide along the Shores, the Flames extend, 
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319 That Flow'rs may riſe, and ſpringing Graſs return, 
With ſpreading Flames the wither'd Fields they burn, 
Garganus then and lofty Yultur blaze, 
And draw the diſtant wondring Swains to gaze; 
Far are the glitt'ring Fires deſcry'd by Night; 
* And gild the dusky Skies around with Light. 
But oh! not all the Sorrows of the Crowd 
That ſpoke their free impatient Thoughts aloud, 
That tax'd the Gods, as Authors of their Woe, 
And charg'd em with Neglect of Things below; 
325 Not all the Marks of the wild Peoples Love, 
The Hero's Soul, like Cato's Praiſe, could move: 
Few were his Words, but from an honeſt Heart, 
Where Faction and where Favour had no Part, | 
But Truth made up for Paſſion and for Art. 
325 We've loſt a Roman Citizen (he ſaid) 
One of the nobleſt of that Name 1s dead; 
Who, tho' not equal to our Fathers found, 
Nor by their ſtricteſt Rules of Juſtice bound, 
Yet from his Faults this Benefit we draw, } 
He, for his Country's Good, tranſgreſs'd her Law, 
To keep a bold licentious Age in Awe. 
kome held her Freedom ſtill, tho he was great; 
He ſway d the Senate, but they rul'd the State. 
When Crouds were willing to have worn his Chain, 
335 He chole his private Station to retain, 
That all might tree, and equal all remain. 
War's boundleſs Pow'r he never ſought to ule; 
Nor ask d, but what the People might refuſe: 
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Much he poſſeſs d, and wealthy was his Store, f 
Yet ſtill he gather d but to give the more, > 349 
And Rome, while he was rich, could ne'er be poor. | 
He drew the Sword, but knew its Rage to charm, 

And lov'd Peace beſt, when he was forc'd to Arm; 
Unmov'd with all the glittering Pomp of Power, 

He took with Joy, but laid it down with more: 

His chaſter Houſhold and his frugal Board, 
Nor Lewdnels did, nor Luxury afford, > 
Ev'n in the higheſt Fortunes of their Lord, | 
His noble Name, his Country's Honour grown, 
Was venerably round the Nations known, * 
And as Rome's faireſt Light and brighteſt Glory ſhone. | 
When betwixt Marius and fierce Sylla toſt, 

The Commonwealth her ancient Freedom loft, 

Some Shadow yet was left, ſome Shew of Pow'r; 


Now ev'n the Name with Popey is no more: 355 


Senate and People all at once are gone, 

Nor need the Tyrant bluſh to mount the Throne 

Oh happy Pompey! happy in thy Fate, 

Happy by falling with the falling State, 

Thy Death a Benefit the Gods did grant, 360 
Thou might'{ have liv'd thoſe Pharian Swords to want. 
Freedom, at leaſt, thou doſt by dying gain, 

Nor liv'ſt to ſee thy Julias Father reign; 

Free Death is Man's firſt Bliſs the next is to be {lain. 
Such Mercy only, I from Juba crave, 365 
(If Fortune ſhould ordain me Juba's Slave) 

To Czſar let him ſhew, but ſhew me dead, 

And keep my Carcaſe, ſo he takes my Head 
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He faid, and pleas'd the noble Shade below, 
v More than a thouſand Orators could do; 
Tho 7ully too had lent his charming Tongue, 


And Rome's full Forum with his Praiſe had rung. 


But Diſcord new infects the ſullen Crowd, 
And now they tell their Diſcontents aloud: 

3-5 When 7archon firſt his flying Enſigns bore, 
Call'd out to march, and haſten'd to the Shore; 
Him Caro thus, purſuing as he mov'd, 

Sternly beſpoke, and juſtly thus reprov'd. 
Oh reſtleſs Author of the roving War, 

go Doſt thou again Piratick Arms prepare? 
Pompey, thy Terror and thy Scourge, 1s gone, 
And now thou hop'ſt to rule the Seas alone. 

He ſaid, and bent his Frown upon the reſt, 
Of whom one bolder thus the Chief addreſs'd, 
385 And thus their Wearineſs of War confeſs'd. 
For Pompey's fake (nor thou diſdain to hear) 
The Civil War we wage, theſe Arms we bear; 
Him we preterr'd to Peace: But (Cato) now, 
That Caule, that Maſter of our Arms lyes low. 
ys Let us no more our abſent Country mourn, 
But to our Homes and Houſhold-Gods return 


And the dear Pledges of the Nuptial Bed. 
For oh! what Period can the War attend, 


39; Which nor Pharſaha's Field nor Pompey's Death can end? 


The better Times of flying Lite are paſt, 
Let Death come gently on in Peace at laſt. 
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To the chaſt Arms from whoſe Embrace we fled, 
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Let Age at length with providential Care 

The neceſſary Pile and Urn prepare, 

All Rites, the cruel Civil War denies; 

Part ev'n of Pompey yet unbury'd lyes. 

Tho' vanquiſh'd, yet by no Barbarian Hand. 

We fear not Exile in a foreign Land, 

Nor are our Necks by Fortune now beſpoke; 

To bear the Scythian or Armenian Y oke; 

The Victor ſtill a Citizen we own, 

And yield Obedience to the Roman Gown. 

While Pompey liv'd, he bore. the Sov'reign Sway ; 
Ceſar was next, and him we now obey; 

With Reverence be the ſacred Shade ador'd, 

But War has giv'n us now another Lord: 

To Cæſar and ſuperior Chance we yield: 

All was determin'd in Emathia's Field. 

Nor {hall our Arms on other Leaders wait, 

Nor for uncertain Hopes moleſt the State, | 415 
We follow'd Pompey once, but now we follow Fatc. 
What Terms, what Safety can we hope for now, 
But what the Victor's Mercy ſhall allow? 
Once Pompey's Preſence juſtify d the Cauſe, 
Then fought we for our Liberties and Laws; 
With him the Honours of that Cauſe lye dead, 
And all the Sanctity of War is fled. 

It, Cato, thou for Rome theſe Arms doſt bear, 

If ſtill, thy Country only be thy Care, 

Seek we the Legions where Rome's Enſigns fly, 
Where her proud Eagles wave their Wings on high. 
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No matter who to Pompey's Pow'r ſucceeds, 
We follow where a Roman Conſul leads. 
This faid, he leap'd aboard; the youthful Sort 

+32 Join in his Flight, and haſte to leave the Port; 

The ſenſeleſs Crowd their Liberty diſdain, 

And long to wear victorious Ceſar's Chain. 

Tyranmick Pow'r now ſudden feem'd to threat | 

The ancient Glories of Rome's free-born State, > 
Till Cato ſpoke, and thus deferr'd her Fate. | 

Did then your Vows and ſervile Pray'rs conſpire 

Nought but a haughty Maſter to deſire? 

Did you, when eager for the Battle, come 

The Slaves of Pompey, not the Friends of Rome ? 
Nos weary of the Toil, from War you fly, 

And idly lay your uſeleſs Armour by; 

Your Hands neglect to wield the ſhining Sword, 

Nor can you fight but for a King and Lord. 

Some mighty Chief you want, for whom to ſweat; 
++ Your ſelves you know not, or at leaſt forget, 

And fondly bleed, that others may be great: 

Meanly you toil, to give your ſelves away; 

And dic, to leave the World a Tyrant's Prey. 

The Gods and Fortune do at length afford 
452 A Cauſe moſt worthy of a Roman Sword. 
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At length tis fate to conquer. Pompey now 
Cannot, by your Succels, too potent grow ; 
Yet now, 1gnobly, you with-hold your Hands, 
When nearer Liberty your Aid demands. 

Oft three who durſt the Sovereign Pow'r invade, 
Two by your Fortune's kinder Doom lye dead ; 
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And ſhall the Pharian Sword and Parthian Bow 

Do more for Liberty and Rome, than you? 

Baſe as ye are, in vile Subjection go, 

And ſcorn what Ptolomy did ill beſtow. 462 

Ignobly Innocent, and meanly Good, 

You durſt not ſtain your hardy Hands in Blood; 

Feebly a while you fought, but foon did yield, 

And fled the firſt from dire Pharfalia's Field; 

Go then ſecure, for Cæſar will be good, 465 

Will pardon thoſe who are with Eaſe ſubdu'd; 

The pitying Victor will in Mercy ſpare 

The Wretch, who never durft provoke his War. 

Go, ſordid Slaves! one lordly Maſter gone, 

Like Heirlooms go from Father to the Son: 470 

Still to enhance your ſervile Merit more, 

Bear {ad Corneha weeping from the Shore ; 

Meanly for Hire expoſe the Matron's Life, 

Metellus Daughter ſell, and Pompey's Wife; 

Take too his Sons: Let Cæſar find in you 475 

Wretches that may ev Pralamy out- do. 

But let not my devoted Life be ſpard, 

The Tyrant greatly ſhall that Deed reward; 

Such 1s the Price of Cato's hated Head, 

That all your former Wars thall well be paid; 

Kill me, and in my Blood do Cæſar Right, 

Tis mean to have no other Guilt but Flight. 
He ſaid, and ſtopp'd the flying Naval Power; 

Back they return'd, repenting, to the Shore. 

As when the Bees their waxen Town forſake, 485 

Careleſs in Air their wandring Way they take. 
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No more in cluſtring Swarms condens'd they fly, 
But fleet uncertain thro' the various Sky; 
No more from Flow'rs they ſuck the liquid Sweet, 

499 But all their Care and Induſtry forget: 

Then if at length the tinkling Braſs they hear, 
With ſwift Amaze their Flight they ſoon forbear ; 
Sudden their flow'ry Labours they renew, 

Hang on the Thyme, and ſip the balmy Dew. 

495 Mean time, ſecure on Hybla's fragrant Plain, 
With Joy exults the happy Shepherd Swain; 
Proud that his Art had thus preſerv'd his Store, 
He ſcorns to think his homely Cottage poor. 
With ſuch prevailing force did Cato's Care 

oo The fierce impatient Soldiers Minds prepare, 

To learn Obedience, and endure the War. 

And now their Minds, unknowing of Repoſe, 
With buſie Toll to exerciſe he choſe; 
Still with ſucceſſive Labours are they ply'd, 

5295 And oft in long and weary Marches try'd. 

Before Cyrene's Walls they now fit down; 1 
And here the Victor's Mercy well was ſhown, | 
He takes no Vengeance of the Captive Town; 
Patient he ſpares, and bids the Vanquiſh'd live, 

510 Since Cato, who could conquer, could forgive. 
Hence, Libyan Juba's Realms they mean t' explore, 
Juba, who borders on the ſwarthy Moor; 
But Nature's Boundaries the Journey ſtay, 

The are fix'd athwart the middle Way; 

Let led by daring Virtue on they preſs, 

Scorn Oppoſition, and ſtill hope Succeſs. 


When 
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When Nature's Hand the firſt Formation try'd, 
When Seas from Lands ſhe did at firſt divide, 
The Syrts, nor quite of Sea nor Land bereft, 
A mingled Maſs uncertain {till ſhe left; 
For nor the Land with Seas is quite o'er-{pread, 
Nor ſink the Waters deep their oozy Bed, 


The Site with neither, and with each complies, 

Doubtful and inacceſſible it lyes; | 

Or tis a Sea with Shallows bank'd around, 

Or tis a broken Land with Waters drown'd ; 

Here Shores advanc'd o'er Neptune's Rule we find, 

And there an inland Ocean lags behind. 

Thus Nature's Purpole by her ſelt deſtroy'd, 

Is uſeleſs to her ſelf and unimploy'd, 

And Part of her Creation ſtill is void. 

Perhaps, when firſt the World and Time began, 

Here ſwelling Tides and plenteous Waters ran ; 

But long confining on the burning Zone, 

The ſinking Seas have felt the neighb'ring Sun: 

Still by degrees we ſee how they decay, 

And ſcarce reſiſt the thirſty God of Day. 

Perhaps, in diſtant Ages, 'twill be found, 

When future Suns have run the burning Round, 

Theſe Syrts ſhall all be dry and ſolid Ground: 

Small are the Depths their ſcanty Waves retain; 

And Earth grows daily on the yielding Main. 
And now the loaden Fleet with active Oars 

Divide the liquid Plain, and leave the Shores. 


Nor Earth defends its Shore, nor lifts aloft its Head. 
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When cloudy Skies a gath'ring Storm preſage, 
And -1uy/ter from the South began to rage, 
Full from the Land the ſounding Tempeſt roars, 
Repels the ſwelling Surge, and ſweeps the Shores; 
The Wind purſues, drives on the rolling Sand, 
And gives new Limits to the growing Land. 
'Spight of the Seaman's Toil the Storm prevails; 
In vain with skilful Strength he hands the Sails, 
In vain the cordy Cables bind em fllt, 
At once it rips and rends em from the Maſt; 
At once the Winds the fluttering Canvas tear, 
Ihen whirl and whisk it thro' the ſportive Air. 
Some timely tor the riſing Rage prepar'd, 
Furl the looſe Sheet, and laſh it to the Yard: 
ln vain their Care; ſudden the furious Blaſt 
Snaps by the Board, and bears away the Maſt; 
Of Tackling, Sails, and Maſt, at once bereft, 
The Ship a naked helpleſs Hull is left. 
Forc'd round and round, ſhe quits her purpos'd Way, 
And bounds uncertain o'er the ſwelling Sea. 
But happier ſome a ſteady Courſe maintain, 
ho ſtand far out, and keep the deeper Main. 
Their Maſts they cut, and driving with the Tide, 
Safe o'er the Surge beneath the Tempeſt ride: 
In vain did, from the Southern Coaſt, their Foe, 
All black with Clouds, old ſtormy Auſter blow; 
Lowly ſecure amidſt the Waves they lay, 
Old Ocean heav'd his Back, and roll'd em on their Way. 
Some on the Shallows ſtrike, and doubtful ſtand, 
Part beat by Waves, part fix d upon the Sand. 
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Now pent amidſt the Shoals the Billows roar, 

Daſh on the Banks, and ſcorn the new made Shore: 

Now by the Wind driv'n on in heaps they ſwell, 

The ſtedfaſt Banks both Winds and Waves repel: 

Still with united Force they rage in vain, T7 
The ſandy Piles their Station fix'd maintain, | | 
And lift their Heads ſecure amidſt the watry Plain. | 
There ſcap'd from Seas, upon the faithleſs Strand, % 
With weeping Eyes the ſhipwreck'd Seamen ſtand. | 
And caſt aſhore; look vainly out for Land. 

Thus ſome were loſt; but far the greater Part, 
Preſerv'd from Danger by the Pilot's Art, 

Keep on their Courſe, a happier Fate partake: 
And reach in Safety the Tritonian Lake. 

Theſe Waters to the tuneful God are dear, 
Whoſe vocal Shell the Sea-green Nereids hear 
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Theſe Pallas loves, lo tells reporting Fame, 

Here firſt from Heav'n to Earth the Goddeſs came, 
(Heav'ns Neighbourhood the warmer Clime betrays, 
And ſpeaks the nearer Suns immediate Rays) 

Here her firſt Footſteps on the Brink ſhe ſtaid, \ 
Here in the watry Glaſs her Form furvey'd, 

And call 'd het ſelf, from hence, the chafte 7ritonian Maid. 
Here Lethe's Streams from ſecret Springs below, b 
Riſe to the Light; here heavily, and ſlow, | FIR 
The ſilent dull forgetful Waters flow. | 
Here, by the wakefal Dragon kept of old, 
Heſperian Plants grew rich with living Gold; 
Long ſince; the Fruit was from the Branches torn. 
And now the Gardens their loſt Honours mourn. 
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Such was in ancient Times the Tale receiv'd, 
Such by our good Forefathers was believ'd; 
Nor let Enquirers the Tradition wrong, 
Or dare to queſtion, now, the Poct's ſacred Song. 
gi Then take it for a Truth, the wealthy Wood, 
Here under golden Boughs low bending ſtood ; 
On ſome large Tree his Folds the Serpent wound, 
The fair Heſperian Virgins watch'd around, 
And join'd to guard the rich forbidden Ground. 
51; But great Alcides came to end their Care, 
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Strip'd the gay Grove, and left the Branches bare; 

Then back returning ſought the Argrve Shore, 

And the bright Spoil to proud Euriſibeus bore. 
Theſe famous Regions and the yrs o'erpaſt, 

They reach'd the Garamantian Coaſt at laſt ; 
Here, under Pompey's Care the Navy lyes, 
Beneath the gentleſt Chime of Lbya's Skies. 

But Cato's Soul, by Dangers unreſtrain'd, 
Eaſe and a dull unactive Life diſdain d. 

5; His daring Virtue urges to go on, 
Thro' Delart Lands, and Nations yet unknown; 
To march, and prove th' unhoſpitable Ground, 
To ſhun the yrts, and lead the Soldier round. 
Since now tempeſtuous Seaſons vex the Sea, 

o And the declining Year forbids the watry Way; 
He ſces the cloudy drizling Winter near, 
And hopes kind Rains may cool the ſultry Air: 
So happ'ly may they journey on ſecure, 

Nor burning Heats, nor killing Froſts endure; 
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But while cool Winds the Winter's Breath ſupplies, | 635 
With gentle Warmth the Libyan Sun may riſe; > 
And both may join and temper well the Skies. 

But e' er the toillom March he undertook; 
The Heroe thus the liſtning Hoaſt beſpoke: 

Fellows in Arms! whoſe Bliſs, whole chiefeſt Good 640 
Is Rome's Detence, and Freedom bought with Blood ; 
You, who, to die with Liberty, from far 
Have follow'd Cato in this fatal War; 
Be now tor Virtue's nobleſt Task prepar'd, 
For Labours many, perillous, and hard. 645 
Think thro' what burning Climes, what Wilds we go, 
No leafie Shades the naked Deſarts know, 
Nor filver Streams thro' lowry Meadows flow. 
But Horrors, there, and various Deaths abound. 
And Serpents guard th' unhoſpitable Ground. 650 
Hard is the Way; but thus our Fate demands; 
Rome and her Laws we ſeek amidſt theſe Sands. 
Let thoſe who, glowing with their Country's Love, 
Reſolve with me theſe dreadful Plains to prove, 
Nor of Return nor Safety once debate, 555 
But only dare to go, and leave the reſt to Fate. 
Think not I mean the Dangers to diſguiſe, 
Or hide em from the cheated Vulgar's Eyes: 
Thoſe, only thoſe, ſhall in my Fate partake, 
Who love the Daring for the Danger's ſake; 560 
Thoſe who can ſuffer all that worſt can come. 
And think it what they owe themſelves and Roe. 
If any yet ſhall doubt, or yet ſhall fear; 
It Lite be, more than Liberty, his Care; 


Ceccc Here. 
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553 Here, cer we journey further, let him ſtay, 
Inglorious let him, like a Slave, obey, 
And ſeck a Maſter in ſome ſafer Way. 
Forecmoit, behold, I lead you to the Toil, 
My Feet !hall foremoſt print the duſty Soil: 
Strike me the firſt, thou flaming God of Day, 
Firſt let me teel thy fierce, thy ſcorching Ray ; 
Ye living Poiſons all, ye ſnaky Train, 
Mect me the firſt upon the fatal Plain. 
In cv'ry Pain, which you my Warriors fear, 


573 Let me be firſt, and teach you how to bear. 


1 
8 


Who ſces me pant for Drought, or fainting firſt, 


Let him upbraid me, and complain of Thirſt. 

If der for Shelter to the Shades I fly, 

Me let him curſe, me, tor the ſultry Sky. 
£39 It while the weary Soldier marches on, 

Your Leader by diſtinguiſh'd Eafe be known, 


Forlake my Caule, and leave me there alone. 


—— — 


The Sands, the Serpents, Thirſt, and burning Heat, 


Are dear to Patience, and to Virtue ſweet; 


Virtue, that ſcorns on Cowards Terms to pleaſe, 


Or cheaply to be bought, or won with Eaſe; 
But then ſhe joys, then ſmiles upon her State, 
Then faireſt to her ſelf, then moſt compleat, 
When glorious Danger makes her truly great. 

So Libya's Plains alone ſhall wipe away 
The foul Diſhonours of Pharſaha's Day; 


So {hall your Courage now, tranſcend that Fear: 


You fled with Glory there, to Conquer here. 
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He ſaid; and hardy Love of Toil inſpir'd ; 
And ev'ry Breaſt with Godlike Ardor fir'd. 
Strait, careleſs of Return, without delay 
Thro' the wide Waſte he took his pathleſs Way 
Libya, ordain'd to be his laſt Retreat; 
Receives the Heroe, fearleſs of his Fate; 
Here the good Gods his laſt of Labours doom, 
Here ſhall his Bones and ſacred Duſt find room, 
And his great Head be hid, within an humble Tomb. 
If this large Globe be portion'd right by Fame, 
Then one third Part ſhall ſandy Libya claim: 
But if we count, as Suns deſcend and riſe; 
If we divide by Eaſt and Welt the Skies, 
Then with fair Europe, Libya ſhall combine, 
And both to make the Weſtern Half ſhall join. 
Whilſt wide-extended Aſia fills the reſt, 
Of all from Tanais to Nile poſleſt, 
And reigns ſole Emprels of the dawning Eaſt. 
Of all the Libyan Soil, the kindlieſt found 
Far to the Weſtern Seas extends its Bound; 
Where cooling Gales, where gentle ZLephyrs fly, 
And ſetting Suns adorn the gaudy Sky : 
And yet ev'n here no liquid Fountain's Vein 
Wells thro' the Soil, and gurgles v'er the Plain: 
But from our Northern Clime, our gentler Heav'n, 
Refreſhing Dews and fruitful Rains are drivin; 
All bleak, the God, cold Boreas, ſpreads his Wing; 
And with our Winter, gives the Libyan Spring. 
No wicked Wealth infects the ſimple Soil, 
Nor golden Ores diſcloſe their ſhining Spoil: 


Pure 
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Pure is the Glebe, tis Earth, and Earth alone, 
-25 To guilty Pride and Avarice unknown: 
There Citron Groves, the Native Riches, grow, 
There cool Retreats and fragrant Shades beſtow, 
And hoſpitably skreen their Gueſts below. 
Safe by their Leafy Office, long they ſtood 
% A ſacred, old, unviolated Wood, 
Till Roman Luxury to Africk paſt, 
And Foreign Axes laid their Honours waſte. 


— * & — 


Thus utmoſt Lands are ranfack'd, to afford 
The far-fetch'd Dainties, and the coſtly Board. 
735 But rude and waſteful all thoſe Regions lye 


That border on the Syrts, and feel too nigh 


— — 


| Their ſultry Summer Sun, and parching Sky. 
No Harveſt, there, the ſcatter'd Grain repays, 
[ But withering dies, and e'er it ſhoots decays: 

"+2 There never loves to ſpring the mantling Vine, 
Nor wanton Ringlets round her Elm to twine: 
The thirſty Duſt prevents the ſwelling Fruit, 

Drinks up the gen'rous Juice, and kills the Root; 
Thro' ſecret Veins no temp ring Moiſtures pals, 
Jo bind with viſcous Force the mould'ring Maſs 


But Genial Jove averſe, diſdains to ſmile, 
Forgets, and curſes the neglected Soil. 
Thence lazy Nature droops her idle Head, 
As ev'ry vegetable Senſe were dead : 
-52 Thence the wide dreary Plains one Viſage wear, 


Alike in Summer, Winter, Spring appear, 
Nor tcel the Turns of the revolving Year. 
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Thin Herbage here (for ſome ev'n here is found) 

Ihe Naſamonian Hinds collect around; 

A naked Race, and barbarous of Mind, 755 

That live upon the Lofles of Mankind: 

The Srts ſupply their Wants and Barren Soil, 

And ſtrow th' unhoſpitable Shores with Spoil. 

Trade they have none, but ready {till they ſtand, | 

Rapacious, to invade the wealthy Strand, FP 60 

And hold a Commerce, thus, with ev'ry diſtant Land. 
Thro' this dire Country Cato's Journey lay, 

Here he purſu'd, while Virtue led the Way. 

Here the bold Youth, led by his high Command, 

Fearleſs of Storms and raging Winds, by Land 763 

Repeat the Dangers of the ſwelling Main, 

And ſtrive with Storms, and raging Winds again. 

Here all at large, where nought reſtrains his Force, 

lImpetuous Auſter runs his rapid Courſe; 

Nor Mountains here, nor ſteadfaſt Rocks reſiſt, 570 

But free he ſweeps along the ſpacious Liſt. 

No ſtable Groves of ancient Oaks ariſe, 

To tire his Rage, and catch him as he flies; 

But wide, around, the naked Plains appear, 

Here fierce he drives unbounded thro' the Air, 

Roars, and exerts his dreadful Empire here. 

The whirling Duſt, like Waves in Eddies wrought, 

Riſing aloft, tothe mid Heav'n is caught; 

There hangs a ſullen Cloud; nor falls again, 

Nor breaks, lite gentle Vapours, into Rain. 780 

Gazing, the poor Inhabitant deſcries, 

Where high above his Land and Cottage flies; 

D dd dd Bereft, 


| 
| 775 
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Bereft, he fees his loſt Poſſeſſions there, 
From Earth tranſported, and now fix'd in Air. 
785 Not riſing Flames attempt a bolder Flight ; | 
Like Smoke by riſing Flames unlifted, light 1 
The Sands aſcend, and ſtain the Heav'ns with Night. 
But now, his utmoſt Pow'r and Rage to boaſt, 
The ſtormy God mvades the Roman Hoſt; 
-9 The Soldier yields, unequal to the Shock, 
And ftaggers at the Wind's {tupendous Stroke. 
Amaz'd he ſees that Earth, which lowly lay, 
Forc'd from beneath his Feet, and torn away. - 
Oh Libze! were thy.phant Surface bound, 
-95 And form' d 2 ſolid, cloſe compacted Ground; 
Or hadſt thou Racks, whaſe Hollows deep below, 
Wou'd draw thoſe ranging Winds that looſely blow; 
Their Fury, by thy firmer Mats oppos d, 
Or in thoſe dark infernal Caves inclos'd, 
$0 Thy certain Ruin wou'd at once compleat, 
Shake thy Foundations, and unfix thy Seat: 
But well thy flitting Plains have learn d to yield; | 
Thus, not contending, thou thy Place haft held, > 
Unkix'd art fix d, and flying keep ſt che Field. 
30; Helms, Spears and Shields, ſnatch d from the warlike Hoſt, 
Thro' Heav'n's wide Regions fr away were toſt; 
While diftant Nations, wih Rehgious Fear, 
Beheld em, as fam ; Prodigy jm Air, 
And thought the ( C 0 1 them denounc da War. 


1 Such hap'ly was the Chance, whach firſt ghd rail 
The pious Tale, in Prieſthy Numa's. Days: 


— 


| 


Such 
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Such were thoſe Shielts, and thus ; they came from Heay'n, 
A facred Chatge to young Patricidns givn; 
Perhaps, long ſince, to lawleſs Winds a prey, 
From far Barbarians were they fore d away; ; 
Then thro long airy Journits fafe did come, 
Jo cheat the Crowd with Miracles at Nome. 
Thus, wide o'er Le, rag d the ſtormy South, 

Thus ev'ry way Affalld the Latian Youth: 

Each ſev'ral Method for Deferice they try, L20 
Now wrap their Garments tight, now cloſe they lye: 
Now ſinking to the Earth with weight they preſs, 
Now claſp it to em with a ſtrong Embrace, 
Scarce in that Poſture fafe; the driving Blaſt 
Bears hard, and almoſt heaves em off at left, 
Mean time a fandy Flood comes rolling on, 


And ſwelling Heaps the proſtrate Legions drown; 
New to the ſudden Danger, and Aiſmaid, 
ö $30 


8315 


The frighted Soldier haſty calls for Aid, 


Heaves at the Hill, and ſtruggling rears his Head. 
Soon ſhoots the growing Pile, and rear d on high, 
Lifts up its lofty Summit to the Sky: 
High fandy Walls, like Forts, their Pafſfage ſtay, 
And riſing Mountains intercept their Way: 
The certain Bounds which 1 2 guide, ? 835 
The moving Earth and duft ' Deluge hide __ 
So Landmarks fink bebe the f rs 
* hoe Fir": . 


As thro mid Seas uncerts hey moye, 

Led only by Joe's ſacred 11 above: 

Part ev'n of them the Libyan Clime denies, ? $40 
Forbids their native Northern Stars to riſc, | 
And ſhades the well-known Luſtre from their E yes. | 


Now 


_ a . 
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Now near approaching to the burning Zone, 
To warmer, calmer Skies they journey d on. 

845 The ſlackning Storms the neighb'ring Sun confeſs, |} 
The Heat ſtrikes fiercer, and the Winds grow leſs, 
Whilſt parching Thirſt and fainting Sweats increaſe. 
As forward on the weary Way they went, 

Panting with Drought; and all with Labour ſpent, 
350 Amidſt the Deſart, deſolate and dry, 
One chanc'd a little trickling Spring to {py : 
Proud of the Prize, he drain'd the ſcanty Store, 
And in his Helmet to the Chieftain bore. 
Around, in Crowds, the thirſty Legions ſtood, 
355 Their Throats and clammy Jaws with Duſt beſtrew'd, 
And all with wiſhful Eyes the liquid Treaſure view'd. 
Around the Leader caſt his careful Look, 
Sternly, the tempting envy'd Gift he took, 
Held it, and thus the Giver fierce beſpoke: 
360 And think'ſt thou then that I want Virtue moſt ! 


Am I the meaneſt of this Roman Hoſt ! 
Am I the firſt ſoft Coward that complains ! 
That ſhrinks, unequal to theſe glorious Pains ! 
Am ] in Eaſe and Infamy the firſt! 1 
36; Rather be thou, Baſe as thou art, Accurs'd, > 
Thou that dar't Drink, when all beſide thee Thirſt, | 
He ſaid; and wrathful ftretching forth his Hand, 
Pour'd out the precious Draught upon the Sand. 
Well did the Water thus for all provide, 
370 Envy'd by none, while thus to all deny'd, 
A little thus the gen'ral Want ſupply'd. 
Now to the ſacred Temple they draw near, 
Whoſe only Altars Libyan Lands revere; 


. * 4 — — 


There, | 
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There, but unlike the Jove by Rome ador d, 
A Form uncouth, ſtands Heav'n's Almighty Lord 875 
No regal Enſigns grace his potent Hand, 
Nor ſhakes he there the Lightning's flamin g Brand; 
But, ruder to behold, a Horned Ram 
Belies the God, and Ammon is his Name. 
There tho he Reigns unrival'd and alone, 880 
O'er the rich Neighbours of the Torrid Zone; 
Tho' ſwarthy Azhiops are to him confin'd, 
With Araby the bleſt, and wealthy Inde; " 
Yet no proud Domes are rais'd, no Gems are ſeen, 
To blaze upon his Shrines with coſtly Sheen; 383 
But plain and poor, and unprophan'd he ſtood, 
Such as, to whom our great Fore-fathers bow d: 
A God of pious Times, and Days of Old, 
That keeps his Temple ſafe from Roman Gold. 
Here, and here only, thro' wide Libya's Space, 890 
Tall Trees, the Land, and verdant Herbage grace ; 
Here the looſe Sands by plenteous Springs are bound, 
Knit to a Maſs, and moulded into Ground: 
Here ſmiling Nature wears a fertile Dreſs, 
And all Things here the preſent God confeſs. 895 
Yet here the Sun to neither Pole declines, 
But from his Zenith vertically ſhines: 
Hence, ev'n the Trees no friendly Shelter yield, 
Scarce their own Trunks the leafie Branches ſhield; 
The Rays deſcend direct, all round embrace, 90⁰ 
And to a central Point the Shadow chace. 
Here equally the middle Line is found, 
To cut the Radiant Zodiack in its Round: 
„„ IT Here 
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Here unoblique the Hull and Scorpion riſe, 
905 Nor mount too {wift, nor leave too ſoon the Skies; 
Nor Libra do's too long the Ram attend, 
Nor bids the Maid the fiſhy Sign deſcend. 
The Boys and Centaur juſtly Time divide, 
And equally their ſev'ral Seaſons guide: 
910 Alike the Crab and wintry Goat return, 
Alike the Lyon and the flowing Urn. 
It any farther Nations yet are known, 
Beyond the Libyan Fires, and ſcorching Zone; 
Northward from them the Sun's bright Courle is made, 
915 And to the Southward ſtrikes the leaning Shade: 
There flow Bovtes, with his laſie Wain 
Deſcending, ſeems to reach the wat'ry Main. 
Of all the Lights which high above they ſee, | 
No Star whate'er from Neptune's Waves is free, [Sea. 


; 
j 


920 Thewhirling Axle drives'em round, and plunges in the 
Before the Temple's Entrance, at the Gate, | 
Attending Crowds of Eaſtern Pilgrims wait: 
Theſe from the horned God expect Relief; 
But all give way before the Latian Chiet. 

925 His Hoſt, (as Crowds are Superſtitious ſtill) 
Curious of Fate, of Future Good and III, > 
And fond to prove Prophetick Ammon's Skill, | 
Intreat their Leader to the God wou'd go, 

And from his Oracle Rome's Fortunes know: 

939 But Labienns chief the Thought approv'd, 

And thus the common Suit to Cato mov'd. 
Chance, and the Fortune of the Way, he ſaid, 
Have brought Jove's facred Counſels to our Aid: 
X This 


— 
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This Greateſt of the Gods, this Mighty Chiet, 
In each Diſtreſs ſhall be a ſure Relief; 935 


Shall point the diſtant Dangers from afar, 

And teach the future Fortunes of the War. 

To thee, Oh Caro! Pious! Wile! and Juſt! 

Their dark Decrees the cautious Gods ſhall truſt; 

To thee their Fore-determin'd Will ſhall tell: 949 
Their Will has been thy Law, and thou haſt kept it well. 
Fate bids thee now the Noble Thought improve; 

Fate brings thee here, to meet and talk with Fore. 

Inquire betimes, what various Chance ſhall come \ 

To Impious Czar, and thy native Rome; : 
Try to avert; at leaſt, thy Country's Doom. 
Ask if theſe Arms our Freedom {ſhall reſtore: 
Or elſe, if Laws and Right ſhall be no more. 


Be thy great Breaſt with Sacred Knowledge fraught, 


„ - 


To lead us in the wandring Maze of Thought: 950 
Thou, that to Virtue ever wert enclin'd, 1 
Learn what it 1s, how certainly defin'd, 8 
And leave ſome perfect Rule to guide Mankind. ö 


Full of the God that dwelt within his Breaſt, 
The Hero thus his ſecret Mind expreſs'd, 
And In- born Truths reveal d; Truths which might well 
Become ev'n Oracles themſelves to tell. 

Where wou'd thy fond, thy vain Enquiry go? 
What Myſtick Fate, what Secret wou'dſt thou know 
s it a Doubt if Death ſhou'd be my Doom, ] 959 
Rather than live till Kings and Bondage come, 
Rather than ſee a Tyrant crown'd in Nome? 


955 


| 
| 


Or 
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Or wou'dſt thou know if, what we value here, 
Life, be a Trifle hardly worth our Care? 

965 What by Old Age and Length of Days we gain, 
More than to lengthen out the Senſe of Pain? 
Or if this World, with all its Forces join'd, | 
The univerſal Malice of Mankind, > 
Can ſhake or hurt the brave and honeſt Mind? | 

970 If ſtable Virtue can her Ground maintain, 

While Fortune feebly threats and frowns in vain? 
If Truth and Juſtice with Uprightneſs dwell, 
And Honeſty conſiſt in meaning well? 
If Right be independent of Succeſs, 

975 And Conqueſt cannot make 1t more nor leſs? 
Are theſe, my Friend, the Secrets thou wou'dſt know, 
Thoſe Doubts for which to Oracles we go? 
'Tis known, tis plain, tis all already told, 


And horned Ammon can no more unfold. 
980 From God deriv'd, to God by Nature join'd, 
We act the Dictates of his mighty Mind : 
And tho' the Prieſts are mute, and Temples ſtill, 
God never wants a Voice to ſpeak his Will. 
When firſt we from the teeming Womb were brought, 
985 With in- born Precepts then our Souls were fraught, | 
And then the Maker his new Creatures taught. 
Then when he form'd, and gave us to be Men, 
He gave us all our uſeful Knowledge, Then. 
Can'ſt thou believe, the vaſt eternal Mind 
999 Was er to yyrts and Libyan Sands confin'd? 


7 
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That he would chuſe this waſte, this barren Ground. 

To teach the thin Inhabitants around, "4 

And leave his Truth in Wilds and Deſarts drown'd 

Is there a Place that God would chuſe to love | 

Beyond this Earth, the Seas, yon Heav'n above, ſ 995 

And virtuous Minds, the nobleſt Throne for ove? | 

Why ſeek we farther then? Behold around, 

How all thou ſee'ſt do's with the God abound, | 

Fove is alike in all, and always to be found. 3 

Let thoſe weak Minds, who live in Doubt and Fear, 10 

To juggling Prieſts for Oracles repair; 

One certain Hour of Death to each decreed, 

My fixt, my certain Soul from Doubt has freed. 

The Coward, and the Brave, are doom'd to fall; 

And when TJove told this Truth, he told us all. 

So ſpoke the Hero; and to keep his Word, 

Nor Ammon, nor his Oracle explor'd; 

But left the Crowd at freedom to believe, 

And take ſuch Anſwers as the Prieſt ſnou'd give. 
Foremoſt on foot he treads the burning Sand, 

Bearing his Arms in his own patient Hand; 

Scorning another's weary Neck to preſs, 

Or in a lazy Chariot loll at Eaſe: 

The panting Soldier to his Toil ſucceeds, 

Where no Command, but great Example leads. 

Sparing of Sleep, ſtill for the reſt he wakes, 

And at the Fountain, laſt, his. Thirſt he ſlakes; 

Whene'er by Chance ſome living Stream is found, 

He ſtands, and ſees the cooling Draughts go round, 
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1020 Stays till the laſt and meaneſt Drudge be paſt, 
And till his Slaves have drunk, diſdains to taſte. 
If true good Men deſerve immortal Fame, 
If Virtue, tho' diſtreſs'd, be ſtill the ſame; 
Whate'er our Fathers greatly dar d to do, 


|; 
„222 - 


1025 Whate'er they bravely bore, and wiſely knew, > 
Their Virtues all are his, and all their Praiſe his due. 
Whoe'er, with Battels fortunately fought, 

Whoe'er, with Roman Blood, ſuch Honours bought? 
This Triumph, this, on L£/bya's utmoſt Bound, 

:03o With Death and Deſolation compals'd round, 
To all thy Glories, Pompey, I prefer, : 
Thy Trophies, and thy third Triumphal Car, 
To Mariur mighty Name, and great Jugurtbine War. | 
His Country's Father here, O Nome, behold, 

j Worthy thy Temples, Prieſts, and Shrines of Gold! 
If &er thou break thy lordly Maſter's Chain, 
If Liberty be cer reſtor'd again, 
Him ſhalt thou place in thy divine Abodes, 
Swear by his holy Name, and rank him with thy Gods. 

:049 Now to thoſe ſult'ry Regions were they paſt, | 

> 


Which For to ſtop inquiring Mortals plac'd, 
And as their utmoſt, Southern, Limits caſt. 
Thirſty, for Springs they ſearch the Deſart round, 
And only one, amidſt the Sands, they found. 

:045 Well ſtor'd it was, but all Acceſs was barr'd; 
The Stream ten thouſand noxious Serpents guard: 
Dry Ajpicks on the fatal Margin ſtood, 
And Dipſa's thirſted in the middle Flood. 


Back 
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Back from the Stream the frighted Soldier flies, 

Tho' parch'd, and languiſhing for Drink, he dies: 1050 
The Chief beheld, and ſaid, You fear in vain, 
Vainly from ſafe and healthy Draughts abſtain, 

My Soldier, drink, and dread not Death or Pain. 

When urg' d to rage, their Teeth the Serpents fix, 

And Venom with our vital Juices mix; 1055 
The Peſt infus d thro' ev'ry Vein runs round, 

Infects the Maſs, and Death is in the Wound. 

Harmleſs and fafe, no Poiſon here they thed: 

He faid; and firſt the doubtful Draught eſſay d; 

He, who thro' all their March, their Toil, their Thirſt, 
Demanded, here alone, to drink the firſt. 

Why, Plagues, like theſe, infeſt the Libyan Air, 

Why Deaths unknown, in various Shapes, appear ; 

Why, fruitful to deſtroy, the curſed Land 

Is temper'd thus, by Nature's ſecret Hand; 1063 
Dark and obſcure the hidden Cauſe remains, 

And ſtill deludes the vain Enquirer's Pains; 

Unleſs a Tale for Truth may be believ'd, 

And the good - natur d World be willingly deceiv d. 

Where Weſtern Waves on fartheſt Libya beat, | 1070 
Warm'd with the ſetting Sun's deſcending Heat, 
Dreadful Meduſa fix'd her horrid Seat. 

No leafy Shade, with kind Protection, ſhields 
The rough, the ſquallid, unfrequented Fields; 
No mark of Shepherds, or the Plowman's Toil, 1075 
To tend the Flocks, or turn the mellow Soil: 

But rude with Rocks, the Region all around 

Its Miſtreſs; and her Potent Viſage own'd. 
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Twas from this Monſter to afflict Mankind, 
1080 That Nature firſt produc'd the Snaky Kind: 
On her, at firſt, their forky Tongues appear d; 
From her their dreadful Hiſſings firſt were heard. 
Some wreath'd in Folds upon her Temples hung ; 
Some backwards to her Waſte depended long; 
:085 Some with their riſing Creſts her Forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and laſh her ſwelling Neck: 
And while her Hands the curling Vipers comb, 


Poiſons diſtill around, and Drops of livid Foam. 


None, who beheld the Fury, could complain; 
os So {witt their Fate, preventing Death and Pain: 
E'er they had Time to fear, the Change came on, 
And Motion, Senſe and Life were loſt in Stone. 
The Soul it ſelf, from ſudden Flight debarr' d, 
Congealing, in the Body's Fortune ſhar d. 

The Dire Eumenides could Rage inſpire, 
But could no more; the tuneful Thracian Lyre 


1095 


Infernal Cerberus did ſoon aſſwage, 
Lull'd him to Reſt, and ſooth'd his triple Rage; 
Hydra's ſevn Heads the bold Alcides view d, 
[100 Safely he ſaw, and what he ſaw ſubdu'd: 
Of theſe in various Terrors each excell'd; 
But all to this Superior Fury yield. 
| Phorcus and Cxto, next to Neptune he, 
Immortal both, and Rulers of the Sea, 
reg This Monſter's Parents, did their Offspring dread: 
And from her Sight her Siſter Gorgons fled, 
Old Ocean's Waters, and the liquid Air, 
The univerſal World her Pow'r might fear 
All 
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All Nature's beauteous Works ſhe cou'd invade, } 
Thro' every Part a lazy Numneſs ſhed, > 1110 
And over all a Stony Surface ſpread. 

Birds in their Flight were ſtopr, and pond'rous grown, 
Forgot their Pinions, and fell ſenſeleſs down. 

Beaſts to the Rocks were fix'd, and all around 

Were Tribes of Stone and Marble Nations found. 115 
No living Eyes ſo fell a Sight could bear; | 


Her Snakes themſelves, all deadly tho' they were, 

Shot backward from her Face, and ſhrunk away for Fear. 
By her, a Rock 7itanian Atlas grew, 

And Heav'n by her the Gyants did ſubdue; 1120 
Hard was the Fight, and ov was half diſmay'd, 

Till Pallas brought the Gorgon to his Aid: 

The heav'nly Nation laid aſide their Fear, 

For ſoon ſhe finiſh'd the prodigious War; 

To Mountains turn'd, the Monſter Race remains 1125 


4 


The Trophies of her Pow'r on the Phlegrzan Plains. 
To ſeek this Monſter, and her Fate to prove; 
The Son of Dana? and golden Jove, > 


Attempts a Flight thro' airy Ways above. 
The Youth Cyllenian Hermes Aid implor'd; 1130 
The God aſſiſted with his Wings and Sword, 

His Sword, which late made watchful Argus bleed, 

And {6 from her cruel Keeper treed: 

Unwedded Pallas lent a Siſter's Aid; 

But ask'd, for recompence, Meduſa's Head. 1135 
Eaſtward ſhe warns her Brother bend his Flight, 

And from the Gorgon Realms avert his Sight ; 


Ggggg Then 
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Then arms his Left with her refulgent Shield, 
And ſhews how there the Foe might be beheld. 

1149 Decp Slumbers had the drowzy Fiend poſſeſt, 
Such as drew on, and well might ſeem, her laſt: 
And yet ſhe ſlept not whole; one halt her Snakes 
Watchtul, to guard their horrid Miſtreſs, wakes; 
The reſt diſhevei'd, looſely, round her Head, 

And oer her drowzy Lids and Face were ſpread. 
Backward the Youth draws near, nor dares to look, 
But blindly, at a venture, aims a Stroke: 

His talt'ring Hand the Virgin Goddeſs guides, 
And from the Monſter's Neck her ſnaky Head divides. 

% But oh! what Art, what Numbers can expreſs 
The Terrors of the dying Gorgon's Face! 

What Clouds of Poiſon from her Lips ariſe! 
What Death, what vaſt Deſtruction threaten'd in her Eyes! 
'T'was ſomewhat that immortal Gods might fear, 
More than the warlike Maid her ſelf could bear. 
he victor Perjeus ſtill had been ſubdu'd, 
Tho' wary ſtill, with Eyes averſe he ſtood; 


Had not his heav'nly Siſter's timely Care 
Veil'd the dread Viſage with the hiſſing Hair. 

5 Sciz d of his Prey, Heav'nwards, uplifted light, 
On Herm nimble Wings, he took his Flight. 
Now thoughttul of his Courſe, he hung in Air, 
And mcant, thro' Europe's happy Clime to ſteer; 
Till pitying Pallas warn'd him not to blaſt 

Her truittul Fields, nor lay her Cities waſte. 

For who would not have upwards caſt their Sight, 
Curious to g at fuch a wond'rous Flight? 


There- 
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Therefore by Gales of gentle Zephyrs born, 

To Libya's Coaſt the Heroc minds to turn. 

Beneath the ſult' ry Line, expos d it lyes 1170 
To deadly Planets, and malignant Skies. 

Still with his fiery Steeds, the God of Day 

Drives thro' that Heav'n, and marks his burning Way. 

No Land more high erects its lofty Head, 

The ſilver Moon in dim Echipſe to ſhade; 1175 
If thro the Summer Signs direct ſhe run, | 

Nor bends obliquely, North or South, to ſhun 8 
The envious Earth that hides her from the Sun. 

Yet cou'd this Soil accurſt, this barren Field, 

Increaſe of Deaths, and pois nous Harveſts yield. 
Where: cer ſublime in Air the Victor flew, | 
The Monſter's Head diſtill'd a deadly Dew; 

The Earth receiv'd the Seed, and pregnant grew. 
Still as the putrid Gore dropt on the Sand, 

'Twas temper'd up by Nature's forming hand; 

The glowing Climate makes the Work compleat, 
And broods upon the Maſs, and lends it genial Heat. 
Firſt of thoſe Plagues the drowzy Aſp appear'd, 

Then firſt her Creſt and ſwelling Neck the rear'd; 
A larger drop of black congealing Blood 
Diſtinguiſh'd her amidſt the deadly Brood. 
Of all the Serpent Race are none lo fell, 


— 


1185 


1190 


None with ſo many Deaths, ſuch plenteous Venom ſwell; 
Chill in themſelves, our colder Climes they ſhun, 
And chuſe to bask in Afric's warmer Sun; 


But Nile no more confines em now: What Bound 


1195 


Can for inſatiate Avarice be found! 
Freighted 
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Freighted with Libyan Deaths our Merchants come, 
And pois'nous Aſps are things of Price at Rome. 


1200 Fer ſcaly Folds th Hemorrhois unbends, 
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And her vaſt length along the Sands extends; 
Where-c'er ſhe wounds, from ev'ry Part the Blood 
Guſhes reſiſtleſs in a Crimſon Flood. 

Amphibious ſome do in the Syrts abound, 


5 And now on Land, in Waters now are found. 


Slimy Chelyders the parch'd Earth diſtain, 
And trace a reeking Furrow on the Plain. 

The ſpotted Cenchris, rich in various Dyes, 
Shoots in a Line, and forth directly flies; 


:12 Not Theban Marbles are ſo gayly dreſs'd, 


Nor with ſuch party-colour'd Beauties grac'd. 
Safe in his earthy Hue and dusky Skin, 

Th' Ammodytes lurks in the Sands unſeen : 

The Simmer there the cryſtal Stream pollutes ; 

And ſwift, thro' Air, the flying Javelin ſhoots. 

The tale, cer yet the Spring returns, 

There caſts her Coat; and there the Dipſas burns; 

The Amphisbezna doubly arm'd appears, 

At either End a threat'ning Head ſhe rears. 


220 Rais'd on his active Tail the Pareas ſtands, 


And as he paſſes, turrows up the Sands. 
The Pre/tor by his foaming Jaws is known; 
The eps invades the Fleſh and firmer Bone, 


Diſflolves the Maſs of Man, and melts his Fabrick down. 
225 The Ha ſilinꝶ, with dreadful hiſſings heard, 


And from atar by ev'ry Serpent fear'd, 
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To diſtance drives the Vulgar, and remains 
The lonely Monarch of the deſart Plains. 

And you, ye Dragons! of the ſcaly Race, 
Whom glittering Gold and ſhining Armours grace, 1230 
In other Nations harmleſs are you found, 
Their guardian Genii and Protectors own'd; 
In Afric only are you fatal; there, I 
On wide-expanded Wings, ſublime you rear 
Your dreadful Forms, and drive the yielding Air. 1235 
The lowing Kine in droves you chace, and cull 
Some Maſter of the Herd, ſome mighty Bull: 
Around his ſtubborn Sides your Tails you twiſt, 
By Force com preſs, and burſt his brawny Chet. 
Not Elephants are by their larger Size 1246 
Secure, but, with the reſt, become your Prize. 
Reſiſtleſs in your Might, you all invade, 
And for Deſtruction need not Poiſon's Aid. 

Thus, thro' a thouſand Plagues around em ſpread, 
A weary March the hardy Soldiers tread, 
Thro' Thirſt, thro' Toil and Death, by Cato led. 
Their Chief, with pious Grief and deep Regret, 
Each moment mourns his Friends untimely Fate; 
Wond'ring, he ſees ſome ſmall, ſome trivial Wound 
Extend a valiant Roman on the Ground. 
Aulus, a noble Youth of Tyrrhene Blood, 
Who bore the Standard, on a Dypſas trode; 
Backward the wrathful Serpent bent her Head, 
And, fell with Rage, th' unheeded Wrong repay'd. 
Scarce did ſome little Mark of Hurt remain, 1255 
And ſcarce he found ſome little Senſe of Pain; 

Hhhhh Nor 
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Nor cou'd he yet the Danger doubt, nor fear 
That Death, with all its Terrors, threaten'd there. 
When lo! unſeen, the {ſecret Venom ſpreads, 
i260 And cv'ry nobler Part at once invades ; 
Swift Flames conſume the Marrow and the Brain, 
And the ſcorch'd Entrails rage with burning Pain: 
Upon his Heart the thirſty Poiſons prey, 
And drain the ſacred Juice of Life away. 
1265 No kindly Floods of Moiſture bathe his Tongue, 
But cleaving to the parched Roof it hung; 
No trick ling Drops diſtil, no dewy Sweat, 
To calc his weary Limbs, and cool the raging Heat. 
Nor cou'd he weep; ev'n Griet cou'd not ſupply 1 
:270 Streams for the mournful Office of his Eye, . 
The never- failing Source of Tears was dry. | 
Frantick he flies, and with a careleſs Hand 
Hurls the neglected Eagle on the Sand; 
Nor hears, nor minds, his pitying Chiefs Command. 
:275 For Springs he ſeeks, he digs, he proves the Ground, 
For Spings, in vain, explores the Deſart round, 
For cooling Draughts, which might their Aid impart, 
And quench the burning Venom in his Heart. 
Plung'd in the 7anars, the Rhone, or Po, 
29 Or Nile, whoſe wand'ring Streams o'er Ez ypt flow, 


Still wou'd he rage, ſtill with the Feaver glow. 
The ſcorching Climate to his Fate conſpires, 
And Libya's Sun aſſiſts the Dipſas Fires. 


Now ev'ry where for Drink, in vain, he pries, 


— 


1235 Now to the Jyrts and briny Seas he flies; 
The briny Seas delight, but ſeem not to ſuffice. 


— 


Nor 
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Nor yet he knows what ſecret Plague he nurs'd, 
Nor found the Poiſon, but believ'd it Thirſt. 
Of Thirſt, and Thirſt alone, he {till oomplains, 
Raving for Thirſt, he tears his ſwelling: Veins; 1290 
From ev'ry Veſſel drains a Crimſon Flood, 
And quaffs in greedy Draughts his vital Blood. 

This Cato ſaw, and ſtraight, without delay, 
Commands the Legions on to urge their Way; 
Nor give th' enquiring Soldier time to kri- 120” 
What deadly Deeds a fatal Thirſt-cou'd do. 

But ſoon a Fate more fad, with new Surprize, 
From the firſt Object turns their wond' ring Eyes. 
Wretched Sabellus by a Seps was ſtung, 
Fix'd to his Leg, with deadly Teeth, it hung: 1300 
Sudden the Soldier ſhook it from the Wound, 
Transfix d and nail'd it to the barren Ground. 
Of all the dire deſtructive Serpent Race, 
None have ſo much of Death, tho' none are leſs. 
For ſtraight, around the Part, the Skin withdrew, 
The Fleſh and ſhrinking Sinews backward flew, 
And left the naked Bones expos'd to view. 
The ſpreading Poiſons all the Parts confound, 
And the whole Body {inks within the Wound. 
The brawny Thighs no more their Mulcles boaſt, 
But melting, all in liquid Filth are loſt; 
The well-knit Groin above, and Ham below, 
Mixt in one putrid Stream, together flow; 


1305 


— r 


1319 


The firm Peritonzum rent in twain, 
No more the preſſing Entrails cou'd ſuſtain, > I315 
It yields, and forth they fall, at once they guſh amain. | 


Small 
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Small Reliques of the mould ring Maſs were left, 
At once of Subſtance, as of Form bereft; 
Diſſolv'd the whole in liquid Poiſon ran, 
3 20 And to a nauſeous Puddle ſhrunk the Man. 
Then burſt the rigid Nerves, the manly Breaſt, 
And all the Texture of the heaving Cheſt; 
Reſiſtleſs way the conqu'ring Venom made, 
And ſecret Nature was at once diſplay d; 
1325 Her facred Privacies all open lye 
To each prophane, enquiring, Vulgar Eye. 
Then the broad Shoulders did the Peſt invade, 
Then o'er the valiant Arms and Neck it ſpread; 
Laſt ſunk, the Mind's imperial Seat, the Head. 
:330 So Snows diſſolvd by Southern Breezes run, 
So melts the Wax before the Noon-day Sun. 
Nor ends the Wonder here; tho' Flames ate known 
To waſte the Fleſh, yet ſtill they ſpare the Bone: 
Here none were left, no leaſt Remains were ſeen; 
1335 No Marks to ſhew, that once the Man had been. 
Of all the Plagues which curſe the Libyan Land, 
(If Death and Miſchief may a Crown demand) 
Serpent, the Palm is thine. Tho' others may 
Boaſt of their Pow'r to force the Soul away, 
34 Yet Soul and Body both become thy Prey. 
A Fate of different kind Naſidius found, 
A burning Preſter gave the deadly Wound; 
And ſtraight a ſudden Flame began to ſpread, 
And paint his Viſage with a glowing Red. 
134 With ſwift Expanſion ſwells the bloated Skin, | 
Nought but an undiſtinguiſh'd Maſs is ſeen, | 
While the fair human Form lyes loſt within. | 
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The puffy Poiſon ſpreads, and heaves around, 

Till all the Man is in the Monſter drown'd. 

No more the ſteely Plate his Breaſt can ſtay, 

But yields, and gives the burſting Poiſon way. 

Not Waters ſo, when Fire the Rage ſupplies, 

Bubbling on heaps, in boiling Cauldrons rilc. 

Nor {wells the ſtretching Canvaſs half ſo faſt, 

When the Sails gather all the driving Blaſt, 

Strain the tough Yards, and bow the lotty Maſt. 

The various Parts no longer now are known, 

One headleſs formleſs Heap remains alone; 

The feather'd Kind avoid the fatal Feaſt, 

And leave it deadly to ſome hungry Beaſt; 

With Horror ſerz'd, his fad Companions too, 

In haſte from the unbury'd Carcals flew ; 

Look'd back; but fled again, for ſtill the Monſter grew. 
But fertile Liha ſtill new Plagues ſupplies, 
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And to more horrid Monſters turns their Eyes. 


1363 
Deeply the fierce Hæœmorrhois impreſt 
Her fatal Teeth on Tullus' valiant Breaſt. 
The noble Youth, with Virtue's Love inſpir d, 
Her, in her Cato, follow'd and admir'd; 
Mov'd by his great Example, vow'd to ſhare, 1370 


With him, each Chance of that diſaſtrous War. 
And as when mighty Rome's Spectators mect 
In the full Theatre's capacious Seat, 

At once, by ſecret Pipes and Channels fed, 
Rich Tinctures guſh from ev'ry Antique Head; 135 
At once ten thouſand ſaffron Currents flow, 

And rain their Odours on the Crowd below : 
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So the warm Blood at once from ev'ry Part 
Ran Purple Poiſon down, and drain'd the fainting Hearr. 
1380 Blood falls for Tears, and o'er his mournful Face 
The ruddy Drops their tainted Paflage trace: 
Where-cer the liquid Juices find a way, 
There Streams of Blood, there crimſon Rivers ſtray ; 
His Mouth and guſhing Noftrils pour a Flood, 
385 And ev'n the Pores ooze out the trickling Blood; 
In the red Deluge all the Parts lye drown'd, 
And the whole Body ſeems one bleeding Wound: 
Levis, a colder Afpick bit, and ſtrait 
His Blood forgot to flow, his Heart to beat; 
1390 Thick Shades upon his Eye- lids ſeem'd to creep. 
And lock him faſt in Everlaſting Sleep: 
No Senſe of Pain, no Torment did he know, 
But ſunk in Slumbers to the Shades below. 
Not ſwifter Deaths attend the nox1ous Juice, 
395 Which dire Sabæan Aconites produce. 
Well may their crafty Prieſts divine, and well 
The Fate, which they themſelves can caule, foretel. 
Fierce from afar a darting Javelin ſhot, 
(For ſuch, the Serpent's Name has Africk taught) 
: 420 And thro' unhappy Paulus Temples flew ; 
Nor Poiſon, but a Wound, the Soldier flew. 
No Flight ſo ſwift, fo rapid none we know, A: 
Stones from the ſounding Sling, compar'd, are flow, + 
And the Shaft Joiters from the Scythian Bow. 
1425 A Baſilsk bold Murrus kill'd in vain, 
And nail'd it dying to the ſandy Plain; 


Along 
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Along the Spear the ſliding Venom ran, 

And ſudden, from the Weapon, ſeiz d the Man: 
His Hand firſt touch' d, e er it his Arm invade, 
Soon he divides it with his ſhining Blade: 

The Serpent's Force by ſad Example taught, 


With his loſt Hand, his ranſom'd Life he bought. 


Who that the Scorpion's Inſect Form ſurveys, 
Wou'd think that ready Death his Call obeys? 
Threat'ning, he rears his knotty Tail on high: 
The vaſt Orion thus he doom'd to die, 

And fix'd him, his proud Trophy, in the Sky. 

Or cou d we the Salpuga's Anger dread, 

Or fear upon her little Cell to tread ? 
Yet ſhe the fatal Threads of Lite commands, 
And quickens oft the Hygian Siſters Hands. 
Purſu'd by Dangers, thus they paſs d away 
The reſtleſs Night, and thus the chearleſs Day; 
Ev'n Earth it felt they fear d, the common Bed, 
Where each lay down to reſt his weary Head: 
There no kind Trees their leaty Couches ftrow, 
The Sands no Turf nor moſſy Beds beſtow ; 
But tir'd, and fainting with the tedious Toil, 
Expos'd they ſleep upon the fatal Soil. 
With vital Heat they brood upon the Ground, 
And breathe a kind attractive Vapour round. 
While chill, with colder Night's ungentle Air, 
To Man's warm Breaſt his ſnaky Foes repair, 
And find, ungrateful Gueſts, a Shelter there. 
Thence freſh Supplies of pois nous Rage return. 
And fiercely with recruited Deaths they burn. 
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Reſtore, thus ſadly oft the Soldier ſaid, 
Reſtore Emat bias Plains, from whence we fled; 
This Grace, at leaſt, ye cruel Gods afford, 

440 That we may fall beneath the hoſtile Sword. 
The Dipſa's here in Cæſar's Triumph ſhare, 
And fell Ceraſte wage his Civil War. 

Or let us haſte away, preſs tarther on, | 
Urge our bold Paſſage to the Burning Zone, > 

44 And die by thoſe Ætherial Flames alone. 
Africk, thy Deſarts we accuſe no more, 

Nor blame, oh Nature, thy creating Power: 
From Man thou wiſely didſt theſe Wilds divide, | 
And for thy Monſters here alone provide; > 

1459 A Region waſte, and void of all beſide. | 
Thy prudent Care forbad the barren Field, 

The yellow Harveſt's ripe Increaſe to yield; 
Man and his Labours well thou didſt deny, 
And bad'it him from the Land of Poiſons fly. 

1455 We, Impious we, the bold Irruption made; 
We, this the Serpent's World, did firſt invade; 
Take then our Lives a Forfeit for the Crime, 
Whoe'er thou art, that rul'ſt this curſed Clime; 
What God ſoe'er, that lonely lov'ſt to Reign, 

1460 And do'ſt the Commerce of Mankind diſdain ; 
Who, to ſecure thy horrid Empire's Bound, 
Haſt fix d the Syrts, and Torrid Realms around; 
Here the wild Waves, there the Flames ſcorching Breath, 
And fill'd the dreadful middle Space with Death. 

465 Behold, to thy Retreats our Arms we bear, 

And with Rome's Civil Rage prophane thee Here; 


Ev'n 
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Ev'n to thy inmoſt Seats we ſtrive to go, 
And ſeek the Limits.of the World to know. 
Perhaps more dire Events attend us yet; 
New Deaths, new Monſters, {till we go to meet. BER 
Perhaps to thoſe far Seas our Journey bends, 
Where to the Waves the burning Sun deſcends; 
Where, ruſhing headlong down Heav'ns Azure Steep, 
All red he plunges in the hiſſing Deep. 
Low {inks the Pole, declining from its Height, 1475 
And ſeems to yield beneath the rapid Weight. 
Nor farther Lands from Fame her ſelf are known, 
But Mauritamian Fuba's Realms alone. 
Perhaps, while, raſhly daring, on we pals, 
Fate may diſcover ſome more dreadful Place; 
Till, late repenting, we may with in vain 
To ſee thele Serpents, and theſe Sands again. 
One Joy, at leaſt, do theſe fad Regions give, 


Ev'n here we know 'tis poſſible to Live; 


1480 


That, by the native Plagues, we may perceive. 

Nor ask we now for Aſia's gentler Day, 

Nor now for European Suns we pray; 

Thee, Africk, now, thy Abſence we deplore, 

And fadly think we ne'er ſhall ſee thee more. 

Say, in what Part, what Climate art thou loſt ? 
Where have we left Cyrene's happy Froſt? 

Cold Skies we felt, and froſty Winter there, 

While more than Summer Suns are raging here, 

And break the Laws of the well-order'd Year. 

Southward, beyond Earth's Limits, are we pals'd, 

And Rome, at length, beneath our Feet is plac'd. 
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Grant us, ye Gods, one Pleaſure &er we die, 

Add to our harder Fate this only Joy, 

That Cz/ar may purſue, and follow where we fly. 
1500 Impatient, thus the Soldier oft complains, 

And ſeems, by telling, to relieve his Pains. 

But moſt the Virtues of their matchleſs Chief 


Inſpire new Strength, to bear with ev'ry Griet ; 


All Night, with careful Thoughts and watchful Eyes, 


o On the bare Sands expos'd the Hero lyes; 
In ev'ry Place alike, in ev'ry Hour, 
Dares his ill Fortune, and defies her Pow'r. 
Unweary'd ſtill, his common Care attends 
On ev'ry Fate, and chears his dying Friends: 

i With ready haſte at each ſad Call he flies, 
And more than Health, or Life it felt, ſupplies; 
With Virtue's nobleſt Precepts arms their Souls, 
And ev'n their Sorrows, like his own, controuls: 


Where-c'er he comes, no Signs of Griet are ſhown; 


2515 Grief, an unmanly Weaknels, they diſown, 
And ſcorn to ſigh, or breathe one parting Groan. 
Still urging on his Pious Cares, he ſtrove 
The Senſe of outward Evils to remove: 
And, by his Preſence, taught 'em to diſdain 

:520 The feeble Rage and Impotence of Pain. 

But now, ſo many Toils and Dangers paſt; 

Fortune grew kind, and brought Relief at laſt. 
Of all who ſcorching Africk's Sun endure, 
None like the ſwarthy Phylliant are fecure. 

1525 Skill'd in the Lore of pow'rful Herbs and Charms, 


Them, nor the Serpent's Tooth, nor Poiſon harms: 


* 


Nor 
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Nor do they thus in Arts alone excel, 

But Nature too their Blood has temper'd well, 
And taught, with vital Force, the Venom to repel. 
With healing Gifts and Privileges grac'd, 

Well in the Land of Serpents were they plac'd; 
Truce with the dreadful Tyrant, Death, they have, 
And border fafely on his Realm, the Grave. 

Such 1s their Confidence in true-born Blood, 


That oft with Aſps they prove their doubtful Brood; 


When wanton Wives their jealous Rage inflame, 
The New-born Infant clears or damns the Dame: 
If ſubject to the wrathful Serpent's Wound, 

The Mother's Shame is by the Danger found; 
But if unhurt, the fearleſs Infant laugh; | 

The Wife is honeſt, and the Husband fafe. 

So when Fove's Bird on ſome tall Cedar's Head, 
Has a new Race of gen'rous Eaglets bred, 

While yet unplum'd, within the Net they lye, 
Wary ſhe turns them to the Eaſtern Sky: 

Then, it unequal to the God of Day, 

Abaſh'd they ſhrink, and ſhun the potent Ray, 
She ſpurns 'em forth, and caſts 'em quite away : 
But if with daring Eyes unmov'd they gaze, 
Withſtand the-Light, and bear the Golden Blaze; 
Tender ſhe broods 'em, with a Parent's Love, 
The future Servants of her Maſter Foe. 

Nor ſafe themſelves, Alone, the Philiant are, 
But to their Gueſts extend their friendly Care. 
Firſt, where the Roman Camp is mark'd, around 


Circling they paſs, then Chanting, Charm the Ground, 


Beyond 


And chace the Serpents with the Myſtick Sound. 
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Beyond the fartheſt Tents rich Fires they build, 
That healthy Medicinal Odours yield; 


There foreign Galbanum diſſolving fries, 


:560 And crackling Flames from humble all.. wort rife; 

There 7amarisk, which no green Leaf adorns, 
And there the ſpicy Syrian Coftos burns. 
There Centory ſupplies the wholeſom Flame, 

That from Jheſſalian Chiron takes its Name; 

1565 The Gummy Larch-Iree, and the Thapſos there, 

IVoaund-wort and Maiden-weed, pertume the Air. 
There the large Branches of the long-liv'd Hart, 
With Hut hern-wood, their Odours ſtrong impart. 

The Monſters of the Land, the Serpents fell, 

:;-0 Fly far away, and ſhun the hoſtile Smell. 
Securely thus they paſs the Nights away; | 
And if they chance to meet a Wound by Day, > 
The Phllian Artiſts ſtrait their Skill diſplay. 

Then ſtrives the Leach the Pow'r of Charms to ſhow, 
ej And bravely combats with the deadly Foe: 

With Spittle, firſt, he marks the Part around, 

And keeps the Poiſon Pris ner in the Wound; 

Then ſudden he begins the Magick Song, 

And rolls the Numbers haſty o'er his Tongue; 
ds Swift he runs on; nor pauſes once for Breath, 

To ſtop the Progreſs of approaching Death: 

He tears the Cure might ſuffer, by Delay, 

And Lite be loſt, but for a Moment's Stay. 

Thus oft, tho' deep within the Veins it lyes, 
„ By Magick Numbers chac'd, the Miſchief flies: 

But if it hear too ſlow, if ſtill it ſtay,” 

And ſcorn the Potent Charmer to obey; 
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With forceful Lips he faſtens on the Wound, 
Drains out, and ſpits the Venom to the Ground. 
Thus by long Uſe and oft Experience taught, 


He knows from whence his Hurt the Patient got; 


He proves the Part thro' which the Poiſon paſt; 

And knows each various Serpent, by the Taſte. 
The Warriors thus reliev'd, amidſt their Pains, 

Held on their Paſſage thro the Deſart Plains: 

And now the ſilver Empreſs of the Night 

Had loſt, and twice regain'd her borrow'd Light, 

While Cato, wandring o'er the waſteful Field, 

Patient in all his Labours, ſhe beheld. 

At length condens'd in Clods the Sands appear; 

And ſhew a better Soil and Country near: 

Now from afar thin Tutts of Trees ariſe, 

And ſcattering Cottages delight their Eyes. 

But when the Soldier once beheld again 

The raging Lion ſhake his horrid Mane, 

What hopes of better Lands his Soul poſſeſt! 

What Joys he felt, to view the dreadful Beaſt ! 

Leptis at laſt they reach'd, that neareſt lay, 


There free from Storms, and the Sun's parching Ray, > 


At Eaſe they paſs d the Wintry Year away. 


When fated with the Joys which Slaughters yield, 


Retiring Czſar left Emathia's Field; 

His other Cares laid by, he ſought alone 
To trace the Footſteps of his flying Son. 

Led by the Guidance of reporting Fame, 


Firſt to the T hracian Helleſpont he came. 
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Here 


1615 
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Here young Leander periſh'd in the Flood, 
And here the Tow'r of mournful Hero ſtood : 
Here, with a narrow Stream, the flowing Tide, 
1620 Europe, from wealthy Afia, does divide. 
From hence the Curious Victor paſling o'er, 
Admuring, ſought the tam'd H Shore. 
There might he Tombs of Græcian Chiefs behold, 
Renown'd in Sacred Verſe by Bards of Old. 
15625 There the long Ruins of the Walls appear'd, 
Once by great Neptune, and Apollo, rear'd: 
There ſtood Old 7roy, a venerable Name; 
For ever Conſecrate to Deathleſs Fame. 
Now blaſted moſly Trunks with Branches ſear, 
go Brambles and Weeds, a loathſom Foreſt rear; 
Where once in Palaces of Regal State, 
Old Priam, and the 7rojan Princes, fate. 
Where Temples once, on lofty Columns born, 
Majeſtick did the wealthy Town adorn, 
:635 All rude, all waſte and deſolate is lay d, 
And ev'n the ruin'd Ruins are decay'd. 
Here (Cæſar did each Story'd Place ſurvey, 
Here ſaw the Rock, where, Neptune to obey, 
Hefione was bound the Monſter's Prey. 
:540 Here, in the Covert of a ſecret Grove, 


The bleſt Anchiſes claſp'd the Queen of Love: 
Here fair Oenonè play d, Here ſtood the Cave 
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Where Paris once the fatal Judgment gave; 
Here lovely Ganymede to Heav'n was born ; 
64 Each Rock, and ev'ry Tree, recording Tales adorn. 


Here 
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Here all that does of Xanthnusy Stream remain, 
Creeps a ſmall Brook along the duſty Plain. 
Whilſt careleſs and ſecurely on they pals, 
The Phryz:ian Guide forbids to preſs the Graſs; 
This Place, he ſaid, for ever ſacred keep, 
For here the ſacred Bones of Hector ſleep. 
Then warns him to obſerve, where, rudely caſt, 
Disjointed Stones lay broken and defac'd : 
Here his laſt Fate, he cries, did Priam prove; 
Here, on this Altar of Hercean Jove. 

O Poeſie Divine! Oh facred Song! 
To thee, bright Fame and Length of Days belong; 
Thou, Goddeſs! Thou Eternity can'ſt give, 
And bid ſecure the Mortal Heroe live. 
Nor, Cæſar, thou diſdain, that I rehearſe 
Thee, and thy Wars, in no ignoble Verſe; 
Since, if in ought the Latian Muſe excel, 
My Name, and thine, Immortal I foretel; 
Eternity our Labours ſhall reward, 
And Lucan flouriſh, like the Grecian Bard; 
My Numbers ſhall to lateſt Times convey 
The Tyrant Ceſar, and Phar/ſaha's Day. 

When long the Chief his wondring Eyes had caſt, 
On ancient Monuments of Ages paſt ; 
Of living Turf an Altar ſtrait he made, 
Then on the Fire rich Gums and Incenſe laid, 
And thus, ſucceſsful in his Vows, he pray'd. 
Ye Shades Divine! who keep this facred Place, 
And thou, Aneas! Author of my Race, 
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1675 Ye Powers, whoe er from burning Troy did come, 
Domeſtick Gods of Alba, and of Rome, 

Who ſtill preſerve your ruin'd Country's Name, 
And on your Altars guard the Phrygian Flame: 
And thou, bright Maid, who art to Men deny'd; 

:680 Pallas, who do'ſt thy facred Pledge confide 

To Rome, and in her inmoſt Temple hide; 
Hear, and auſpicious to my Vows incline, 
To me, the greateſt of the Julian Line: 

Proſper my future Ways; and lo! I vow 

685 Your ancient State and Honours to beſtow ; 

Auſonian Hands ſhall Phrygian Walls reſtore, 
And Rome repay, what Troy conferr'd before. 
He ſaid; and haſted to his Fleet away, 

Swift to repair the Loſs of this Delay. 

:699 Up ſprung the Wind, and with a freſh'ning Gale, 
The kind North-Weſt fill'd ev'ry ſwelling Sail; 
Light o'er the foamy Waves the Navy flew, 

Till Afia's Shores and Rhodes no more they view. 
Six times the Night her Sable Round had made, 

:69; The ſeventh now paſling on, the Chief ſurvey'd 
High Pharos thining through the gloomy Shade ; 
The Coaſt deſcry' d, he waits the riſing Day, 
Then ſafely to the Port directs his Way. 

There wide with Crouds o er- ſpread he ſees the Shoar, 
:20o And ecchoing hears the loud tumultuous Roar. 
Diſtruſtful of his Fate, he gives Command 
To ſtand aloof, nor truſt the doubted Land; 

When lo! a Meſſenger appears, to bring 
A fatal Pledge of Peace from Egypt's King: 


Hid 
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Hid in a Veil, und ddoſely cover d o'er, 1-05 
Pompey's pale-Viſape in his Hand he bote. 
An impious Orator the Tyrant ſends, "mends. 
Who thus, with fitting Words, the monſtrous Gift com- 
Hail! firſt and greateſt of the Roman Name; 

In Pow'r moſt mighey, moſt rehown'd in Fame: 1710 
Hail! rightly now, the World's unrival'd Lord! 
That Benefit thy Pharian Friends afford. 
My King beſtows the Prize thy Arms have ſought, 
For which Pharfalia's Field, in vain, was fought. 
No Task remains for future Labours now ; 1715 
Thy Civil Wars are finiſh' d at a Blow. 
To heal 7 hefſaha's Ruins, Pompey fled 
To us for Succour, and by us lyes Dead. 
Thee, Cefar, with this coftly Pledge we buy, 
Thee to our Friendſhip, with this Victim, tye. 
Egypt's proud Scepter freely then receive, 
Whate'er the fertile flowing Nik can give: 
Accept the Treaſures which this Deed has ſpar d; 
Accept the Benefit, without Reward. 
Deign, Czfar! deign to think my Royal Lord 1715 
Worthy the Aid of thy Victorious Sword: 
In the firſt Rank of Greatneſs ſhall he ftand ; 
He, who could Pompeys Deſtiny command. 
Nor frown diſdainful on the proffer d Spoil, 
Becauſe not dearly bought with Blood and Toil; 1739 
But think, oh think, what facred Ties were broke, 
How Friendſhip pleaded, and how Nature ſpoke; 
That Pompey,. who reftor'd Aultes Crown, 
The Father's antient Gueſt, was murder'd by the Son. 

M m m m m Then 
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1735 Then judge thy ſelf, or ask the World and Fame, 
If Services, like theſe, deſerve a Name. 
It Gods and Men the daring Deed abhor, 
Think, for that Reaſon, Czſar owes the more; 
This Blood for thee, tho not by thee, was ſpilt; 
:749 Thou haſt the Benefit, and we the Guilt. 
He faid, and ſtrait the horrid Gift unveil'd, 
And ſtedfaſt to the gazing Victor held. 
Chang'd was the Face, deform'd with Death all o'er, 
Pale, ghaſtly, wan, and-ſtrain'd with clotted Gore, 
:-45 Unlike the Pompey, Ceſar knew before. 
He, nor at firſt diſdain'd the fatal Boon, 
Nor ſtarted from the dreadful Sight too ſoon. 
Awhile his Eyes the murd'rous Scene endure, 


Doubting they view; but ſhun it, when ſecure. 

s At length he ſtood convinc'd, the Deed was done; 
He faw 'twas ſafe to mourn his lifeleſs Son: 

And ſtrait the ready Tears, that ſtay d till now, 
Swift at Command with pious Semblance flow: 
As it deteſting, from the Sight he turns, 

:755 And groaning, with a Heart trumphant mourns. 
He fears his impious Thought ſhould be deſcry'd, 
And ſeeks in Tears the ſwelling Joy to hide. 

Thus the curſt Pharian Tyrant's Hopes were croſt, 
Thus all the Merit of his Gift was loſt; 
o Thus for the Murder Cæſar's Thanks were ſpar'd; 
He choſe to mourn it, rather than reward. 

He who, relentleſs, thro' Pharſalia rode, 

And on the Senate's mangled Fathers trode; 
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He who, without one pitying Sigh, beheld 
The Blood and Slaughter of that woful Field; 1765 
Thee, murder'd Pompey, could not ruthleſs ſee, 

But pay'd the Tribute of his Grief to thee. 

Oh Myſtery of Fortune, and of Fate 

Oh ill conſorted Piety and Hate 

And can'ſt thou, Cæſar, then thy Tears afford, 1770 
To the dire Object of thy vengeful Sword ? 

Didſt thou, for this, devote his Hoſtile Head, 
Purſue him Living, to bewail him Dead? 

Cou'd not the gentle Ties of Kindred move? 
Wert thou not touch'd with thy fad Julias Love? 


1775 
And weep'ſt thou now? Doſt thou theſe Tears provide 

To win the Friends of Pompey to thy Side ? 

Perhaps, with ſecret Rage thou do'ſt repine, 

That he ſhould dye by any Hand but thine: 

Thence fall thy Tears, that Prolomy has done 30 


A Murder, due to Czſfar's Hand alone. 
What ſecret Springs ſoe er theſe Currents know, 
They ne'er, by Piety, were taught to flow. 
Or didſt thou kindly, like a careful Friend, 
Purſue him Flying, only to Defend? 1785 
Well was his Fate deny'd to thy Command! 
Well was he ſnatch'd by Fortune from thy Hand! 
Fortune with-held this Glory from thy Name, 
Forbad thy Pow'r to Save, and ſpar'd the Roman Shame. 
Still he goes on to vent his Griets aloud, 
And artful, thus, deceives the eaſie Crowd. 


Hence from my Sight, nor let me ſee thee more; 
Haſte, to thy King his fatal Gift reſtore. 


1799 


At 
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At Czſar have you ait d the deatity Blow, 
1795 And wounded Ceſar work than Pompey now; 
The cruel Hands by which this Deed was done, 
Have torn away the Wreaths my Sword had won, 
That nobleſt Prize this Civil War cou d give, 
The Victor's Right to bid the Vanquifh'd live. 
so Then tell your King, his Gift ſhould be repay'd; 

I would have ſent him Cleopatra's Head; 

But that he wiſhes to behold her Dead. 

How has he dar'd, this Eg ypr's petty Lord, 

To join his Murders to the Roman Sword? 
13895 Did J, for this, in heat of War, diſtain 

With nobleſt Blood Emarhid's purple Plain, 

To licence Prolomys pernicious Reign? 

Did I with Pompey ſcorn the World to thare? 

And can I an Eg yptian Partner bear? 
1312 In vain the warlike Frumpet's dreadful Sound 

Has rouz'd to War the Univerſe around; 

Vain was the Shock of Nations, if they own, 

Now, any Pow'r on Earth but mine alone. 

If hither to your impious Shores I came, 


— pa — — 


:315 T was to aſſert, at once, my Power and Fame; 
Leſt the pale Fury En ſhould have faid, 
Your Crimes I damn'd not, or your Arms I fled. 
Nor think to tawn before me; and deceive; 
| know the Welcome you prepare to give. 
5:0 7 heſſahia's Field preſerves me from your Hate, 
And guards the Victor's Head from Pompey's Fate. 
What Ruin, Gods! attended on my Arms, 
What Dangers unforeſeen! What waiting Harms! 


P ompey: 
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Pompey, and Rome, and Exile, were my Fear; i 
See yet a Fourth, See Prolomy appear 
The Boy-King's Vengeance loiters in the Rear. 
But we forgive his Youth, and bid him know 
Pardon and Life's the moſt we can beſtow. 
For you, the meaner Herd, with Rites divine, 
And pious Cares, the Warrior's Head inſhrine: * 
Atone with Penitence the injur'd Shade, | 
And let his Aſhes in their Urn be laid; 
Pleas'd, let his Ghoſt lamenting Cæſar know, 
And feel my Preſence here, ev'n in the Realms below. 
Oh, what a Day of Joy was loſt to Rome, 25 
When hapleſs Pompey did to Egypt come! 
When, to a Father and a Friend unjuſt, 
He rather choſe the Pharian Boy to truſt. 
The wretched World that Loſs of Peace ſhall ruc, 
Of Peace, which from our Friendthip might enſue : regs 
But thus the Gods their hard Decrees have made; 
In vain, for Peace, and for Repoſe I pray'd; 
In vain implor'd, that Wars and Rage might end, 
That, Suppliant-like, I might to Pompey bend, 
Beg him to Live, and once more be my Friend. 
Then had my Labours met their juſt Reward, 
And, Pompey, thou in all my Glories ſhar'd; 
Then, Jars and Enmities all paſt and gone, 
In Pleaſure had the peaceful Years roll'd on; 
All ſhould forgive, to make the Joy compleat; 1850 
Thou ſhould'ſt thy harder Fate, and Rome my Wars forget. 
Faſt falling ſtill the Tears, thus ſpoke the Chief, 

But found no Partner in the ſpecious Griet. 

Nnnnn Oh! 
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Oh! Glorious Liberty! when all ſhall dare 
855 A Face, unlike their mighty Lord, to wear 

Each in his Breaſt the riſing Sorrow kept, 
And thought it ſafe to laugh, tho' Cæſar wept. 
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Cæſar, upon his Arrival in Egypt, finds Ptolomy engag'd in 
a Ouarrel with his Siſter Cleopatra; whom, at the Inſtiga- 
tion of Photinus, and his other evil Counſellors, he had de- 
priv'd of her Share in the Kingdom, and impriſon'd: She 
finds means to Eſcape, comes privately to Cæſar, and puts 
her ſelf under his Protection. Cæſar imterpoſes in the Quar- 
rel, and reconciles them. They in return entertain him 
with great Magnficence and Luxury at the Royal Palace 
in Alexandria. At this Feaſt Cæſar, who at his firſt 
Arrival had wiſited the Tomb of Alexander the Great, and 
whatever elſe was Curious in that City, enquires of the 
Chief Prieft Achoreus, and is by him inform'd of the 
Courſe of the Nile, its ſtated Increaſe and Decreaſe, with 
the jeveral Cauſes that had been till that time aſfſien'd for 
it. In the mean time Photinus writes privately to Achil- 
las, to draw the Army to Alexandria, and ſurprize Cæ- 
far; this he immediately 2 and be ſieges the Palace. 
But Cæſar, having ſet the City and many 7 the Egyptian 
Ships on fire, efcaper to the Iſland and Tower of Pharos, car- 
rying the young Ring and Photinus, whom be Pay” kept in 
his Power, with him; there having - aw" the Treachery 
of Photinus, he puts him to Death. At the ſame time 
Arſinoe, Ptolomy's youngeſt Siſter, having by the Advice 
of her Tutor, the Eunuch Ganimedes, aſſanid the Regal 
Authority, orders Achillas to be kilPd likewiſe, and re- 
news the War againſt} Cæſar. Upon the Mole between 
Pharos and Alexandria he is encompaſs d by the Enemy, 
and very near being ſlain, but at length breaks thro', leaps 
into the Sea, and with his uſual Courage and good Fortune 
ſuims in Safety to his own Fleet. 
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| OON as the Victor reach'd the 


guilty Shore, 
; Yet red with Stains of murder'd 
| Pompey's Gore, 
New Tolls his ſtill prevailing For- 
| tune met; 
By impious £g ypt's Genius hard be- 
ſet. 


The Strife was now, if this deteſted Land 13 
Shou'd own Imperial Rome's Supreme Command, | 
Or Czſar bleed beneath ſome Pharian Hand. | 
But thou, oh Pompey! thy Diviner Shade 
Came timely to this cruel Father's Aid; 
Thy Influence the deadly Sword withſtood, 10 
Nor ſuffer'd Nile, again, to bluſh with Roman Blood. 

O OOO O Safe 
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Safe in the Pledge of Pompey, {lain ſo late, 
Proud Cæſar enters Alexandria's Gate: 
Enſigns on high the long Proceſſion lead; 

15 The Warrior and his armed Train ſucceed. 
Meanwhile, loud-murmuring, the moody Throng 
Behold his Faſces born in State along: 

Ot Innovations fiercely they complain, 
And ſcornfully reject the Roman Reign. 

20 Soon ſaw the Chief th' untoward Bent they take, 
And found that Pompey fell not for his ſake. 
Wiſely, howe' er, he hid his ſecret Fear, 

And held his Way, with well-diſſembled Chear. 
Carcleſs, he runs their Gods and Temples o'er, 
25 The Monuments of Macedonian Pow'r ; 
But neither God, nor Shrine, nor myſtick Rite, 
Their City, nor her Walls, his Soul delight: 
Their Caves beneath his Fancy chiefly led, 
To ſearch the gloomy Manſions of the Dead; 
30 Thither with ſecret Pleaſure he deſcends, 
And to the Guide's recording Tale attends. 
There the vain Y outh who made the World his Prize, 
That proſp'rous Robber, Alexander, lyes. 
When pitying Death) at length, had freed Mankind, 

35 To facred Reſt his Bones were here conlign'd: 
His Bones, that better had been toſs'd and hurl'd, 
With juſt Contempt, around the injur'd World. 
But Fortune ſpar'd the Dead; and partial Fate, 
For Ages, fix'd his Pharian Empirc's Date. 

40 If cer our long-loſt Liberty return, 

That Carcals is reſerv'd for publick Scorn: 


Now, 
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Now, it remains a Monument confeſt, 
How one proud Man cou d lord it o er the reſt. 
To Macedon, a Corner of the Earth, 


The vaſt ambitious Spoiler o- d his Birth: 


There, ſoon, he ſcorn'd his Father's humbler Reign. 


And view'd his vanquiſh'd Athens with Diſdain. 
Driv'n headlong on, by Fate's reſiſtleſs Force, 
Thro' Afia's Realms he took his dreadful Courſe: 
His ruthleſs Sword lay'd human Nature waſte, 
And Deſolation follow'd where he paſs'd. 

Red Ganges bluſh'd, and fam'd Euphrates Flood, 
With Perfian this, and that with Indian Blood. 
Such is the Bolt which angry Jove employs, 
When, undiſtinguiſhing, his Wrath deſtroys: 
Such, to Mankind, portentous Meteors riſe, 
Trouble the gazing Earth, and blaſt the Skies. 
Nor Flame, nor Flood, his reſtleſs Rage withſtand, 
Nor Hrte unfaithful, nor the Libyan Sand: 

O'er Waves unknown he meditates his Way, 
And ſeeks the boundleſs Empire of the Sea; 
Ev'n to the utmoſt Weſt he wou'd have gone, 
Where 7ethys Lap receives the ſetting Sun; 
Around each Pole his Circuit wou'd have made, 
And drunk from ſecret Nis remoteſt Head, 
When Nature's Hand his wild Ambition ftay'd. 
With him, that Pow'r his Pride had lov'd ſo well, 
His monſtrous Univerſal Empire, fell: 

No Herr, no juſt Succeffor left behind, 

Eternal Wars he to his Friends affigrr'd, 

To tear the World, and ſcramble for Mankind. 
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Yet ſtill he dy'd the Maſter of his Fame, 

And Parthia to the laſt rever'd his Name: 

The haughty Eaſt from Greece receiv'd her Doom, 
With lower Homage than ſhe pays to Rome. 

Tho' trom the frozen Pole our Empire run, 

Far as the Journeys of the Southern Sun; 

In Triumph tho' our conqu'ring Eagles fly, 

Where-c'er ſoft Zephyrs fan the Weſtern Sky; 
do Still to the haughty Parthian mult we yield, 

And mourn the Loſs of Carræ's dreadful Field: 


Still ſhall the Race untam'd their Pride avow, 
And litt thoſe Heads aloft which Pella taught to bow. 


From Caſium now the beardleſs Monarch came, 

8; To quench the kindling Alexandrian's Flame. 

Th unwarlike Rabble ſoon the Tumult ceaſe, 
And he, their King, remains the Pledge of Peace; 
When veil'd in Secreſie, and dark Diſguiſe, 

To mighty Czſar, Cleopatra flies. 

99 Won by perſuaſive Gold, and rich Reward, 

Her Keeper's Hand her Priſon Gates unbarr'd, 
And a light Galley tor her Flight prepar'd. 
Oh fatal Form! thy Native Egypr's Shame! 
Thou lewd Perdition of the Latian Name! 

95 How ert thou doom'd our Furies to increaſe, 
And be what Helen was to Troy and Greece ! 
When with an Hoſt, from vile Canopus led, 

Thy Vengeance aim'd at great Auguſiur Head; 
When thy ſhrill Timbrels Sound was heard from far, 
ico And Rome her ſelf ſhook at the coming War; 


When 
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When doubtful Fortune, near Leucadia's Strand, 
Suſpended long the World's ſupream Command, 


And almoſt gave it to a Woman's Hand. 


Such daring Courage ſwells her wanton Heart, 


While Roman Lovers Roman Fires impart : 
Glowing alike with Greatneſs and Delight, 
She roſe till bolder from each guilty Night. 
Then blame we hapleſs Anthony no more, 
Loſt and undone by fatal Beauty's Pow'r; 
If Czar, long inur'd to Rage and Arms, 


Submits his ſtubborn Heart to thoſe ſoft Charms; 


If reeking from Emathia's dreadful Plain, 
And horrid with the Blood of thouſands ſlain, 
He ſinks laſcivious in a lewd Embrace, 


While Pompey's ghaſtly Spectre haunts the Place. 


If Julia's chaſteſt Name he can forget, 

And raiſe her, Brethren of a Baſtard Set; 

If indolently he permits, from far, 

Bold Cato to revive the fainting War; 

It he can give away the Fruits of Blood, 

And fight to make a Strumpet's Title good. 
To him, diſdaining or to feign a Tear, 

Or ſpread her artfully diſhevell'd Hair, 

In comely Sorrow's decent Garb array'd, 

And truſting to her Beauty's certain Aid, 

In Words like theſe began the Pharian Maid. 
It Royal Birth and the Lagæan Name, 

Thy fav'ring Pity, greateſt Cæſar, claim, 

Redreſs my Wrongs, thus humbly I implore. 

And to her State an injur'd Queen reſtore. 
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Here ſhed thy juſter Influence, and riſe 

A Star auſpicious to Eg yptian Skies. 

Nor is it ſtrange for Pharos to behold 

A Woman's Temples bound with Regal Gold: 
No Laws our ſofter Sex's Powers reſtrain, 
But undiſtinguiſh'd equally we Reign. 
Vouchlate my Royal Father's Will to read, 
And learn what dying Prolomy decreed: 


My juſt Pretenſions ſtand recorded there, 
14 My Brother's Empire and his Bed to ſhare. 
Nor wou'd the gentle Boy his Love refuſe, 
Did curs'd Pothinus leave him free to chuſe; 
But now in Vaſſalage he holds his Crown, 
And acts by Pow'r and Paſſions not his own. 
:45 Nor is my Soul on Empire fondly ſet, 
But cou'd with Eaſe my Royal Rights forget; 
So thou the Throne from vile Diſhonour fave, 
Reſtore the Maſter, and depoſe the Slave. 
What Scorn, what Pride his haughty Boſom ſwell, 
o Since, at his bidding, Roman Pompey tell! 
(Ev'n now, which oh! ye righteous Gods avert, 
His Sword is levell'd at thy noble Heart) 
Thou and Mankind are wrong'd, when he ſhall dare, 
Or in thy Prize, or in thy Crime, to ſhare. 
155 [In vain her Words the Warrior's Ears aflail'd, 
Had not her Face beyond her Tongue prevail'd; 


rom thence reſiſtleſs Eloquence ſhe draws, 
And with the ſweet Perſuaſion gains her Cauſe. 
lis itubborn Heart diſſolves in looſe Delight, 


And grants her Suit for one laſcivious N ight. 


Egypt 
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Egypt and Ceſar, now, in Peace agreed, 

Riot and Feaſting to the War ſucceed: 

The wanton Queen diſplays her wealthy Storc, 
Exceſs unknown to frugal Rome before. 

Rich, as ſome Fane by laviſh Zealots rear'd, 


For the proud Banquet, ſtood the Hall prepar'd: 


Thick golden Plates the latent Beams infold, 


And the high Roof was fretted o'er with Gold: 


Of ſolid Marble all, the Walls were made, 
And Onyx ev'n the meaner Floor inlay'd; 
While Porphyry and Agat, round the Court, 
In maſly Columns, roſe a proud Support. 
Of ſolid Ebony each Poſt was wrought; 
From ſwarthy Mero? profuſely brought: 
With Iv'ry was the Entrance cruſted o'er, 
And poliſh'd Tortoiſe hid each ſhining Door; 
While on the cloudy Spots enchas d was ſeen 
The lively Em'ralds never- fading Green. 
Within, the Royal Beds and Couches ſhone, 
Beamy and bright with many a coſtly Stone. 
In glowing Purple rich the Cov'rings lye; 
Twice had they drank the nobleſt Hrian Dye: 
Others, as Pharian Artiſts have the Skill 


To mix the party-colour'd Web at Will, 


With winding Trails of various Silks were made, 
Where branching Gold ſet off the rich Brocade. 


Around, of ev'ry Age, and choicer Form, 


Huge Crowds, whole Nations of Attendants ſwarm : 


Some wait in yellow Rings of golden Hair, 


The vanquiſh'd Rhine ſhew'd Cæſar none ſo fair: 
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Others were ſeen with ſwarthy Woolly Heads, 
Black as cternal Night's unchanging Shades. 
Here ſqucaling Eunuchs, a diſmember'd Train, 
Lament the Loſs of genial Joys in vain : 

There Nature's nobleſt Work, a youthful Band, 
In the full Pride of blooming Manhood ſtand. 
All duteous on the Pharian Princes wait, 

The Princes round the Board recline in State, 
With mighty Cæſar, more than Princes great. 

0 On Iv'ry Feet the Citron Board was wrought, 
Richer than thoſe with Captive Juba brought. 
With ev'ry Wile Ambitious Beauty tries 
To fix the daring Roman's Heart her Prize. 

Her Brother's meaner Bed and Crown the ſcorns, 

And with fierce Hopes for nobler Empire burns; 
Collects the Miſchiefs of her wanton Eyes, 

And her faint Cheeks with deeper Roſes dies; 

Amidit the Braidings of her flowing Hair, 

The Spoils of orient Rocks and Shells appear ; 
Like midnight Stars, ten thouſand Diamonds deck 

The comely Riſing of her gracetul Neck: 

Of wondrous Work, a thin tranſparent Lawn 

Oer each ſoft Br eaſt in Decency was drawn; 

Where ſtill by turns the parting Threads withdrew, 

:15 And all the panting Boſom roſe to view. 

Her Robe, her ev'ry Part, her Air, confeſs 
The Pow'r of Female Skill exhauſted in her Dreſs. 
Fantaſtick Madneſs of unthinking Pride, 

To boaſt that Wealth, which Prudence ſtrives to hide! 

:22 In Civil Wars ſuch Trcaſures to diſplay, 
And tempt a Soldier with the Hopes of Prey! 

Had 
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Had Czſar not been Cæſar, impious, bold, 
And ready to lay waſte the World for Gold, 
But juſt as all our frugal Names of old; 

This Wealth cou'd Curius or Fabricius know, 
Or ruder Cincinnatus from the Plow, : 

As Czſar, they had ſeiz'd the mighty Spoil, 
And to inrich their Tiber robb'd the Nile. 
Now, by a Train of Slaves, the various Feaſt 
In maſly Gold magnificent was plac'd: 
Whatever Earth, or Air, or Seas afford, 

In vaſt Profuſion crowns the lab'ring Board. 
For Dainties, Egypt ev'ry Land explores, 

Nor ſpares thoſe very Gods her Zeal adores. 
The Nile's ſweet Wave capacious Chryſtals pour, 
The Gems of Price the Grapes delicious Store; 
No Growth of Mareotis marſhy Fields, 

But ſuch as Meroe maturer yields; 

Where the warm Sun the racy Juice refines, 
And mellows into Age the Infant Wines. 


With Wreaths of Nard the Gueſts their Temples bind, 


And blooming Roſes of immortal Kind; 

Their dropping Locks with Oily Odours flow, 

Recent from near Arabia, where they grow : 

The vig'rous Spices breathe their ſtrong Perfume, 

And the rich Vapour fills the ſpacious Room. 
Here Cz/ar, Pompey's Poverty diſdain d, 

And learn'd to waſte that World his Arms had gain'd. 

He ſaw th' Egyptian Wealth with greedy Eyes, 

And wiſh'd ſome fair Pretence to ſeize the Prize. 

Sated at length with the prodigious Feaſt; 

Their weary Appetites from Riot ceas'd ; 
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When Cz/ar, curious of ſome new Delight, 
In Converiation ſought to wear the Night: 

j Then gently thus addreſt the good old Prieſt, 
Reclining decent in his Linnen Veſt. 
O wile Achoreus ! venerable Seer! 
Whole Age beſpeaks thee Heav'n's peculiar Care, 
Say from what Origin thy Nation ſprung, 

:69 What Boundaries to EH ts Land belong? 
W hat are thy Peoples Cuſtoms, and their Modes, 
What Rites they teach, what Forms they give their Gods; 
Each antient ſacred Myſtery explain, 
Which monumental Sculptures yet retain. 

% Divinity diſdains to be confin'd, 
Fain wou'd be known, and rev'renc'd by Mankind. 
'Tis ſaid, thy holy Predeceſſors thought 
Cccropian Plato worthy to be taught: 
And ſure the Sages of your Schools have known 

.-» No Soul more form'd for Science than my own. 

Fame of my Potent Rival's Flight, tis true, 

To this your Pharian Shore my Journey drew ; 


— — 


Yet know, the Love of Learning led me too. 
in all the Hurries of tumultuous War, 
:-5 The Stars, the Gods, and Heav'ns were ſtill my Care. 
Nor ſhall my Skill to fix the rowling Year 
Inferior to Ludoxus Art appear. 
Long has my curious Soul, from early Youth, 
Toil'd in the noble Search of facred Truth: 
:3o Yet ſtill no Views have urg'd my Ardor more, 
Than Nes remoteſt Fountain to explore. 
Then lay what Sour famous Stream ſupplies, 


As riſe; 


Shew 
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Shew me that Head from whence, ſince Time begun, 
The long Succeſſion of his Waves has run; 285 
This let me know, and all my Toils ſhall ceaſe; 
The Sword be ſheath'd, and Earth be bleſt with Peace. 
The Warrior ſpoke; and thus the Seer reply'd: 
Nor ſhalt thou, mighty Cæſar, be deny'd. 
Our Sires forbad all, but themſelves, to know. 290 
And kept with Care profaner Laymen low: 
My Soul, I own, more gen'roully inclin'd, 
Wou'd lèt in Daylight to inform the Blind. 
Nor would I Truth in Myſteries reſtrain, 
But make the Gods, their Pow'r, and Precepts plain; 


293 
Wou'd teach their Miracles, wou'd ſpread their Praiſe, 
And well-taught Minds to juſt Devotion raiſe. 
Know then, to all thoſe Stars, by Nature driv'n 
In Oppoſition to revolving Heav'n, 
Some one peculiar Influence was giv'n. 399 


The Sun the Seaſons of the Year ſupplies, 

And bids the Ev'ning and the Morning riſe; 

Commands the Planets with ſuperior Force, 

And keeps each wand'ring Light to his appointed Courſe. 
The ſilver Moon o'er briny Seas preſides, 303 
And heaves huge Ocean with alternate Tides. 
Saturn's cold Rays in Icy Climes prevail; 

Mars rules the Winds, the Storm, and rattling Hail 

Where ode aſcends, the Skies are ſtill ſerene; 

And fruitful Venus is the genial Queen: 310 
While ev'ry limpid Spring, and falling Stream, 

Submits to radiant Hermes reigning Beam. 

When in the Crab the humid Ruler ſhines, 

And to the ſultry Lion near inclines, 


There 
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315 There fix d immediate o'er Ns latent Source, 
He ſtrikes the watry Stores with pondrous Force; 
Nor can the Flood bright Maia's Son withſtand, 
But heaves, like Ocean at the Moon's Command ; 
His Waves aſcend, obedient as the Seas, 

20 And reach their deſtin'd Height by juſt Degrees. 
Nor to its Bank returns th' Enormous Tide, 
Till Libra's equal Scales the Days and Nights divide. 
Antiquity, unknowing and deceiv' d- 
In Dreams of Ethiopian Snows believ'd: g 

;:; From Hills they taught, how melting Currents ran, 
When the firſt ſwelling of the Flood began. 
But ah how vain the Thought! No Boreas there 
In icy Bonds conſtrains the wintry Year; 
But ſultry Southern Winds eternal reign, 

o And ſcorching Suns the ſwarthy Natives ſtain. 
Yet more, whatever Flood the Froſt congeals, 
Melts as the genial Spring's Return he feels; 
While V's redundant Waters never riſe, 
Till the hot Dog inflames the Summer Skies; 


Nor to his Banks his ſhrinking Stream confines, 
Iill high in Heav'n th' Autumnal Ballance ſhines. 
Unlike his watry Brethren he preſides, 

And by new Laws his liquid Empire guides. 
From dropping Seaſors no Increaſe he knows, 

4 Nor feels the fleecy Show'rs of melting Snows. 
His River ſwells not idly, c'er the Land 
The timely Office of his Waves demand; 

But knows his Lot, by Providence aſſign' d, 
To cool the Seaſon, and refreſh Mankind. 


When- 
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When-e'er the Lyon ſheds his Fires around, 

And Cancer burns Heneé's parching Ground; 

Then, at the Pray'r of Nations, comes the Nit, 

And kindly tempers up the mould'ring Soil. 

Nor from the Plains the cov'ring God retreats, 

'Till the rude Fervour of the Skies abates; 

Till Phebus into milder Autumn fades, 

And Mero? projects her length'ning Shades. 

Nor let inquiring Scepticks ask the Caule, 

'Tis Joes Command, and theſe are Nature's Laws. 
Others of old, as vainly too, have thought 

By Weſtern Winds the ſpreading Deluge brought; 

While at fix'd Times, for many a Day, they laſt, 

Poſſeſs the Skies, and drive a conſtant Blaſt: 

Collected Clouds united Zephyrs bring, 


And ſhed huge Rains from many a dropping Wing, 


To heave the Flood, and {well th' abounding Spring. 


Or when the airy Brethren's ſtedfaſt Force 

Reſiſts the ruſhing Current's downward Courſe, 

Backward he rolls, indignant, to his Head; 

While o'er the Plains his heapy Waves are ſpread. 
Some have believ d, that ſpacious Channels go 

Thro' the dark Entrails of the Earth below; 

Thro' theſe, by turns, revolving Rivers pals, 

And ſecretly pervade the mighty Maſs ; 

Thro' theſe the Sun, when from the North he flies, 

And cuts the glowing Ethwpick Skies, 

From diſtant Streams attracts their Liquid Stores, 

And thro Nile's Spring th aſſembled Waters pours: 

'Till Vie, o'er-burthen'd, diſembogucs the Load, 

And ſpews the foamy Deluge all abroad. 
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Sages there have been too, who long maintain d, 
That Ocean's Waves thro' porous Earth are drain'd; 
'Tis thence their Saltneſs they no longer keep, 
By flow degrees ſtill fre{h'ning as they creep; 

389 Till, at a Period, Vile receives em all, 

And pours em, looſly ſpreading as they fall. 

The Stars, and Sun himſelf, as ſome have ſaid, 
By Exhalations from the Deep are fed; 
And when the golden Ruler of the Day 


33; Thro' Cancer's fiery Sign purſues his Way, 


— — 


His Beams attract too largely from the Sea; 

The Refuſe of his Draughts the Nights return, 

And more than fill the Vis capacious Urn. 

Were I the Dictates of my Soul to tell, 

392 And ſpeak the Reaſons of the wat'ry Swell, 

To Providence the Task I ſhould aſſign, 

And find the Cauſe in Workmanſhip Divine. 

Leſs Streams we trace, unerring, to their Birth, 

And know the Parent Earth which brought em forth 
395 While this, as early as the World begun, 

Ran thus, and muſt continue thus to run; 

And ſtill, unfathom'd by our Search, ſhall own 

No Cauſe, but Jes commanding Will alone. 

Nor, Car, is thy Search of Knowledge {ſtrange ; 

499 Well may thy boundleſs Soul deſire to Range, 

Well may ſhe ſtrive Ns Fountain to explore; 

Since mighty Kings have ſought the fame before 

Each for the firſt Diſcov'rer wou'd be known, 

And hand, to future Times, the Secret. down ; 
455 But fill their Pow'rs were exercis'd in vain, 

While latent Nature mock'd their fruitleſs Pain. 


Philip's 
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Philip's great Son, whom Memphis ſtill records, 
The Chief of her Illuſtrious ſcepter'd Lords, 
Sent, of his own, a choſen Number forth, 

To trace the wondrous Stream's myſterious Birth. 
Thro' Erhiopia's Plains they journey'd on, 

'Till the hot Sun oppos'd the burning Zone: 
There, by the God's reſiſtleſs Beams repell'd, 

An unbeginning Stream they ſtill beheld. 

Fierce came eri from the Eaſtern Dawn, 
On his proud Car by Captive Monarchs drawn; 
His lawleſs Will, impatient of a Bound, 
Commanded N/l''s hid Fountain to be found: 
But ſooner much the Tyrant might have known 
Thy fam'd Heſperian Po, or Gallick Rhone. 
Cambyſes too, his daring Perfians led, 


Where hoary Age makes white the Erhiop's Head; 


Till fore diſtreſs d and deſtitute of Food, 

He ſtain d his hungry Jaws with human Blood; 
Till half his Hoſt the other half devour'd, 

And left the Nile behind em unexplor'd. 

Of thy forbidden Head, Thou facred Stream 

Nor Fiction dares to ſpeak, nor Poets dream. 
Thro' various Nations roll thy Waters down, 
By many ſeen, tho' ſtill by all unknown; 
No Land preſumes to claim thee for her own. 
For me, my humble Tale no more ſhall tell, 
Than what our juſt Records demonſtrate well ; 
That God, who bad thee thus myſterious flow, 
Permits the narrow Mind of Man to know. 

Far in the South thy daring Waters riſe, 

As in Diſdain of Cancer's burning Skies; 
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Thence, with a downward Courſe, they ſeek the Main, 
Direct againſt the laſie Northern Wain; 
449 Unleſs when, partially, thy winding Tide 
Turns to the Libyan or Arabian Side. 
The diſtant Seres firſt behold thee flow); 
Nor yet thy Spring the diſtant Seres know. 
Midſt ſootty Erhiops, next, thy Current roams; 
+45 The ſootty Ethiops wonder whence it comes: 
Nature conceals thy infant Stream with Care, 
Nor lets thee, but in Majeſty, appear. 
Upon thy Banks aſtoniſh'd Nations ſtand, 
Nor dare aſſign thy Riſe, to one peculiar Land. 
452 Excmpt from vulgar Laws thy Waters run, 
Nor take their various Seaſons from the Sun : 
Tho' high in Heav'n the fiery Solſtice ſtand, 
Obedient Winter comes, at thy Command. 
From Pole to Pole thy boundleſs Waves extend; 
455 One never knows thy Riſe, nor one thy End. 
By Meroe thy Stream divided roves, 
And winds encircling round her Ebon Groves; 
Of fable Hue the coſtly Timbers ſtand, 
Dark as the ſwarthy Natives of the Land: 
460 Yet, tho' tall Woods in wide abundance ſpread, 
Their lcaty Tops afford no friendly Shade; 
So vertically ſhine the ſolar Rays, 
And from the Hymn dart the downward Blaze. 
From thence, thro' Defarts dry, thou journey'ſt on, | 
+55 Nor ſhrink'ſt, diminifh'd by the torrid Zone, hs: 
Strong in thy ſelt, collected, full, and one. | 
Anon, thy Streams are parcelI'd o'er the Plain, 


Anon the {catter'd Currents meet again; 


Jointly 
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Jointly they flow, where Philz's Gates divide 

Our fertile Egypt from Arabia's Side; 

Thence, with a peaceful, ſoft Deſcent, they crec 
And ſeck, inſenſibly, the Diſtant deep; 

Till thro' ſeav'n Mouths the famous Flood is loſt; 
On the laſt Limits of our Pharian Coaſt; 

Where Gaga's Iſthmus riſes, to reſtrain 

The FE7ythrean from the Midland Main. 

Who that beholds thee, Vic! thus gently flow: 
With ſcarce a Wrinkle on thy glaſſy Brow, 

Can gue:s thy Rage, when Rocks reſiſt thy Force, 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward Courſe; 
hen ſpouting Cataracts thy Torrent pour, 

And Nations tremble at the deaf'ning Roar; 


When thy proud Waves with Indignation riſe; 

And daſh their foamy Fury to the Skies? 

Theſe Wonders reedy Abatos can tell, 

And the tall Cliffs that firſt declare thy Swell; 

The Cliffs, with Ignorance of old belicv'd 

Thy Parent Veins, and for thy Spring receiv'd. 
From thence huge Mountains Nature's Hand provides, 
To bank thy too luxurious River's Sides; 
As in a Vale thy Current the reſtrains, 

Nor ſuffers thee to ſpread the Libyan Plains 

At Memphis, firſt, free Liberty the yields, 

And lets thee looſe to float the thirſty Fields. 

In unſuſpected Peace ſecurely laid, 

Thus waſte they ſilent Night's declining Shade. 
Meanwhile accuſtom'd Furies ſtill infeſt, 

With uſual Rage, Pothinus horrid Breaſt; 

Nor can the Ruffian's Hand from Slaughter reſt. 
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e Well may the Wretch, diſtain'd with Pompey's Blood, 
Think ev'ry other dreadful Action good. 
Within him {till the ſnaky Siſters dwell, 
And urge his Soul with all the Pow'rs of Hell. 
Can Fortune to ſuch Hands fuch Miſchief doom, 
5095 And let a Slave revenge the Wrongs of Rome 
Prevent th' Example, pre-ordain'd to ſtand 


The great Renown of Brutus righteous Hand ! 
Forbid it, Gods! that Czſar's hallow'd Blood, 
To Liberty by Fate a Victim vow'd, 
519 Shou'd on a leſs Occaſion e'er be ſpilt, 
And prove a vile Egyptian Eunuch's Guilt. 
Harden'd by Crimes, the bolder Villain, now, 
Avows his Purpoſe with a daring Brow ; 
Scorns the mean Aids of Falſhood and Surprize, 
And openly the Victor Chief defies. 
Vain in his Hopes, nor doubting to ſucceed, 
He truſts that Cz/ar muſt, like Pompey, bleed. 
The feeble Boy to curs'd Achillar Hand 
Had, with his Army, giv'n his Crown's Command ; 
To him, by wicked Sympathy of Mind, 
By Leagues and Brotherhood of Murder join'd, 
To him, the firſt and fitteſt of his Friends, 
Thus, by a truſty Slave, Pothinus ſends. 
While ſtretch'd at Faſe the great Achillas lyes, 
525 And Sleep ſits heavy on his ſlothful Eyes, 
The Bargain for our Native Land is made, 
And the diſhoneſt Price already paid. 
The tormer Rule no longer now we own, 


Ulurping Cleopatra wears the Crown. 
Doſt 
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Doſt thou alone withdraw thee from her State, 539 
Nor on the Bridals of thy Miſtreſs wait ? 

To Night at large ſhe laviſhes her Charms, 

And riots in luxurious Cz/ar's Arms. 

E'er long her Brother may the Wanton wed, 

And reap the Refuſe of the Roman's Bed; 535 
Doubly a Bride, then doubly ſhall the Reign, 

While Rome and Eg ypt wear, by turns, her Chain. 

Nor truſt thou to thy Credit with the Boy, 

When Arts and Eyes, like hers, their Pow'rs employ. 

Mark with what Eaſe her fatal Charms can mold 549 
The Heart of Cæſar, ruthleſs, hard, and old? 

Were the ſoft King his thoughtleſs Head to reſt, 

But for a Night, on her inceſtuous Breaſt ; 

His Crown and Friends he'd barter for the Bliſs, 

And give thy Head and mine for one lewd Kiſs; 543 


On Croſſes, or in Flames, we ſhou'd deplore 
Her Beauty's terrible reſiſtleſs Pow'r. 
On both, her Sentence is already paſs'd, 
She dooms us Dead, becauſe we kept her Chaſt. 
What potent Hand ſhall then Aſſiſtance bring? 550 
Czſar's her Lover, and her Husband King. 
Haſte, I adjure thee by our common Guilt, 
By that great Blood which we in vain have ſpilt, 
Haſte, and let War, let Death with thee return, 
And the Funereal Torch for Hymer's burn. 755 
Whate'er Embrace the Hoſtile Charmer hold, 
Find, and transfix her in the luſcious Fold. 
Nor let the Fortune of this Latian Lord 
Abaſh thy Courage, or reſtrain thy Sword; 


In 


— 
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560 In the ſame glorious guilty Paths we tread, 

That rais'd him up, the World's imperious Head. 
Like him, we ſeek Dominion for our Prize, 
And hope, like him, by Pompey's Fall to riſe. 
Witneſs the Stains of yonder bluſhing Wave, 

565 Yon bloody Shore, and yon inglorious Grave. 
Why fear we then to bring our Wiſh to pals? 
This Ceſar is not more than Pompey was: 

What tho' we boaſt nor Birth, nor noble Name, 
Nor Kindred with ſome purple Monarch claim? 

570 Conſcious of Fate's Decree, ſuch Aid we ſcorn, 
And know we were for mighty Miſchief born. 
Sec, how kind Fortune, by this offer'd Prey, 
Finds Means to purge all paſt Offence away : 
With grateful Thanks Rome ſhall the Deed approve; 

575 And this laſt Merit the firſt Crime remove. 
Stripp'd of his Titles, and the Pomp of Pow'r, 
Czſar's a ſingle Soldier, and no more. 

Think then how caſily the Task were done, 
How ſoon we may an injur'd World atone; 

580 Finiſh all Wars, appeaſe each Roman Shade, 

By Sacrificing one devoted Head. 

Fearleſs, ye dread united Legions, go; 

Ruſh all, undaunted, on your common Foe: 
This Right, ye Roman to your Country do; 

585 Ye Pharians! this your King expects from you. 

But chief, Achillar! may the Praiſe be thine: 
Haſte thou, and find him on his Bed ſupine, 
Weary with toiling Luſt, and gorg'd with Wine 
Then ſtrike, and what their Cato's Pray rs demand, 

590 The Gods ſhall give to thy more favour'd Hand. 


Nor 
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Nor fail'd the Meſſage, fitted to perſuade; 
But, prone to Blood, the willing Chief obey'd. 
No noiſie Trumpets ſound the loud Alarm, 
But ſilently the moving Legions arm; 

All unperceiv'd, tor Battle they prepare, 595 
And buſtle thro' the Night with buſie Care. 

The mingled Bands, who form'd this mungrel Hoſt, 

To the Diſgrace of Rome, were Romans moſt; 

A Herd, who, had they not been loſt to Shame, 

And long forgetful of their Country's Name, 690 
Had bluſh'd to own ev'n Prolomy their Head; 

Yet now were by his meaner Vaſſal led. 

Oh! Mercenary War, thou Slave of Gold! 

How is thy faithleſs Courage bought and fold! 

For baſe Reward thy hireling Hands obey; 6 
Unknowing Right or Wrong, they fight for Pay, > 
And give their Country's great Revenge away. 


— 


Ah wretched Rome! for whom thy Fate prepares, 

In ev'ry Nation, new Domeſtick Wars; 

The Fury, that from pale Theſſalia fled, 610 
Rears on the Banks of NM. her baleful Head. 

What cou'd protecting Ez ypt more have done, 

Had ſhe receiv'd the haughty Victor's Son? 

But thus the Gods our ſinking State confound, 


Thus tear our mangled Empire all around; 


61 
In ev'ry Land fit Inſtruments employ, 
And ſuffer ruthleſs Slaughter to deſtroy. 
Thus ev'n Egyptian Parricides preſume 
To meddle in the ſacred Cauſe of Rome; 
Thus, had not Fate thoſe Hands of Murder ty'd, * 


Succeſs had crown'd the vile Achillar Side. 
tei 
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Nor wanted fit Occaſion for the Deed ; 
Timely the Traytors to the Place ſucceed, 
While in Security the careleſs Gueſt, 

5:5 Lingring as yet, his Couch ſupinely preſt: 
No Gates, no Guards forbad their open Way, 
But All diflolv'd in Sleep and Surfeits lay; 
With Eaſe the Victor at the Board had bled, 
And loſt in Riot his defenceleſs Head. 

zo But pious Caution now their Rage withſtands, 
And Care for Prolomy with-holds their Hands: 
With Rev'rence and Remorſe, unknown before, 


They dread to ſpill their Royal Maſter's Gore; 
Leſt in the Tumult of the murd'rous Night, 


535 Some erring Miſchief on his Y outh may light. 
Sway'd by this Thought, nor doubting to ſucceed, 
They hold it fitting to deter the Deed. 

Gods! that ſuch Wretches ſhou'd ſo proudly dare 
Can ſuch a Lite be theirs to take, or ſpare? 

549 Till Dawn of Day the Warrior ſtood repriev'd, 
And Ceſar at Achillar Bidding liv'd. 

Now o'er aſpiring Caſium's Eaſtern Head 
The rofic Light by Lucifer was led; 


Swift thro' the Land the piercing Beams were born, 


£4; And glowing yt felt the kindling Morn: 
When from proud Alevandria's Walls, afar; 
The Citizens behold the coming War. 
The dreadful Legions ſhine in juſt Array, 
And firm, as to the Battle, hold their Way. 
i Conſcious, mean-while, of his unequal Force, 
Strait to the Palace Czſar bends his Courle : 
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Nor in the lofty Bulwarks dares confide, 

Their ample Circuit ſtretching far too wide: 

To one fix d Part his little Band retreats, 

There mann's the Walls and Tow'rs, and bars the Gates. 655 5 
There Fear, there Wrath, by turns, his Boſom tears; 

He fears, but {till with Indignation fears. 

His daring Soul reſtrain'd, more fiercely burns, 

And proudly the ignoble Refuge ſcorns. 

The Captive Lion thus, with gen'rous Rage, as 
Reluctant foams, and roars, and bites his Cage. 

Thus, if ſome Pow'r cou'd Mulciber enſlave, 

And bind him down in Ætna's ſmoaky Cave, 

With Fires more fierce th' impriſon'd God would glow, 
And bellow in the dreadful Deeps below. 665 
He who ſo lately, with undaunted Pride, 

The Pow'r of mighty Pompey's Arms defy d, 

With Juſtice and the Senate on his Side; 

Who with a Cauſe, which Gods and Men mult hate, 
Stood up, and ſtruggled for Succeſs with Fate; 679 
Now abject Foes and Slaves inſulting fears, 

And ſhrinks beneath a Show'r of Pharian Spears. 

The Warrior who diſdain'd to be confin'd 

By Tyrian Gades, or the Eaſtern Inde, 

Now 1n a narrow Houle conceals that Head, 1.973 
From which the fierceſt Scythians once had fled, | 
And horrid Moors beheld with awful Dread. 
From Room to Room irreſolute he flies, 

And on ſome Guardian Bar, or Door relies. 

So Boys and helpleſs Maids, when Towns are won, 680 
To ſecret Corners for Protection run. 


\ , 
| 
> 
| 


Still 
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Still by his Side the beardleſs King he bears, 
Ordain'd to ſhare in ev'ry III he fears: | 
If he muſt die, he dooms the Boy to go, 
685 Alike devoted to the Shades below ; 
Reſolves his Head a Victim firſt ſhall fall, 
Hurl'd at his Slaves from off the lofty Wall. 
So from E#tas fierce Medea fled, : 
Her Sword ſtill aim'd at young Ab/yrior Head; 
699 Whene'er ſhe ſees her vengetul Sire draw nigh, 
Ruthleſs ſhe dooms the wretched Boy the die. 
Yet e' er theſe cruel laſt Extreams he proves, 
By gentler Steps of Peace the Roman moves: 


He ſends an Envoy, in the Royal Name, 
595 To chide their Fury, and the War diſclaim. 
But impious they, nor Gods nor Kings regard, 


Nor univerſal Laws, by all rever'd; 
No Right of ſacred Characters they know, 
But tear the Olive trom the hallow'd Brow ; 
o To Death the Meſſenger of Peace purſue, 
And in his Blood their horrid Hands embrew. 
Such are the Palms which curs'd Egyptians claim, 
Such Prodigies exalt their Nation's Name. | 
Nor purple 7 heſſaly's deſtructive Shore, 
o Nor dire Pharnaces, nor the Libyan Moor, 
Nor ev'ry barb'rous Land, in ev'ry Age, 
Equal a ſoft Eg yptian Eunuch's Rage. 
Inceſſant ſtill the Roar of War prevails, 
While the wild Hoſt the Royal Pile aſſails. 
510 Void of Device, no thund'ring Rams they bring, 
Nor kindling Flames with ſpreading Miſchief fling: 
Bell'wing, 
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BelPwing, around they run with fruitleſs Pain, 

Heave at the Doors, and thruſt and ſtrive in vain: 

More than a Wall, great Czſar's Fortune ſtands, 

And mocks the Madneſs of their feeble Hands. 
On one proud Side, the lofty Fabrick ſtood 

Projected bold into th' adjoining Flood; 

There, fill'd with armed Bands, their Barks draw near, 

But find the ſame defending Cæſar there: 

To ev'ry Part the ready Warrior flies, 

And with new Rage the fainting Fight ſupplies; 

Headlong he drives 'em with his deadly Blade, 


Nor ſeems to be invaded, but t' invade. 
Againſt the Ships Phalaric Darts he aims; 


Each Dart with Pitch and livid Sulfur flames. 

The ſpreading Fire o'er-runs their unctuous Sides, 
And, nimbly mounting, on the Top- maſt rides: 
Planks, Yards, and Cordage feed the dreadful Blaze; 
The drowning Veſſel hiſſes in the Seas; 


While floating Arms and Men, promiſcuous ſtrow'd, 
Hide the whole Surface of the Azure Flood. 


Nor dwells Deſtruction on their Fleet alone, 


But, driv'n by Winds, invades the neighb'ring Town: 


On rapid Wings the ſheety Flames they bear, 

In wavy Lengths, along the red'ning Air; 

Nor much unlike, the ſhooting Meteors fly, 

In gleamy Trails, athwart the midnight Sky. 
Soon as the Crowd behold their City burn, 

Thither, all headlong, from the Siege they turn. 

But Cæſar, prone to Vigilance and Haſte, 

To ſnatch the juſt Occaſion e er it paſs d, 
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id in the friendly Night's involving Shade, 
A fafe Retreat to Pharos timely made. 
In elder Times of holy Proteus Reign, 

>45 An Iſle it ſtood, encompals'd by the Main: 

Now by a mighty Mole the Town it joins, 
And from wide Seas the ſafer Port confines. 
Ot high Importance to the Chief it lyes, 

To him brings Aid, and to the Foe denies: 

o In cloſe Reſtraint the Captive Town is held, 
While tree behind he views the watry Field. 
There fate, with curs'd Pothinus in his Pow'r, 
Czar deters the Villain's Doom no more. 

Yet ah! by Means too gentle he expires; 
No gaſhing Knives he feels, no ſcorching Fires; 
Nor were his Limbs by grinning Tygers torn, 

Nor pendant on the horrid Croſs are born: 
Beneath the Sword the Wretch reſigns his Breath, 
And dies too gloriouſly by Pompey's Death. 

% Meanwhile, by wily Ganymede convey'd, 
Arfizoe, the younger Royal Maid, 

Fled to the Camp; and with a daring Hand 
Aſſumes the Scepter of ſupreme Command: 
And, tor her teeble Brother was not there, 
= She calls her ſelt the ſole Lagæan Heir. 
Then, ſince he dares Cifpute her Right to reign, 
She dooms the fierce Achillas to be lain. 
With juſt Remorſe, repenting Fortune paid 
This ſecond Victim to her Pompey's Shade. 

757% But oh! nor this, nor Prolomy, nor All 
Ihe Race of Lagos doom'd at once to fall, 
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Not Hecatombs of Tyrants ſhall ſuffice, 
Till Brutus ſtrikes, and haughty Czſar dies. 
Nor yet the Rage of War was huſh'd in Peace, 


Nor wou'd that Storm, with him who rais'd it, ceaſc. 


A ſecond Eunuch to the Task ſucceeds, 

And Ganymede the Pow'r of Egypt leads: 

He chears the drooping Pharians with Succels, 
And urg'd the Roman Chief with new Diſtreſs. 
Such Dangers did one dreadful Day afford, 


As Annals might to lateſt Times record, 


And Conlecrate to Fame the Warrior's Sword. 
While to their Barks his faithful Band deſcends, 

Czſar the Mole's contracted Space defends. 

Part from the crowded Key aboard were pals'd, 

The careful Chief remain'd among the laſt; 

When ſudden, Egypt's furious Pow'rs unite, 

And fix on him alone th' unequal Fight. 

By Land the num'rous Foot, by Sea the Fleet, 

At once ſurround him, and prevent Retreat. 

No means for Safety, or Eſcape, remain, 

To Fight, or Fly, were equally in vain: 

A vulgar Period on his Wars attends, 

And his ambitious Life obſcurely ends. 

No Seas of Gore, no Mountains of the Slain, 

Renown the Fight on ſome diftinguith'd Plain: 

But meanly in a Tumult muſt he die, 

And over- born by Crowds, inglorious lye: 

No Room was left to fall as Cæſar ſhou' d, 

So little were the Hopes, his Foes and Fate allowed. 

At once the Place and Danger he ſurveys, 

The riſing Mound, and the near neighb'ring Seas 
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Some fainting ſtruggling Doubts as yet remain: | 
Can he, perhaps, his Navy ſtill regain? ” 
355 Or ſhall he die, and end th' uncertain Pain? | 
At length, while madly thus perplex'd he burns, 
His own brave F to his Thoughts returns; 
da, who in the Breach undaunted ſtood, 
And ſingly made the dreadful Battle good; 
3:19 Whole Arm advancing Pompey's Hoſt repell'd, 
And, coop'd within a Wall, the Captive Leader held. 
Strong in his Soul the glorious Image roſe, 
And taught him, ſudden, to diſdain his Foes ; 
The Force oppos'd in equal Scales to weigh, 
315 Himſelf was Czſar, and Egyptian they; 
To truſt that Fortune, and thoſe Gods, once more. 
That never fail'd his daring Hopes before. 
Threat'ning, aloft his flaming Blade he ſhook; 
And thro' the Throng his Courſe reſiſtleſs took 
3:0 Hands, Arms, and helmed Heads before him fly, 
While mingling Screams and Groans aſcend the Sky. 
So Winds, impriſon'd. force their furious Way, 
Tear up the Earth, and drive the foamy Sea. 
Juſt on the Margin of the Mound he ſtay'd, 
3:5 And for a Moment, thence, the Flood ſurvey'd: 
Fortune divine! be preſent now, he cry'd; 
And plung'c, undaunted, in the foamy Tide. 
Th' Obedient deep, at Fortune's high Command. 
Recerv'd the mighty Maſter of the Land; 
z Her ſervile Waves officious 7ethys ſpread, 
To raiſe, with proud Support, his awful Head. 
And, for he ſcorn'd th' inglorious Race of Nile, 


Shou d pride themſelves in ought of Cæſuar's Spoil. 


In 
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In his left Hand, above the Water's Pow'r; 
Papers and Scrols of high Import he bore; 
Where his own Labours faithfully record 
The Battles of Ambition's ruthleſs Sword: 
Safe, in his Right, the deadly Steel he held, 


And plow'd, with many a Stroke, the liquid Field ; 


While his fix d Teeth tenaciouſly retain 

His ample 7yrian Robe's Imperial Train: 

Th incumber'd Folds the curling Surface ſweep, 

Come ſlow behind, and drag along the Deep. 

From the high Mole, from ev'ry Pharian Prow, 

A thouſand Hands a thouſand Jav'lins throw ; 

The thrilling Points dip bloodleſs in the Waves; 

While he their idle Wrath ſecurely braves. 

So when fome mighty Serpent of the Main 

Rolls his huge Length athwart the liquid Plain: 

Whether he range voracious for the Prey, 

Or to the ſunny Shore directs his Way, 

Him if by Chance the Fiſhers view from far, 

With flying Darts they wage a diſtant War 

But the fell Monſter, unappall'd with Dread, 

Above the Seas exerts his pois'nous Head; 

He rears his livid Creſt, and kindling Eyes, 

And, terrible, the feeble Foe defies; 

His ſwelling Breaſt a foamy Path divides, 

And, careleſs, o'er the murm'ring Flood he glides. 
Some looſer Muſe, perhaps, who lghtly treads 

The devious Paths where wanton Fancy leads, 


In Heav'n's high Court, wou'd feign the Queen of Love, 


Kneeling in Tears, before the Throne of Fore, 


XN XXXX Imploring, 
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Imploring, fad, th' Almighty Father's Grace, 
865 For the dear Offspring of her Julian Race. 
While to the Juſt recording Romans Eyes, 
Far other Forms, and other Gods ariſe; 
The Guardian Furies round him rear their Heads, 
And Nemefis the Shield of Safety ſpreads; 
$70 Juſtice and Fate the floating Chief convey, 
And Rome's glad Genius wafts him on his Way; 
Freedom and Laws the Pharian Darts withſtand, 
And fave him for avenging Brutus Hand. 
His Friends, unknowing what the Gods decree, 
y; With Joy receive him from the ſwelling Sea; 
In Peals on Peals their Shouts triumphant riſe, 
Roll o'er the diſtant Flood, and thunder to the Skies. 
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Verſe 1. Emathian Plains. E bs IS Firſt Period contains a Propoſition 


of the whole Work, the Civil War ; and 
I would only obſerve once for all, that as the Readers, who compare it with 
the Original, may ſee that I have tranſpos d the Order of it in the Tran- 
ſlation, and that on 1 I have taken the fame Liberty in many other 


Places of this Work; eſpecially where I thought ſuch Tranſpoktion wou d 


give an Emphaſis and a Strength to the latter End of the Period. 

Emathian Plains] Emathia was a Province properly of Macedonia, and 
2 to Tbeſſalia, but is moſt commonly uſed by this Author for 
Theſſalia. 

2 7. Piles againſt Piles.] 1 have choſen to tranſlate the Latin Word 
Pilum thus nearly, or indeed rather to keep it, and make it Engliſh; be- 
cauſe it was a Weapon, as Eagles were the Enſigns, peculiar to the Romans, 
and made uſe of here by Lucan purpoſely to denote the War made amongſt 
themſelves. This Pilum was a ſort of Javelin which they darted at . & 


Enemies; the Deſcription of it may be found in Polhybius, Vegerius, or in 
our own Dr. Kennet's Roman Antiquities. 


Ver. 21. M hile Babylon's proud Spires. Lucan here means both the Per- 
ſian and Parthian Empire, which he very often joins and confounds to- 
gether, taking very often one Name for both. The Death of Craſſus, and 
his Defeat by the Parthians, is a Story too well known to need a Note. 
See it at large in Plutarch. | 

Ver. 29. Where Seres.] In ancient Geographers we find Two Nations 
of this Name, one in Æibiopia, and the other between India and Scythia ; 
the latter, which are here meant, according to the Learned Cellars, an- 
fwer to the Northern Parts of China or Cathay. | 

Ver. 30. Araxes.| Of this Name were ſeveral Rivers in 4{a; the Chief, 
and that which is here mention d, ſeems to be that in Armenia; it runs into 
the Caſpian Sea. 

Ver. 64. Nor Pyrrhus.] Pyrrbus, King of Epirus, a terrible and fa- 
mous Enemy of the Romans. See his Life in Pluarch. Hannibals Victory 
ar Canne is well known. 

Ver. 69. Heſperia.) The ancient Name of Italy; and likewiſe of Hain. 

Ver. 77. Oppreſsd with Death.) Upon this Occaſion Lucan enumerates 
the principal Actions not only in this Civil War between Cæſar and Pompey, 
but the others between the Sons of Pompey, Octavius Ceſar, and Antony. 
Pharſalia were Fields ſo call'd from Pharſalus, a Town in Theſſaly, where 
the famous Battel between Ceſar and Pompey was fought. 


Aaaaaa Munda 


NorEs upon the FIRST Book of 


2 


Munda was a Town in Hpain, where Pompey's Sons fought a Battel 
with Cæſar after their Father's Death, and where Cnetus the Eldeſt was 
kill'd. It is ſuppos'd not to have been above Six Leagues from the pre- 
ſent Malaga. 

Peruſia is ſtill a Town in Umbria in Italy, where L. Autouius was be- 
ſieged by Of. Ceſar, and reduc'd by Famine. 

At Mutina (the preſent Modena) D. Brutus was beſieged by M. Antony. 
But the Siege was rais'd by Hiuguſtus, and both the Confuls, Hirtius and 
Panſa, kill'd. 

The Two laſt Actions mention'd are the famous Battle of Allium, be- 
tween Anthony and Auguſtus; and another Sea-Fighr, between Auguſtus and 
Sextus Pompeius, near Sicily, where the latter had mann'd his Fleet with 
Slaves. 

Ver. 125. Cyrrha's Myftick] Was a Town near Delphos, and here taken 
it ſelf for the Reſidence of the Oracle. 

Ver. 127. Indian Nyſa's.| There were many Towns of this Name ſa- 
cred to Bacchus, eſpecially one in India near the River Cophes. 

Ver. 163. Three Lordly Heads.) The firſt Triumvirate or Combination 
between Ceſar, Pompey, and Craſſus to ſhare the Power of Rome be- 


rween 'em. 
Ver 177. Brother's Blood.| Remus Kill'd by his Brother Nomulus, at the 


Founding of Rome by the latter. 

Ver. 189. Iſthmus.) By Cormth. 

Ver. 121. Arſacidæ.] The Kings of Partbia, call'd ſo from 4:/aces, a 
great Prince, or perhaps the Founder, of that Royal Family. 

Ver. 211. „I ben dying Julia.] Julia was the Daughter of Julius Ce/ar, 
and marry'd to Pompey. The Manner of her Death is ſaid to have been 
thus: A Servant of Domitius happening to be kilFd in a Tumult at Rome, 
Pompey, who was near him, by Accident was dawb'd with the Blood ; 
and thereupon ſending his Gown home, his Wife, who was then with 
Child, faw it, and imagining her Husband to be kill'd, fell into Labour 
with the Fright, miſcarry'd, and died of the Illneſs ſhe had contracted on 
that Occaſion. 

Ver. 217. Sabine Dames.) The Sabine Virgins, who were taken away 
by force, and marry'd to Romulus and the firſt Romans, made Peace be- 
tween their Husbands and their Fathers. 

Ver. 227. Thee Pompey.) Pompey had triumph'd over ſeveral Nations, 
eſpecially over the Czhcran Pyrates, whom, tho' they had great Fleets, 
and were Maſters of the Seas, he oblig'd to ſurrender themſelves and their 
Ships within Forty Days. | 

Ver. 230. His Gallick Wreaths.) Ceſar had ſubdu d Gaul. 

Ver. 312. Citron Board.] This is not here taken for the Lemon-tree, 
but for a Tree ſomething reſembling the Wild-Cypreſs, and growing 
chiefly in Africk. It is very famous among the Roman Authors, and was 
aled by their 2 People for Beds and Tables at Entertainments. The 
Spots and Criſpneſs of the Wood were its great Excellence. Hence they 
were calld Menſe Tygrinæ & Pantherme. 

Ver. 320. The Curii's and Camilli's.] Old frugal Romans, who thought 
Seven Acres an Eſtate large enough for any honeſt Man. 

Ver. 338. The Venal Field.) The Campus Martius, or Field of Mars, 


here the yearly Magiſtrates were choſen. 
Ver. 
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Ver. 348. The Banks of Rubicon. | This River divided the C;/alpine Gaul 
from /zaly, and was the utmoſt Bounds of Cæſar's Province that way. It 
is ſaid, that on the Banks towards Italy a Pillar was placed by Decree of 
the Senate, with an Inſcription importing, that whatever General Officer or 
Soldier ſhould preſume to paſs over this River arm'd, (it muſt be under- 
ſtood from Gau) ſhould be deem d a Rebel, and an Enemy to his Country. 

Ver. 370. Te Phrygian Gods.] Cæſar pretended to be deſcended from 
[ulus or Aſcanius, the Son of AEneas ; and the Gods he invokes here 
are the Houſhold-Gods of Æneas, which he brought from Troy. Ju- 
piter had a Temple built on the Mountain of Alba to him by Aſtanms, 
by the Name of Jupiter Latialis; and the Holy Fire, ſacred to Veſta, 
was firſt preſerv d there by Virgins, till it was tranſlated from Alba to 
Rome by Numa. | | 

That Romulus was worſhipp'd as a God, under the Name of Quirinus, 
is very well known. 

Ver. 419. Arimmum. A City near the Rubicon. It is now call'd Ni- 
mini, and lyes not far from Ancona in the Pope's Territories. 

Ver. 420. Balearic.) The Inhabitants of the Baleares, at preſent May- 
orca and Minorca, were famous for their Slings. 

Ver. 457. Cimbrians.| A barbarous People about the Northern Parts of 
Germany (now Denmark) who about 652 Years after the Building of Rome 
over-ran and ravaged Italy, and were at length vanquiſhed by C. Marius. 

Ver. 480. The Senate threatning.] Ceſar had on this Occaſion very fa- 
vourable Appearances of Reaſon and Equity on his Side: He proffer'd to 
lay down his Command, if Pompey would do the ſame; but the Violence 
of the Conſuls and Pompey's Party was ſo great againſt him, that they 
would hear of no Propoſals for an Accommodation, tho? never ſo reaſonable : 
and forced the Tribunes who appear'd for him to fly out of the City diſ- 
guis'd like Slaves for the immediate Safety of their Lives; ſo that when 
theſe came for Protection to Cæſar's Camp, it ſeem'd as if he had march'd 
towards Rome for no other Reaſon than the Preſervation of the Privileges 
of fo ſacred a Magiſtracy as the Tribunes were, and the Support of the 
Laws of his Country. | 

Ver. 485. Curio.] Curio formerly had been a bitter Enemy of Cæſar, 
but was afterwards bought off by him, and died in his Quarrel in Afr:c4. 
The Gracchi, whoſe Fate the Senate now threaten'd him with, were two 
factious Leaders, who were kill'd in popular Tumults. See their Lives in 
Plutarch. | 

Ver. 570. Shall his baſe.| Pompey had for a long while almoſt mono- 
_ poliz'd and engroſs d all Power in Rome. By the Laws no Man could pre- 

tend to a Triumph till he was Thirty Years old, and Pompey had tri- 
umph'd over Hiarbas and the Numidians at Twenty Four. 

Ver. 577. And amine made.] Cicero in his Epiſtles to Atticus, and Plu- 
tarch in the Life of Pompey, inform us, that by a Law the whole Power 
of importing Corn was intruſted with Pompey for Five Years; and Plutarch 
particularly mentions it as a malicious Charge of Clodms, That the Law 
was not made becauſe of the Dearth or Scarcity of Corn; but the Dearth or 
Scarcity of Corn was made, that they might make a Lew to imeſt Pompey 
with ſo great a Power as that neceſſarily would be. | 

Ver. 578. Who knows not how the trembling Fudge. Milo was accuſed 
of the Death of Clodius, and defended by that famous Oration of Cicero's 
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pro Milone. Pompey was then ſole Conſul, and to prevent the Tumults that 
were threaten'd by the Friends of Cladius, drew a ſtrong Guard into the 
Forum; but Cæſar inſinuates here, that it was to over-awe the Judges and 
Witneſſes in favour of Milo. 

Ver. 591. Hu Maſter Sylla.] Pompey was a kind of Diſciple of Scy/la, 
and like him eſpouſed the Patrician Party; and about a Dozen Verſes 
lower Ceſar adviſes him to imitate his Example in the Reſignation of his 
Power. 

Ver. 611. Smce the poor Prince.] Mithridates, after about Forty Years 
War with the Romans, being ſhut up in a Caſtle by his Son Pharnaces, 
would have poiſon'd himſelf ; but had taken ſo many Antidotes formerly, 
that it was faid the Poiſon cou'd not take place, ſo that he was forced to 
have Recourſe to his Sword to make an End of himſelf. 

Ver. 614. And vanguſh'd Cæzʒar.] This is a ſtrong Irony, a Figure 
which the Satyrical Genius of this Author makes frequent ule of. 

Ver. 643. Krain Lelius.] This Officer ſeems to have been of that De- 
gree which the Romans calbd Primipilus, Primipilarius, or Primus Cen- 
turio, which anſwers to our Lieutenant- Colonel, or it may be to a Colonel, 
ſince he was the ſupreme Officer in the * 4, except the Tribune. The 


Vitis, or Rod made of a Vine- tree, which he bore, was a Badge not only 
of his, but of every other Centurion's Office 


The Oaken Crown was an honorary Reward given to him who had ſav'd 
the Life of a Citizen. | 

Ver. 685. Moneta /n. There was a Temple in Rome dedicated to J- 
9 under the Name of Moneta, or the Monitor, a Voice having been heard 
out of one of her Temples, directing the Romans how they ſhould pacify the 
Anger of the Gods after an Earthquake. | | 

Ver. 711. Leman Lake.] The Lake of Geneva. 

Ver. 712. Yogeſus.| A Mountain in Loram, from whence the Maſa or 
Maſe takes its Original. 

Ver. 713. Lingones.] A People of the Belgict Gaul, the Pars de Lan- 
gres in Champagne. 

Ver. 716. [/ara.|) Ulſere in France : It falls into the Rhoxe. 

Ver. 720. Ruthen City.] A Town in the Pais de Rouverguc. 


Ver. 722. Varus and Atax.] The Rivers Yar in Provence, and Aude 
in Languedoc. 


Ver. 724. Alcides Fane.| Monaco. | 

Ver. 728. Grcius.] This Wind is generally reckon'd a National one, and 
aſcrib'd by the Ancients to Gallia Narbonenſis. Some call it a Southern, 
tho” in a Scheme of Winds in the Learned Cellars it is placed rather as a 
Nore-weſt or Nore-Nore-weſt. According to the ſame Author, Corus is 
Welt Nore-weſt. At the ſame time his Maps lay down the Port of Mone- 
chus as opening to the South-weſt, and according to that Situation cannot 
be expos d to any Northerly Wind. 

Ver. 748. From fair Nemoſſus.] Nemoſſus, the Metropolis of the h. 
e747, in the Eaſtern Part of Gallia Aquitanica. 

Ver. 749. From Atur's Banks.| Atur, at | wy Dour or Aador, ran thro 


the Country of the Tarbell;, at the Foot of the Pyrenean Mountains, into 
the Gulph of Bayonne. 


Ver. 752. The Santones. | People of Xantorgn. 
Ver. 754. Bituriges.] People near Bourdeaux. - 


Ver. 
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Ver. 755. Hueſſons.] People of Hoiſſons. 

Ver. 756. Leuci and Remi.] The former near Taul, the latter near 
Rhemns. 

Ver. 759. Sequanz.] Inhabitants of Burgundy. 

Ver. 760. Averns.) It ſhould be Arvern;, People of Aewergne. 

Ver 763. Nerv.) A very barbarous and fierce People, who inhabited 
whereabouts Towrnay now ſtands. They ſurpriz d Tetutius Sabinns, and 
Cotta in their Winter-Quarters, and cut em off, with Five Cohorts under 
their Command, at the time that Cæſar was in Britain. 

Ver. 764. Langiones.] A People of Germany about Worms: 

Ver. 768. Cinga.] A River riſing out of the Pyrenee:, 

Ver. 770. Arar.| The River Faone. 

Ver. 773. Gebenna.] This is by ſome taken for the City of Geneva, 
but falfly. Cellurius places it more truly between the 4vern; and the 
Helou ; perhaps the Sevennes. | 

In this Place, in all the modern Editions of Lucan, are five more Verſcs; 

but, as the Learned Grotius obſerves, they are wanting in mol? of the 
ancient Manuſcripts, and from thence he conjectures they are ſpurious. 
I have omitted em in the Tranſlation, eſpecially ſince I think this 
dry Recapitulation of ſo many Places is not the moſt ufeful nor en- 
tertaining Part of Lucan, if it be at all, of him. 

Ver. 774. Nevis. People near 77ers. Ligurians.| Thoſe near Genoa. 

Ver. 778. And you where Heſus. | Thele three ancient Gods of the Gaul: 
were thought, Heſus to be the ſame with Mars, Teutates with Mercury, 
and Taranis with Jupiter. The Poet "_ ery puts a Mark of Horrour 
upon 'em, fince they were all Three worſhipp'd with Human Sacrifices, as 
the Diana Taurica was. 

Ver. 784. You too, ye Bards.) Theſe were the ancient Poets among 
the Gaul: And the Commentators upon this Place obſerve, that the Word 
in the old Gauliſh Language ſignifies a Singer. Of the Druide, their Reli- 
gion, their Worſhipping under Trees, &c. ſo much has been faid by ſo 
many others, that an explanatory Note would not be very neceſſary here. 

Ver. 8:3. The ſhaggy Cauci,] Chauci, or Caijci, for they are written 
theſe three Ways, were a People of Germany near the Rhine. 

Ver. 829. Mevania.] This was a City in that Part of Umbria neareſt 
to Rome: The River Chiumnus ran by it, and its Paſtures were famous for 
their Fruitfulneſs. | 

Ver. 831. Where Nar's white [Vaves.| Virgil gives the Reaſon for this 
Epithet, when he calls it | 


K ulphnrers Nar albus Aquzs. 
Nar with ſulphureous Waters white. 


Ver. 883. Guardian Lares.] The Lares were the Domeſtick or Family- 
Gods, placed on or near the Hearth. They were faid to be the Children 
of Mercury and the Nymph Lara. The Reverence the Romans had for 
em was very great, and the Hearth for their fakes was held ſacred. There 
were two Sorts of theſe Gods, the Domeſtic: and Compitales; the former 
had the Care of Families, and the latter of High-ways. 

Ver. 905. The Turphy Wall.| The Fortifications of the Roman Camps 
conſiſted only of a Ditch, a Bank rais d behind that, of the Earth dug out of 
it, and palliſado d. 


Bbbbbb Ver. 
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Ver. 950. The parting Points.] Theſe Ferig Latine, or Latin Feſti- 
vals, were perform'd by Night to Jupiter at Alba. As I ſhall be always 
very ready to acknowledge any Miſtake, ſo I believe in this Place I ought 
rather to have tranſlated theſe Verſes thus ; 


The parting Points with double Streams aſcend, 
Aud Alba's Latian Rites portentous end. 


But I was led into the Error by not conſidering enough the true Meaning 
of the Latin Expreſſion, Confeftas Latinas. 

Ver. 987. Huch to Lycurgus.] Lycurgus King of Thrace, and Agave 
Queen of Thehes, were both purſued by Furies for their Contempt of 
Bacchus. 

Ver. 989. Such as hrs cruel Step-mother.) Hercules at his Deſcent into 
Hell ſaw Pluto firſt, and the Furies afterwasds. 

Ver. 1002. The Tuſcan Prophets.) The Romans receiv'd their Augurs 
and Aruſpices, with the Arts of Divining by the Flight of Birds and by Sa- 
crifices, from Hetruria, or Tuſcany ; and upon any remarkable Occaſion, 
ſuch as this might well be ſuppos'd, they ſent for Soothſayers from that 
Country, as not depending, in the laſt and greateſt Emergencies, upon 
their own. 

Ver. 1019. The Gabine Meed.] This was not ſo much the Habit itſelf 
as the Manner of wearing it, tuck'd up and ſhort. I don't remember it 
as uſed by the Prieſts in any other ancient Author. It was proper only 
to the Conſuls or Generals upon ſome extraordinary Occaſions, as the de- 
nouncing War, burning the Spoils of the Enemy, devoting themſelves to 
Death for the Safety of their Army, or the like. 

Ver. 1020. Velta's Choir. The Buſineſs of theſe Maids was chiefly to 
attend upon and preſerve a holy Fire. By Yefta ſome meant the Element 
or Principle of Fire, others that of Earth; and Polydore Virgil that na- 
tural Heat inclos'd in the Earth, by which all things are produced. They 
had the Cuſtody likewiſe of the Palladium, or Image of Pallas, brought 
from Troy by AEneas. 

Ver. 1024. The Fifteen.| Theſe Religious Men were firſt Two, then 
Ten, and by Hula encreas'd to Fifteen. 

Ver. 1026. Almon's Hream.] A little River that falls into the Tybe-. 

Ver. 1028. The Titian Brotherhood.) There were ſeveral of theſe Seda- 
litics in Rome. Theſe particularly were inſtituted to ſuperviſe the So- 
lemnitics in Memory of Tatius the Sabine King. | | 

Ver. 1030. The Seven.| Theſe were called likewiſe Zpalones, as well 
as geptemturs. At their firſt Creation they were but Three, but ſoon en- 
creas'd to Seven. *Tis thought they were at laſt encreas'd to Ten, tho? 
they ſtill kept their Name of Septemuiri. They had their Name Epulones 
from a Cuſtom among the Romans in Times of publick Danger, of ma- 
king a ſumptuous Fealt in their Temples, to which they did, as it were, 
invite the Gods themſelves ; for their Statues were brought on rich Beds 
and Pillows, and placed at the honourable Part of the Table as the prin- 
cipal Gueſts. Theſe Solemnities were cal'd Ledtiſternia. | 

Ver. 1031. The Salii.] Theſe were Prieſts of Mars, who made a fort 
of dancing Proceſſions along the Streets with the ſacred Aucylia or Bucklers 
about their Necks. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 1033. The generous Flamens.] Of theſe there were Three prin- 
cipal, appropriated to Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, who were always cho- 
Een out of the Nolility. ; 

Ver. 1039. The Fix'd Bidental.] What Perſdn, Thing, or Place ſoever 
had been ſtruck by Lightning, the Romans look'd upon as peculiarly ſa- 
cred to the Gods. Whatever it was, it was immediately encompals'd in by 
a Wall, Paliſadoes, or at leaſt by a Rope, ſometimes it was cover d up in 
the Earth, and accounted Holy. It was call'd Bidental from Bidens, a Sheep 
about two Years old, with two Teeth longer than the reſt, that was always 
{acrieed on theſe Occaſions. 

Ver. 1058. The Hoſtile Side.] In divining by the Intrails, eſpecially the 
Liver, the Prieſts were wont to divide 'em into two Parts, one to progno- 
thicate for themſelves, and the other for their Enemies. And of all bad 
Omens nothing had a worſe Signification than a Duplicate, or any ſuper- 
fluous Part. All the Conditions and Appearances indeed of this Sacrifice 
were of the worft kind that could be. 

Ver. 1087. Ard Tages.] This was 2 miraculous Prophet, who roſe out 
of the Ground in Errwria or Tuſcany, and firſt taught the Rites of Di- 
vination. | 

Ver. 1090. Bat Figulus.] Cicero and Aulus Gellius make mention of V. 
gidius Figulus, a Pythagorean Philoſopher, who was likewicſe eminent for 
his Skill in Aſtr | 

Ver. 1118. 7 fcc Pangæan.] Pangens was a Mountain in Thrace; and, 
as is plain from a Paſſage in Dian Caſſius, at the Foot of it ſtood Philippi, 
the City near which the Battle between Antony and Oftauins on one Side, 
and Brutus and Caſſius on the other, was fought. Emus or Hæmus was 
likewiſe a Mountain in Thrace to the North of Paugæus. 

It is pretty ſtrange that ſo many great Names of Antiquity, as J 1 gil, 
Ovid, Petronius, and Lucan ſhould be guilty of ſuch a Blunder in 
Geography, as to confound the Field of Battle between J. Cz/ar and 
Pompey with that between Oct. Cæſan and Brutus, when it was very 
plain one was in the Middle of 7 hefſaty, and the other in Thrace, a 
great part of Macedoma lying between. SFulpuius indeed, one of the 
Commentators upon Lucan, ſays, there was a Town call'd Philippi, 
in whoſe Neighbourhood the Battle between Cæſar and Pompey was 
fought ; but upon what Anthority I know not: But ſuppoſing that, 
it is undeniable that theſe two Battles were fought in two different 

Countries. I muſt own, it ſeems to me to be the Fault originally of 
Virgil (upon what Occafion fo correct a Writer could commit ſo great 
an Error is not eaſy to Imagine) and that the reſt took it very caſily 
from him, without making any further Enquiry. 

Ver. 1153. { ſee the War, but ſeek the Foe in vain. Becauſe they were 
all Romans; or their Subjects and Confederates ; and ſhould have been all 
on the ſame Side. 


End of the Notes on the Firſt Book. 
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HAT is, whether, according to the Hoicls, 
all Things were by Neceſhty, or, ac- 
cording to the Epicureans, by Chance. 

Ver. 19. Unknown.| This Prayer of the Poet's, That we may not fore- 
know our Misfortunes before they happen, is a very natural Conſequence 
from the Diſtractions under which the Romans labour'd, by reaſon of the 
Prodigies related in the Laſt Book ; which they look'd upon as ſo many 
certain Denunciations of ſome terrible Affliction that was ſuddenly to fall 
1pon em from the Gods. ES 


Ver. 24. Juſtice ſuſpends.) This terrible kind of Vacation in the Courts 
of Juſtice was never obſerv'd at Noc but in the greateſt pnblick Calamities. 


Ver. 35. The ſolema laſt Farewell.) A Valediction to the Dead, was a 
Ceremony perform'd to all Perſons at their Funerals. So Ænueas takes his 
Leave of Pallas in Virgil. 


Ver. 10. Whether the great.] 


Salve mihi maxime Palla. 


But this Expreſſion of Lucan, in this Place, refers more immediately to what 
the Romans call'd Conclamatio ; which was a repeated and loud Outcry of 
thoſe that waited for that purpoſe round the Bed of the dying Perſon, 
probably to try it chey could retain the departing Soul a little longer; and 
when that was in vain, and the Bodies found ro be quite dead, they were 
ſaid to be Cn ,d Conclamata, or palt Call. 

Ver. vt. T;ebia.) A River in [taly that falls into the Po near Piaceu- 
dia, where Ln. Sempromins was routed by Hannibal with a very great 
Slaughter. | | 

Ver. . Maſflagercs beyond their Iſter.] The Maſſagete were properly 
thoſe A/cat:ct Scyrhians (or Tartars) who were ſituate beyond the Caſpian 
Sea, near the Head of the River Oxus, and of Conſequence very far from 
che Fer or Danube; but theſe Geographical Liberties are often taken by 
our Author; and here he feems to take 'em for the European and Afratick 
Scythians in general. 

Ver. 79. Her, A People of Germany about the Dutchy of Mecklenberg 
and Pymeranta. 

Ver. 83. Cg. European Tartars. 

Ver. 84. [ber:a.| Spar. | 

Ver. 101. Mean while ſome hoary Sire.| The Poet here, to expreſs the 
Calamities attending on a Civil War, introduces ſome one particular old 
| Man, recapitulating the Miſeries of that between Marius and Scy/la. 

Ver. 107. Libya's ſwarthy Lord.] Fugurtha, 
Ver. 
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Ver. 109. Minturnz's Marſh.) Mayurng was 2 Ciryof Latium, now in 
Ruins, near the River Garillau, in or near the Territory,of Tajetta. Hither, 
when Marius was driven out of Rome by Hlla, and declar d a publick Ene- 
my by the Senate, he fled and hid hinfelf among ſome Reeds and Sedges ; 
bus being found out, and committed to the publick Goal, he was con- 
demn'd to die. But the Slave who was order d to execute him (a Cimbrian, 
according to Lucan) being affrighted at ſomewhat terrible that he ſaw in 
him, and fancying he heard a Voice ſaying, Dar ft thou kill Caius Marius? 
drop'd his Sword, ran out of the Priſon, and told the People the whole 
Story: Who being mov'd partly by this, and partly by Compaſſion for a 
Man who had once fav'd [:aly, diſmiſs d him. See all the Particulars here 
mention d by Lacan, more, at large in Phlatarch's Life of Marius. 

Ver. 140. Drav#n from Man,] By Hentilus, then Prætor of Africh. 
Ver. 184. Abo kiſs the Tyrant's Hand.) Marius had given it as a Sig- 
nal to his Soldiers, that they ſhould kill all whom he did not reſalute, and 
offer his Hand to kiſs. 

Ver. 198. Antonius Murder.) M. Antonius was a Man of Conſular 
Dignity, and an excellent Orator. The Soldiers who were ſent to kill 
him, were fo mov'd by his Eloquence, that they were inclin'd to ſpare him : 
At laſt he was murder'd by Amnius the Tribune, who brought his Head to 
Marius while he was at Table. After he had handled it for ſome time 
with much Scorn and Inſolence, he commanded it to be fix d upon the Ro- 
frum, or publick Pulpit. 

Ver. 204. The Crafh.] Father and Son kilF'd together. 

Ver. 207. Scevola,) He was the Pontifex Maximus, or Chief -Prieſt. 

Ver. 212. Faſces.] They were Rods carried before the Magiſtrates as 
Enſigns of their Authority. | 

Ver. 220. Colline Gate.] Porta Collina, call'd likewiſe Porta Salina, 
was one of the Gates of Rome. At CO not far from Prexeſte, 
$ylla overthrew the younger Marius, who fled to Præneſte, and was there 
beſieged by Lucius Ofella, Syllz's Lieutenant. And when Lamponius and 
Teleſauus, Two Leaders of the Sammytes, came to raiſe the Siege, they were 
likewiſe beaten by $y//a about Ten Furlongs from the Porta Collina. In 
theſe Two Battles he is ſaid to have kill'd Seventy Thouſand Men. 

Ver. 225. Caudine 7reaty.] The Farce Cauding, were a Paſs with 
Woods on each Side near the Town of Caudium in the Territories of the 
ancient Saxmites: where, when thoſe People had the Raman Conſuls and 
their Army at a vesy great Diſadvantage, they obliged em to ſubmit to 
very hard Conditions; one Article being, That every Soldier thould pals 
unarm'd under a kind of Gallows. Hence the Expreſſion Pax Caudina, 
for an ignominious Peace. 

Mars had promiſed the Sawazes, who were of his Side, to tranſlate 
the Seat of the Empire from Rome to them. 

Ver. 256. M Sight bike this. Daomedes, King of T brace, fed his Holes 
with Human Fleſh. Of Autæus ſee hereafter in the Fourth Book. Oexg- 
mans, King of Elis, reign'd ar Pa; his Daughter Hippodamia was very 
beautiful; he propos'd to her Suitors, that whoever could vanquiſh him 
in a Chariot-Race ſhould marry her; but thoſe that were beaten ſhould be 
put to Death. This laſt Misfortune happen d to ſeveral ; at laſt her Fa- 
ther breaking his Neck by the Treachery of his Charioteer, ſhe was won 
by Pelops. 


Geke Ver. 
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Ver. 269. Pacific Sylla.] A ſtrong Irony. | 

Ver. 272. To Catulus.] Quintus Luctatius Catulus, hearing C. Marius 
had reſolv'd to put him to Death, kilFd himſelf. In Revenge of this, his 
Brother Catulus obtain'd of Hylla, that Marius, the Brother of C. Marius, 
might be deliver'd into his Hands, who ſacrificed him, in the barbarous 
manner here deſcrib'd, at his Brother's Tomb. 

Ver. 301. Fortune beheld.) The Goddeſs Fortune had a famous Temple 
at Preneſte. After the Town. was taken by Lucr. Ofella, and many of all 
Ranks flain ; Hylla commanded 5000, who had laid down their Arms, to 
be kill'd in cold Blood. 

Ver. 307. Diſtains the Fold.| The Sepia or Ovilia of Rome were cer- 
tain Incloſures in or near the Campus Martius, where the People us d to 
be poll'd, and give their Votes in Elections of Magiſtrates, according to 
the Centurie or Companies of which their Tribes were compos'd. In this 
Place Sy//a commanded Four whole Legions to be cut to Pieces at once. 

Ver. 338. Of Prosper uus. Theſe were Titles Hylla gave himſelf : He 
call'd his Son likewiſe Fauſtus, and his Daughter Fauſta. 

Ver. 363. Bright Caliſto.] The greater Bear. 

Ver. 525. Thus pleaſing.| As her melancholy Condition and Habit was 


moſt agreeable to that Time of publick Calamity. See this Story in 
Plutarch. 


Ver. 544. Cornelia.] This Lady was the Daughter of Lucius Scipio, de- 
ſcended from and ally d to the Cornelii and Metelli, and Widow of Pub. Cra/- 
ſus, who with his Father M. Craſſus was kilbd by the Parthians. Pompey 
married her ſoon after the Death of Cz/ar's Daughter Julia. 

Ver. 551. No Garlands.| The Poet here enumerates moſt of the Cere- 
monies uſually obſerv'd at the Roman 333 by ſaying what was want- 
ing at this of Cato and Martia; ſo in the Eighth Book he gives an Account 
of the Magnificence of the Raman Funerals, by deploring the Miſery and 
Wretchedneſs of Pompeys. 

Ver. 556. No Matron put the tow'ry Frontlet on.] This Paſſage is di- 
verſly interpreted. I have taken that which I thought moſt probable : 
The Bride was always crown'd with Flowers, and admoniſh'd not to touch 
the Threſhold by the Pronuba or Matron that attended her, in Honour of 
Veſta the Goddeſs of Chaſtity, to whom the Threſhold was ſacred. The 
Crown mention'd here ſeems to be like that given to the Goddeſs Qybæle; 
and fo it is interpreted by Hulpitius upon this Place. Perhaps it was worn 
in Honour of that Goddels. 

Ver. 562. Decent windiag Lawn.) The Word Suppara here likewiſe 
has various Significations given to it. Supparum is commonly a Shift, 
and ſometimes a ſort of Veil or Scarf; in which latter Senſe, as it plainly 
meant here an upper Garment, I have taken ir. 

Ver. 568. No Sabine Mirth.] It was an old Cuſtom taken from the Ha- 
hints to repeat ſmutty Verſes (the Verſus Feſcennini) and ſeſts of the fame 
fort ar Weddings. This was the Province of the younger People. 

Ver. 702. Libo's Aid. At the Fame of Cz/ar's Approach the Gover- 
uours thro? Italy all fled, not daring to withſtand him, or maintain any 
Forts againſt him: Many of thoſe are here named. Scrihonrus Libo leaves 
his Charge in Hetruria, and Thermus forſakes Umbria ; Fauſtis Hylla, the 
Son of the Dictator Hylla, wanting his Father's Spirit and Fortune in Civil 
War, fled at the very Name of Cſar. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 706. Near Auximon.] Now Oſimo in the Marca 4 Ancona. Atins 
Varus, when he perceiv'd the Citizens of Auximon favour'd Ceſar, with- 
drew his Garriſon and fled. 

Ver. 7« 1. Th Eſculean Fortreſs. ] Lentulus Spinther, with Ten Cohorts, 
kept the Town of Aſculum, now Ascoli, in the Marca 4 Ancma: Hearin g 
of Cæſar's advancing, he fled away, thinking to have drawn his Troops 
along with him, but was deſerted by moſt of his Soldiers. 

Ver. 717. Thou Scipio.] L. Scipio, Father-in-Law to Pompey, fled from 
Luceria, tho' he had Two ſtrong Legions. | 

Marcellus, to weaken Cæſar, counſell'd the Senate to make a Decrec 
that Ceſar ſhould deliver one Legion, and Pompey another to Bibulus, 
whom they pretended to ſend to the Parthian War. Cæſar, according to 
the Senate's Decree, deliver'd to him one Legion for himſelf, and Ke, 
which he had borrow'd of Pompey for a preſent Supply, after the grear 
Loſs he had receiv'd under his Prztors, Teturius and Cotta. Theſe Le- 
gions were now both in Sc:p:o's Camp. 

Ver. 27. But in Corfinium.] A City now calFd Popols in the Abruzzs. 
In this Place lay L. Damitius with Twenty Cohorts. He had with him 
thoſe Soldiers of Pompey who had inclos'd the Forum, when Milo was ar- 
raign'd for the Death of ( Jodius. He ſent a Detachment to break down a 
Bridge three Miles from the Town ; but they were beaten back by Cæſass 
Advanc'd Guard. 

Ver. 764. The creepmg Vinca. The inea was an Engine made uſe of 
by the Romans in Sieges. It was compos'd of Wicker-Hurdles laid for a 
Roof on the Top of Poſts, which the Soldiers, who went under it for 
Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have them to have been 
contriv'd with a double Roof, the uppermoſt of Hurdles, and the next of 
Planks. the Third Book, at the Siege of Maſſilia, Lucan mentions 
the Miners making their Approaches to the Walls under Covert of theſe 


Engines. 

Ver 833. Zo the Cinna's.} Crama join'd with and brought Marius back 
tro Rome. 

Ver. 837. Rebel Carbo.] Cz. Papirims Carbo was 4 Collegue and Con- 
federate of C. Marius. He was put to Death in He. by Pompey. 

Lepidus attempting to ſet aſide what had been done by Sylla's Autho- 
rity, was overthrown by his Collegue Catulus in the Campus Mas tius, fled 
into Sardinia, and died there. | 

See the Life of Fertorius in Plutarch : He can hardly be ſaid to have bee 
conquer'd by Pompey. | 

Ver. 847. Like Spartacus.| He was a Thraciau Slave, a Gladiator, who 
fled with Seventy of his Companions from the Games given by Lentulus 
at Capua. He garher'd other Slaves to his Party, and arming them, made 
up an Army of 750000 Men. With theſe he overcame ſeveral Prætors and 
Conſuls, and was at laſt vanquiſh'd by M. Craſſus. 

Ver. 908. Meridian Suns no Shadow.) That is, when the Sun is in 
Cancer, under which Sign Hyene lies. | 

Ver. 909. Heſperian Betis.| Spain was more properly call'd Heſperia 
than Italy, as being the Weſtermoſt Province of Europe But the Name 
was at times given to both. Bætis was a River in Hein; it runs by Cor- 
Auba and Sevil. | 

Ver. 916. Sophene.| A City in Armenia. 6 

er 
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Ver. 947. D:42an.| Cretan from Ditte, a City in that Iſland. Lacan 
tells us here upon what Occaſion the Colony was planted here. Brumduſium 
is now call'd Brindiſi. 

Ver. 949. With falſe Omens.| The Sails of T heſeus ought to have been 
white, according to his Succeſs: Being black, his Father fearing his Son 
was dead, threw himſelf into the Sea: Burt this is a very known Story. 

Ver. 964. Corcyra.] Now Corfu. 

Ver. 965. Epidamnus,) Afterwards call'd Dyrrhachium, and now Du- 
2324, on the Coaſt of Albania in the Gulf of Venice. 

Ver. 970. Haſon.] The ancient Geographers differ about the Situation of 
this Ile. Some (amongſt whom is Lacan) place it among the Italian, 
others among the Grecian Iſles. Of the latter Opinion is Cellarms. Ce- 
rauna were Mountains in Epirus. 

Ver. 986. Bid Prolomy.] Theſe Princes, Prolomy, Tigranes, and Phar- 
aces the Son of Mithridates, were beholden to Pompey fot their King- 
doms of AEgypt, Armenia, and Boſphoras. 

Ver 991. The Euxine and Mæotis.] The Euxine is now call'd the Black 
Ha, it diſcharges itſelf by the Helleſpont into the Propontrs, or Sea of 
Marmora ; as the Palus Mzotis does into the Eaxine. 

Ver. 999. You who diſtinguiſb.] Among the Romans there were annual 


Records kept of what — moſt remarkable to the Publick every Vear: 
Theſe Books were called Faſti; and as the Conſuls were cheſen on the Ca- 


lends (or Firſt Day) of January, their Names were prefix d to the Account 
of the enſuing Vear. 

Ver. 1033. Gaurus, No called Monte Barbaro, in the Kingdom of 
Naples. Avernus is a Lake now call'd Averno in the fame Country. 

Ver. 1054. This Mid-Athos.] Xerxes cut a Channel between the Moun- 
tain Athos and the Continent of Macedonia for his Fleet to pals thro”. 

Ver. 1077. The Heav'nly Maid.) The Time both of * Day and the 
Year is here deſcrib'd to be in the Morning before Sun-riſe, about the Be- 
ginning of September tho the Hiſtorians mention Pompey's failing to have 
been in the Dark before Day. 

Ver. 1101. Euripus.] The Channel between the Iſland of Eubæœa, now 
Vegropont, and Greece. It was very narrow near the City of Chalcis, (We- 

ropout. 
, Ver. 1111. The Pagaſzan Argo] The Enterprize of Jaſon and the A.- 
gonauis for the Golden-Fleece is well known: They ſet out from Pagaſws, 
2 Port of Theſſaly. When they came near the Cyanee Inſule, or Sym- 
plegades, now call'd the Pavonares, Two Iſlands at the Entrance into the 
Euxine Sea, which were then believ'd to move, they were like to be cruſh'd 
between em; but as the Ship eſcap'd, and the malicious Iſlands were diſap- 
pointed, it is ſaid they grew ſullen, and never mov'd finee. 


End of the Notes on the Second Book. 
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Ver. 23. T HE Sire.| Caron. 
Ver. 28. The Hiſters.] The Deſtinies. . 

Ver. 129. Auxu,] Now called Terracma, a City Sixty Miles Welt of 
Rome, in the Way between that City and Naples. 

Ver. 130. Pomptine Marſhes.) Theſe are in the Pope's Territories, along 
the Coaſt of the Tuſcan Sea from Nettuno to the Weſt of Terracina. 

Ver. 131. Thro Scythian Dian's Aricinian.] Ar:c:a was a City of La- 
tm, now a Town and Caſtle in the Campagna di Roma on the Appian 
Way. In a Grove near this Place was worthipp'd an Image of Diana, faid 
to be brought thither by Oreſtes from Taurica. 

Ver. 164. In Pallatine Apollo's Temple.] Several Hiſtorians tell us, that 
Ceſar coming to Rome after Pompey had left Italy, call'd the Senate to- 
gether in the Temple of Apollo on the Palatine Hill. In a Speech to em 
there, he excus'd the War he had undertaken, as a Thing he was compel{d 
to for his own Defence againſt the Injuries and Envy of a few; and at the 
ſame time defir'd they wou'd ſend Meſſengers to Pompey and the Conſuls 
to propoſe a Treaty for accommodating the preſent Differences. Lucas 
in this, as in many other Places, puts Ce/ar's Actions in an invidious Light; 
and the Senate, according to him, make but a very mean Figure upon 


this Occaſion. 
Ver. 183. Old Saturn's treasrimng Fane.) The Temple of Saturz was the 


Place where the publick Treaſure was kept. 

Ver. 184. The bold Metellus.] He was then the Tribune of the People. 
an Office accounted fo ſacred, that the Cauſe of M. Craſſuss great Over 
throw and Death in Partbia, was look d upon as the Effect of his being 
curs'd by Atreius the Tribune as he left Rome. 

Ver. 245. Carthage ſent.] At the End of the firſt Puniet War the Ca. 
baginiaus were obliged to pay 1200 Talents, at the ſecond 10000. He- 
ry Talent was worth 187 J. 10s. of our Money. 

Ver. 248. W hat great Flaminius. | Philip wing of Macedoma was van- 
quiſh'd by T. Q Hlaminius, and his Son Perſes by Paulus Amilius. Perſe; 
was led in Triumph. See Plutarch in the Life of Paulus Aimilius, where 
the Magnificence of that Triumph, and the miſerable Condition of Per/e;, 
are deſcrib'd at large. | | 

Ver. 251. corn d by the Patriots Honeſty.| The Money offer'd by 
Pyrrhus to Fabricius, and refus'd by him. 
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Ver. 253. Rich Syria,] Pay'd by Antrochus, beſide what was given by 
Attalus King of Pergamns. 

Ver. 254. Cretan Cities.] Crete, now Candia, was vanquiſh'd and plun- 
der'd by ©. Meze/lvs. The elder Cato brought 7000 Talents from 
Cyprus. 

Ver 262. Bank;upt Cæſar.] Ceſar, by the great Sums of Money which 
he had laviſhly expended in promoting his Intereſt, had run himſelf pro- 
digiouſly in Debt. 

Ver. 264. Phocis, A Country of Acbaia in Greece between AÆtolia 
and Bæotia, in which were the Mountains Parnaſſus and Helicon, the Foun- 
tain Hippocrene, the City of Delphos, Cyrrba and Amphiſia, now Falona. 
'Tis at this time part of a Province call'd Lvadia. 

Ver. 269. Cephiſſus, Now Cefiſſo, a River of Greece that falls into the 
Gulf of Megropont. It riſes in the Mountains of Phocis, and is called ſa- 
cred from the Neighbourhood of its Springs to the Delphict Oracle. 

Ver. 270. Dirce,] A Fountain near Thebes. 

Ver. 271. Alphens,| A River of Arcadia, famous for his Love to Are- 
thuſa the Water-Nymph in Sicily, and paſſing thro' the Sea from Greece 
to Sicily without mixing his Waters for her ſake. See Ovid. Metam. 

Ver. 274. Maeualus, A Hill in Arcadia. 

Ver. 275. Trachimia,| A little Territory of Phthiotis in Greece, on the 
Coaſt of the Maliacan Gulf, where the City Heraclea, thence call'd alſo 
Trachm, ſtands. 

Ver. 276. Dryopes,| Inhabitants of Chaonia (now la Canina) part of 
Epirus. | 

"om 277. Hellæ,] People of the ſame Country. Jupiters Oraculous Oak 
or Grove at Dodona was then filent, and had been fo for ſome time. 

Ver. 279. Phœbean Ar/enal.] The Athenians had, not improperly, de- 
dicated th eirArſenal to Phabus, ſince his Oracle had firſt advis'd 'em to 
defend their City with Wooden Walls, (that is) with Ships. 

The latrer part of this Paſlage is very obſcure, and the Commentators 
are a good deal puzzled about it. Beroaldus fancies it relates to an 
old Diſpute between the Megarenſes and Athentans concerning the 
Propriety of Salamis, in which the former were caſt, and the Iſland 

- adjudged to the latter upon the Evidence of a Verſe in Homer. The 
other Interpretation is, that this Paſſage alludes to another Salamzs in 
Cyprus according to that of Horace, 


Ambiguam tellure Novam Salamima'futuram. 


As if it were to confirm the Opinion of this Athenian Salamis, being 

the firſt and true one. In the Tranſlation, I have endeavour'd to take 

in both tneſe Senſes. 

Ver. 283. Jove's Cretan People.] Crete was famous for the Birth, and 

even for the Burial of Jupiter. Gmnoſſus was one of the Hundred Cities in 
that Iſland. | 

Ver. 287. Athamans,| People of the Mountains in Epirus. 

Ver. 288. Dardan Oriconiaus] Oricum, or Oricon, a Town of Epirus 

call'd Dardan, from being formerly ſubject to Helenus and 95 


/ 
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Ver. 289. Eucheliæ,] People of [{lyria, where Cadmus and Hermione 
were ſaid to be turn'd into Snakes; the Word F ſignifies a kind of 
Serpent in Greek. 

Ver. 292. Abſyrtvs,| Is ſaid to be a River and Iſland of the ſame Name 
on the Coaſt of //[yri1a, where Abſyrtos the Brother of M22 was cut tr 
Pieces. Cellarius mentions only the Iſlands Ab/yriides. 

Ver. 293. Peneus,] Was a River, and Jolcos a Sea-port Town in The 
ſaly, from whence the Argonauts ſet forth with Jaſon. 

Ver. 303. Pholoe, A Mountain in Arcadia, ir habited by Centaurs. 

Ver. 304. Hæmus, Or mus, a Mountain in 7 brace. 

Ver. 305. Krymon, A River of Thrace, whoſe Ban abounded with 
Cranes, now called //char, in the European Turkey. 

Ver. 399. Cone and Peuce.] The latter. of theſe was an Iſland amongſt 
yo Mouths of the [fer or Danube; the former was likewiſe there- 
abouts. 

Ver. 311. From Idalis.] The Commentators explain the Tellus Idalis in 
this Place to be the Territory about Mount Ida, which muſt be a great 
Miſtake in Geography; for Caicas is a River in Myſia major, a great way 
diſtant from Ida. It ſeems rather to have been a Town; and Pliny actu- 
ally mentions one of that Name in this Part of Aſia. 

Ver. 312. Arisbe,] A Town in Troas. | 

Ver. 313. From Pytane and ſad Celenæ.] Pytane was a Town not far 
from the Mouth of the River Caicus. Celene was a City near the Head of 
the River Marſyas, the fabulous Story of which is; That he found the 
Pipes Pallas had in Diſdain thrown away, and pragmatically ſet up for as 
good a Muſician as Apollo; by whom he was firſt vanquith'd, and then 
flea'd. But ſome compaſhonate Nymphs, who had ſo good a Taſte as to 
like the Performance of Mar/yas better than that of Apollo, rurn'd him 
into a River which falls into the Meander. 

Ver. 330. Iaume,] The ſame that is call'd in the Holy Scriptures Edom. 

Ver. 332. Nmos,| A City of Afyria built by Muus, the Husband of 
Semiramis. Some take it to be ſame with Nznzve. 

Ver. 333. Tyre and Sidon, Two celebrated Maritime Towns on the 
Coaſt of Phœnicia, famous for the making of Purple, and their other 
Commerce and Navigation. Tyre was formerly an Iſland, but was join'd 
to the Continent by Alexander the Great. According to Lucan in this 
Place, they uſed to make their Obſervations, and direct their Courſe ar Se; 
by the Oynoſura or Leſſer Bear. 

Ver. 337. Phænicians it.] Cadmus is faid to be the firſt who brought 
the Uſe and Knowledge of Letters from amongſt the Phæniciaus into 
Greece. Himſelf perhaps was the Inventer of 'em: till then, the Agyp- 
biaus, among whom the earlieſt Dawnings of Learning began, deliver'd 
their Knowledge down to Poſterity by Hieroglyphicks, or Figures carv'd 
upon Stone Pillars. Afterwards, when Letters were found out, they were 
the firſt who made Paper of a certain Flag or Reed growing in the Marſhes 
of the Mie, call'd Biblos and Papyrus. 

Ver. 347. Taurus, A famous Mountain in A{a, molt properly the 
Part which divides Cilicia and Pampbylia from Amenia. 

Ver. 348. Tarſos, A City of (Alicia, famous among Chriitians for 
the Birth of St. Paul. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 349. Then Mallian.] Mallos, Age and Coricinm were Sea-port of 
Cilicia; at the latter of theſe was a remarkable Cave. Lucan obſerves ve- 
ry well here, that the Clicians were engaged in a juſt Cauſe now, and not 
upon the ſame Foot as when they were famous for their Pyracies, and van- 
quiſh'd by Pompey. 

Ver. 364. Hydaſpes,| A River that riſes in the Northermoſt Part of 
[idia, toward the Mountain Imaus, and falls into the Indus. 

Ver. 371. Aud guaſf rich Juices.] Theſe were Sugar-Canes undoubted- 
ly, tho' the Saccharum, or Sugar, of the Ancients was not like ours, but 
only the Juice ſqueez d out and mingled with their Drink. 

Ver. 372. On their own Funerals.| Theſe are till the Manners of the 
Brachinans in Iudla. 

Ver. 379. Amanus,| A Mountain in Calicia. 

Ver. 381. Coaftrians.) Theſe People Crotius, from Plimy, makes Neigh- 
bours to the Palus Matis, perhaps the Chorax: mentioned thereabouts by 
Cellarirts. Others call em Coatre, and aſſign them to the Mountains be- 
tween Ayia and Media. 

Ver. 383. For ever Northward.] The People of Arabia Felix, who 
lyc between the Tropicks, while they were at home were uſed to ſec the 
Shadow fall ſometimes to the North, and ſometimes to the South, as the 
Sun was on this or that Side of em; but when they came without the Tro- 
pick of Cancer, they might very eaſily be ſurpriz d to ſee the Sun alway 
South, and the Shadow of Conſequence always falling to the North. 4 

Ver. 385. Carmanian and Oloſtrian.] The firſt were People between 
Pe;/ia and Iudia, the latter about the Mouths of the River Indus. 

Ver. 387. The ſetting Bear.) The Elevation of the North Pole is fo 
very ſmall in thoſe Countries, that thoſe Conſtellations, which never ſer 
with us, appear very little above the Horizon there. 

Ver. 404. Lend Occaſion to the War.] The Death of Craſſus. See the 
Firſt Book, Ver. 200. 

Ver. 408. Heuiochi,] People near the Euxine Sea, planted there by Am- 
phytus and Telechius, the Charioteers (fo the Word Heniochi ſignifies in 
Greek) of Caſtor and Pollux. 

Ver. 410. Sarmatians and Moſchi,] Tartars and Ruſſians. | 

Ver. 411. Colchis,| famous for the Golden Fleece. The River Pha- 
is runs throꝭ that Country into the Euxine. 

Ver. 413. With Halys fatal.] Halys was a River that ferv'd as a Boun- 
dary between Lydia and Media. It was famous for the quibbling Oracle 
given to Crafus, that Paſſing over Halys he ſhould ſubvert a mighty Em 
pire; which he took to be that of the Medes, and the Oracle meant 
his own. 

Ver. 414. Tanars.| The Don m_ the Tartars. 

Ver. 425. Hithoniaus, Witl. the other Names here mention'd, were 
Scythians or Tartars. . 

Ver. 434. By Shafts he counted.) Herodotus tells us, that Xerxes in a 
Review of that prodigious Army with which he invaded Greece, com- 
manded every Soldicr as he paſs'd by to ſhoot an Arrow, by counting which 
he might have an exact Account of the whole Number of his Forces. 

Ver. 435. Not he who drew the Grecian Chzefs.| Agamemnon. 
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Ver. 454. Maſſilia,] A City of France, now famous by the Name of 
Marſeilles. It is ſaid to have been firſt built by the Macedonians, and af- 
terwards decaying, to have been rebuilt by the Inhabitants of Phocea in 
Aſia Mimor, who were driven out of their Country by the Power of Cy- 
rus. They are very often miſtaken for, and ſuppos d to be deſcended from, 
the Inhabirants of Phocss in Greece, eſpecially by Lacan, who in this Story 
of the Siege frequently calls em Greeks. ; 

When Cæſar underſtood that Domitius, whom he had lately taken Pri- 
ſoner, and releas'd at Corfinium, had put himſelf into this City, that fa- 
vour'd 3 he ſent for Fifteen of the principal Men out of the Town, 
and advis dem not to draw a War upon themſelves, by their Partia- 
lity and blind Obedience to one Man. They had ſhut their Gates againſt 
him, and beſought him with the ſofteſt Terms of Civiliry to go on, and 
leave them in what they call'd a Neutrality ; but Cz/ar faw thro' their Ar- 
tice, and laid a cloſe Siege to the Town. 

Ver. 525. Le brave Saguntum,] Now call'd Morviedro, in the King- 
dom of Yalencia in Spain. It was famous for the Siege it ſuſtain d againſt 
Hannibal. The Inhabitats, after Eight or Nine Months Reſiſtance, and 
ſuffering the laſt Extremities, choſe rather to burn themſelves and every 
thing that was dear or precious to them, than ſurrender to him. 

Ver. 596. Unuolated ſacred Wood.) I cannot but think Tafſo took the 
Hint of his inchanted Wood, in the Thirteenth Book of his G:ern/alemme 
Liberata, from this of Lucan. 

Ver. 653. Jove's Dodonian Tree.] At Dodona in Epirus Jupiter was 
ſaid to give Oracles out of an Oak. 

Ver. 675. To Trebonius Care.] Cæſar had ſent Cams Fabius with three 
Legions into Spazn, to diſlodge Aſrauius, a Lieutenant of Pompey's in the 
Pyrenean Straights ; and now himſelf leaving C. Trelonius ro beticge Ma/- 
ſilia by Land, and Decius Brutus to ſhut it up by Sea, gocs with 900 Horſe 
into Hain to join Fabius. 

Ver. 678. High tott ring Tours.] The Turres Mabiles, or moveable 
Turrets, made uſe of by the Romans in Sieges, were of two Sorts, the Leſ- 
ſer and the Greater: The leſſer Sort were about 60 Cubits high, and the 
ſquare Sides 17 Cubits broad. They had Five or Six, and ſometimes Ten 
Stories or Diviſions, every Diviſion being made open on all Sides. The 
greater Turret was 120 Cubits high, and 23 Cubits ſquare, containing 
ſometimes 15, ſometimes 20 Diviſions. They were of very great Uſe in 
making Approaches to the Walls, the Diviſions being capable of carrying 
Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Caſting-Bridges, and other Neceflaries. 
The Wheels on which they went were contriv'd to be within the Planks, 
to defend them from the Enemy; and the Men who were to drive em 
forward ſtood behind where they were molt ſecure. The Soldiers in the 
Inſide were protected by Raw Hides ; which were thrown over rhe Turret 
in ſuch Places as were moſt expos d. | 
Ver. 694. Now by ſome vaſt Machine. The Machine here mention'd 
is what the Romans call'd Baliſta. Throwing of Stones was the proper for 
of it; as the Catapulia was for large Darts and Spears, and the Sco7pio Uſe 
lefſer Darts or Arrows. Dr. Kennet's Roman Antiquities. 
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Ver. 704. The M arlile Shell.) The Teſtudo or Shell was a Figure the 
Roman Infantry threw themſelves into, with their Shields over their Heads 
to protect em. 

Ver. 719. Phalanx.) This properly ſignifies a ſquare Body of Infan- 
try uſed by the Macedonians, but is taken here at large for any Body 
of Foot. 

For the / znea, ſee before, Byok II. 

The Ram is deſcribd in Jaſephus, and is not unknown to moſt Readers. 
Of this likewiſe ſee Dr. Kennet in B.IV. Cap. 19. 

Ver. 771. Stechades.) The Iſles of Hieres, not far from Toulon, on the 
Coaſt of Provence. 

Ver. 908. He the bold Youth.) The Elder of the two, ſuppoſe. This 


Place is in Imitation of Til, Xn. 10. 


Daucia LarideT himberque ſimillima Proles 
Indiſereta ſurs gratuſque, &c. 


And after him the Daucian Twins were ſlain, 
Laris and Timbrus, on the Latian Plain; 
So wondrous lite in Feature, Shape, and $12e, 


As causd an Error im their Parents Eyes. 
Grateful Miſtake / gut ſoon the Sword decides 


The nice Diſtinftion, and their Fate droides. Mr. Dryden. 


Ver. 1101. Vu Oils.| This was a Compoſition like our Wildfire. The 
Ancients had a fort of Darts, which they calPd Phalarice, which were dawb'd 
or wound about with combuſtible Matter: Their Uſe was to be ſhot into a 
Ship, Wooden Tower, or any thing that was to be ſet on Fire. 


End of the Notes on the Third Book. 
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Ver. 5. Vaſt is the Prize.) | bs E Reduction of Afranins and Petreius, 
Pompey's Licutenants in Spam, with fo 
little Bloodſhed, was of great Advantage to Cæſar, as it ſecur'd that Province 
to him upon which Pompey principally rely'd, and left him at Liberty to 
profecute the War more powerfully in other Places. | 

Ver. 12. The nimble Vectons.] The Yefones, or Vettones, were a Peo- 
ple of Luſitauia, (Portugal) ſeparated from Aſturia by the River Daria, 
(Douro). 

Ver. 14. Celtiberiaus,] People of Arragon. 

Ver. 19. {lerda.) The City of Lerida in Catalonia. Sicorrs the Rivet 
Segre, and Cinga the Ciuca, which fall into the [herus or Eb;o in the 
ſame Country. 

Ver. 48. When Cæſar bent Wars wily.| Czſar perceiving the Enemy not 
diſpos'd to an Engagement, kept Two Lines of his Army (which he had 
drawn up into Three) under their Arms all Night, while the third chrew 
up a Trench in the Rear for the Security of his Camp. The next Mor- 
ning he endeavour'd to poſſeſs himſelf of a Height, in order to cut off the 
Enemy's Communication with Herda, but was repuls'd with ſome Los. 

Ver. 92. To parch.] The Latin Word here is Hebaut, and ſeems to 
me by no means unelegant, extream Cold and extream Heat appearing to 
have much the ſame Effects upon Graſs or other Herbs. 

Ver. 93. In Aries Vernal.| In the Vernal Equinox, about the roth. 
of March. 

Ver. 98. Whez Boreas.) The Weather altering with the New Moon. 

Ver. 106. Calpe.] Gibraltar; here it is generally taken for paz. 

Ver. 120. He floopt to drink.| So Virgil in the Firſt Georgick, 


Et bibit tngers 


Arcas. 


At either Horn the Rainbow di tus the Flood. Mr. Dryden. 


As if they fancy'd the Rainbow drew up Water from the Sea or Rivers, and 
pour'd it down again in Showers of Rain. 
Ver. 145. Curd Merchandize.) Hiſtory has a remarkable Inſtance? of 
this kind of Avarice, when during the Siege of Prænueſte, a Soldier, who 
was himſelf dying (and ſhortly after did dic) for Hunger, fold a Moute he 
had caught for 200 Roman Denar; they were worth about Seven Pence 

Farthing of our Money apiece. 1 
er. 
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Ver. 160. Such are the Climes.] The Poet means here the Polar Re- 
gions. The Hyperbole, a Figure in which he is given to offend, is ſome- 
what overſtrain'd. 

Ver. 202. The bending Willow.) Ceſar, as appears by his own Com- 
mentaries, had lcarn'd to make theſe fort of Boats from the Br:toxs. 

Ver. 221. Ilerda's lofty Walls.) There were many Reaſons for Afra- 
mus and Petreius to decamp at this time, and endeavour to transfer the 
Seat of the War into Celtiberia; and it was not one of the leaſt that that 
Part of Spam was extreamly well affected to Pompey, as having receiv'd 
{cyeral Benefits from him in the War with Fertorius. They diſlodged there- 
fore in the Night, and march'd towards the River [berus: But Cz/ar, up- 
on the firſt Notice of their Motion, uſed ſo much Diligence, that he got 
before em, made himſelf Maſter of a Paſs they intended to ſeize upon, and 
cut off their Communication with the River they intended to pals. 

Ver. 293. Speak, unhappy Roman.] If this Civil War be ſuch an At- 
fiction to you, why will you follow Cz/ar ? 

Ver. 313. Too well they tom.] After a Fondneſs and Reconciliation of 
this kind, certainly the Butcheries that they were guilty of afterwards ap- 
pear d the more horrible. 

Ver. 333. Petreius ſoo is told.) This Jealouſy of Petreius was certain- | 
ly unworthy of a Man who had the beſt Cauſe ; and even the Poet him- 
ſelf Cannot forbcar running our in Praiſe of Ce/ar on this Occaſion ; the 
Baſeneſs and Cruelty of Perrems was inexcuſable. 

Ver. 420. Glutring Brand.] This Word is uſed for a Sword by ſome of 
the belt of our Ezeg/:/þ Poets, Spencer and Farrfax eſpecially. 

Ver. 514. O happy thoſe.) Fugurtha, Mithridates, and Juba, when 
they were vanquiſſid by the Romans, are ſaid to have poifon'd the Waters 
every here as they fled. | 

Ver. 535. Between two Streams, | The Sicorrs and Herus. 

Ver. 589. On equal Terms.| On fair, honeſt, and friendly Conditions. 

Ver. 614. From Myrrhine Goblets.] This ſhould rather be read Mu- 
ine, from Musa, a fort of precious Stone which was tranſparent like our 
China-Ware, and of which the Ancients made Drinking-Veflels. If we 
read it My hinc, it mult be underſtood to be Goblets perfum'd with Myrrh, 
which was likewiſe in uſe among the Romans. 

Ver. 633. Let the proud Maſters.| Ceſar and his Army. 

Ver. 650. His kinder Fate.| Lucan obſerves that it was the particular 
good Fortune of theſe Soldiers of Afranius and Petreius to be diſmiſs'd from 
the Service even before their Diſability or old Age could, by virtue of the 
Laws and Military Conſtitutions, claim ſuch a Favour. 

Ver. 664. But Fortune bent.| Dolabella and C. Antonius were command- 
cd by Cz/ar to poſſeſs themſelves of the Entrance into the Adrzatick Sea; 
and accordingly the firſt encamp'd on the //lyr:ax Shore, and the other on 
the Iſlands over-againſt Hane. Pompey was then almoſt every where Ma- 
{ter of th. Seas, and conſquently Offavins and Libo, two of his Lieute- 
tonts, ſhut up Antomius, and beſieged him with a great Fleet. Baſilus (as 
Lucaa relates it here) came to relieve him, and attempting afterwards to 
get off (tho the Hiitorians ſay it was in coming to Antonius) two Veſſels 
or Floats of a new Invention, out of three, got over a kind of Boom that 
was laid under the Water, but the third, which was mann'd by a Thou- 
ſand Opitergrians, commanded by Fulteius, was enſnared and held faſt. 


Theſe, 
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Ver. 669. Jeder, A River of Dalmatia that ran by Salone, not far 
from (or it may be the ſame with) the preſent Spalate. 

Ver. 670. Curiftans.| Moſt Editions read Curetes in the Original; but 
Curittans is certainly better, and approv'd by the ancient Geographers. 
Curicia is an Illand in the Sums Flandticus, or Gulf of Caruero, in the up- 
per End of the Aariaticꝭ Sea between the Coaſts of Iria and Liburnia. 


Ver. 717. Impatient Combatant N Matuus ſtood out to Sea, and 


wou d not ſuffer his Men to engage at firſt, that he might draw the Enemy 
out from among the Iſlands, and ſurround em at once. 

The Time and Place where this Action happen'd is ſomewhat doubted 
of; but I take it as related by my Author. | 

Ver. 726. Fer yet the Deer.) The Roman Hunters, when they ſet Toils 
to incloſe their Game, placed upon the Top of the Nets Feathers that were 
painted of ſeveral Colours, and likewiſe burnt, that by their Dancing as 
well as ſtrong Scent they might ſcare the Deer from coming up to, or at- 
tempting to break thro em. So /irgil, 


Puniceave agitaus trepidos formidine peuns. 


Nor ſcare the trembling Deer with Purple Plumes. 


Ver. 741. Acknowledg'd ¶ ictor.] The Cilician Pyrates were ſubdued by 
Pompey. See Book J. 

As this Story is related, Pompey's Forces had ſeiz'd upon ſome Paſſage | | 
or Strait thro which theſe Veſſels were to pals. | 

Ver. 764. Opitergians.] Opitergium, now called Oderzo, in the Terri- 
tory of Venice, in the Marquifate of Trevigiano. 

Ver. 799. With equal Praiſe we die.) We die with as much Honour, 
tho Death comes to our Doors to ſeek us, as if we had gone out to meet it. 

Ver. 821. Ad Fellows of our Cauſe.] Thoſe under the Command of 
Dolabella on the Coaſt of Hhyria. | 

Ver. 874. In Leda's Twins.) When the Sun was paſſing from Gemiz; 
into Cancer, about the Beginning of June. 

Ver. 877. Theſſalian on. Sagittary, the oppoſite Sign, was then 
ſetting. 

Vo. 8 80. Greeks, Iſtrians, and Liburnians.] All on Pompey's Side. 

Ver. 911. Cadmus Harveſt.) The Stories of Cadmus and Faſon's towing 
the Teerh of the Dragons which chey had kill'd in Bœotia and Colchrs, and 
the Men that ſprung up from em, and kill'd one another, are to be found 
at large in Ovid's Metamorphoſts. 

Ver. 914. An Omen dire.) Becauſe the two Sons of Oedipus, Etevcles 
and Pohnices, kilbd one another afterwards at the fame Place. | 

Ver. 919. The fell Enchantreſs.| Medea, who inſtructed 7a/ar. 

Ver. 928. Sires, Sons, and Brothers.] That is, ſuch of em as were 
capable of being together in the Service; ſo that this Paſſage does not con- 
tradict that above in Yulterus's Speech, Yer. 834. 

Ver. 941. Lawleſs Pow'r.| Ceſar's. 


F if fff Ver. 
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Ver. 961. The well-known Camp.] The Caſtra Cornehana, where Cor- 
nelius Scipio had formerly encamp'd, and left his Name to the Place from 
his remarkable Succeſſes there in the Second Punick War. 

Ver. 968. Anus. I wonder Lucan, who ſeems to avoid the Fabulous 
in his Poem, ſhould go ſo far out of the Way for this. The Place of Au- 
:eus's Abode and Burial is by no Author placed in this Part of Africk; 
ſome fix it in Mauritania T ingitana, others in Libya, and Cellarius between 
the Nile and the Red. Sea. 


Ver. 980. Phlegra,| Where the Gods and the Giants fought a pitch'd 
Battle. 


Ver. 1066. Olympick O,] As was uſual among the Racers and Wreſtlers 
at the Olympick Games. 

Ver. 1034. The dreadful Snake.) The Hydra. 

Ver. 1086. Autololes,| Or Autololæ, People, according to ſome, of Ge- 
tulia upon the Shore of the Alantict Ocean; according to others, of 
Mauritania Cæſarienſis joining to Numidia; theſe latter ſeem to be thoſe 
mention d by Lucan. 

The African Nations here reckon'd by the Poet as the Subjects of J. 
ba, poſſeſs d not only all that which we at preſent call the Coaſt of Ba- 
bary, but extended beyond Atlas very far Southward, and from the S$trazehts 
Mouth along the Atlantict Ocean as far as the Fortunate or Canary Iſlands. 

Ver. 1157. {ſchneumon.| This is a Creature commonly call'd the Rat 


of Egypt, of the Bigneſs of a Weezel or ſmall Cat, an Enemy to Ser- 
pents, but particularly to the Crocodile. 


Ver. 1164. His Intent. Jubda's. 


Ver. 1172. Punick Frauds.) The Fraus Punica, or Punick Fraud, was 
a famous Expreſſion among the Romans to ſignify the moſt ſubtle Deceit. 

Lucan ſays, that Curio ſent out the Horſe by Night, undoubtedly with 
Deſign to recaunoitre (or diſcover) the Country and the Poſture of the 
Enemy, but that he march'd without knowing any thing of their Strength. 

Ver. 1193. The weary Horſe.) The Roman Horſe, when they came to 
charge, were quite tir'd and jaded. 

Ver. 1210. Biſtonian.] Biſtonia was a City of Thrace built by Biſton the 
Son of Mars and Callrrhie, from whence all the Thracians were call'd 
Biſtons, and the Winds blowing from that Country Biſtonian. 

Ver. 1224. Fierce Moors diſdaim] That their Conqueſt ſhould be owing 
to the Tumult and Diſorder of the Enemy, they would have rather gain d 
it with more Slaughter. 

Ver. 1233. Thus do the Gods? | The Poet would not have any Ad- 
vantage accrue to Pompey (whole Perſon and Caule he always favours) from 
the Blood of his Countrymen, but would rather transfer the Benefit of ſuch 
Succeſs, as well as the Guilt of it, to Juba and his Africans. 

Ver. 1238. And Curio now.] Curi» has been mention'd before in the 
Firſt Book. He was in Debt immenſely for a private Man. Fal. Maxi- 
mus ſays, that Ceſar yo Kexcenties H. F. 60000 Seftertza, which is above 


460000 /. Sterling for him, ſo that Cz/ar might be well faid to buy, and 
Curio to (ell the Commonwealth. | 


End of the Notes on the Fourth Bool. 
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Ver. 5. The ſetting Pleiades. E Seven Stars ſet Coſmically, as the 
Aſtronomers call it, (or about Sun-ri- 

ling) about the Middle of November. It ſignifies here only the latter 
End of the Year. 

Ver. 8. When other Names, Of the new Conſuls. For the Faſt; ſee 
before in the Notes on Book II. | 

Ver. 19. Lictors.] Theſe were ſomewhat like our Serjeants at Mace: 
They attended the principal Roman ſtrates, and carry'd the Enſigus of 
their Authority, the Rods and Axes, before em. 

Ver. 32. T hoſe Captrve Walls.) Rome poſſeſs d by Cz/ar. 


Ver. 47. At Veiz Rome.] en Rome was ſack d by the Ganls, the 


Senate aſſembled at Yee, about three Leagues from their own City, and 
there appointed Camillus Dictator. | 

Ver. 59. And with the World.| The Conſul Lentulus would inſinuate, 
that their Succefles againſt Yultezus and Curio did over-ballance the Loſſes 
they had ſuſtain d in Spam and Italy; and were to be look'd upon as an 
Earneſt of their recovering the Empire of the World. 

Ver. 80. Rhodes by Phoebus lou d.] The Coloſſus and Temple of the 
Sun in that Iſland were famous in Antiquity. 

Ver. 82. Her Parent Phocis.] See Notes on Book III. 

Ver. 84. Deiotarus hir Truth.| Deiotarus King of Galatia brought 
600 Horſe to join Pompey ; Cotys King of Thrace ſent 500, under the Con- 
duct of his Son Sadahs; and Rhaſipolit brought 200 from Macedonia. 

Ver. 90. And thou too, Prolomy.] Prolomy defrauded his Siſter (5 
patra of her Share in the Kingdom; and in killing Pompey, ſavd Cases 
the Guilt of that impious Act. Lagos was a Sirname of the Prolom,'s 
Family. | 

Ver. 102. Appius alone.] Appius the Governour of Achara, deſirous 
to know the Event of the Civil War, compell'd the Prieſteſs of Delphos to 
deſcend to the Oracle, which had not of a long time been uſed. 

Ver. 111. Parnaflus Tops.] The Mountain — was ſacred to PHœ- 
bus and Bacchus, and by the Ancients believ'd to be exactly in the Middle 
of the Earth. le 

Ver. 115. The Mznades.] Theſe were Prieſteſſes properly of Bacchus. 
The Trieterica, or Three-yearly Feaſts, were ſacred to that God, in Ho- 
nour of his Return from his Victories in India. 


Ver, 
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Ver. 122. Python,] Was a monſtrous Serpent ſent by Juno to perſecute 
Latona. He was killd by Pœan or Apallo. 

Ver. 123. Thema] The Goa of Juſtice. 

Ver. 125. Dromes Breathings.| The Original of this Oracle was ſaid 
to be from certain Blaſts or Exhalations which proceeded from a deep Ca- 
vern in the Earth, and which inſpir'd the Pythian, or Propheteſs, with a 
Spirit of Prediction. And Lacan, in this Place, makes Apollo add his God- | 
head to ſome Divine Quality that was before in the Earth it ſelf. For a 
larger Account of this Oracle, ſee Dr. Pater, the preſent Biſhop of Oxford, 
in 2 Archeologia Græca, Lib. II. Cap. 9. 

Ver. 151. Inarimè,] An Iſland on the Coaſt of Italy near Naples, now 
[{chia, in which there is a Volcano or fiery Eruption. The Giant Typhens 
is feign'd by the Poets to have been ſtruck with Lightning by Jupiter, and 
this Iſland thrown upon him. 

Ver. 154. To uaue his Aid.\ That is, in the Times when there were fre- 
quent Oracles given (uſing the Preſent Tenſe for the Præterie, frequent 
in Poetry.) It is plain, not only from Lacan in this Book, but ather an- 
cient Authors, that this and other Oracles had been ſilent ſame time befare 
the Civil War between Cæſar and Pazppey. 

Ver. x39. Ofz to a hauiſh d.] There are frequent Iuſtances in Story of 


theſe uſeful Oracles. The Phæniciaus, driven by Earthquakes from their 
firſt Habitations, were taught to fix firſt at dn, and after at 7yre, When 


Greece was invaded by Xerxes, the Aubenians were adviſed to truſt in their 
Wooden Walls, (their ig) and heat the Perſians at Sea at the Battle of 
Salamis. A Famine in /gypr, and the Plague at T bebes for the Murder 
of Laizs, were both remov'd by conſulting this Oracle. 

Ver. 166. But Tyrams.| They forbid their Subjects to enquire. 

Ver. 174. Tripods.) There are ſeveral differing Opinions concerning 
the Tripus or Tripod at Delphos, which are collected by the Learned Dr. 
Potter (as above). The moſt common, and, I think, the moſt probable is, 
that it was a Three-legged Stool or Seat, placed over the Hole or Vent of 
the ſacred Cavern: Upon this the Prieſteſs fate or lean'd, and receiv'd the 
Divine Aflatus, or Blaſt, from below. Thoſe that have a Curioſity to be 
better inform'd may ſee YVandale de Oraculis. 

Ver. 191. W hea the fierce Barbariaw's Fires.| When Delphos was taken 
and ſack d, and the Temple burnt by Breanus and the Gaus. 

Ver. 196. The Sibyl's mwyſtick Verſe.) That Volame which was kept at 
Rome, and conſulted upon the molt important publick Occaſions. 

Ver. 226. Thy mortal Sounds.) Your own Words; what you ſpeak from 
your ſelf, and not from the Inſpiration of Apallo. 


Ver. 247. His ſounding Nod.] In theſe Divine Furies the Prieſteſs ſeem'd 
co be driven along with Whips. | 

Ver. 266. Phemonot.] Lucau gives this Name to the Prieſteſs of his 
Time, probably becauſe it was the Name of the firſt Maid that deliver'd theſe 
Oracles. 

Ver. 320. Eubean Chalcis.] Chalcis and Aulis lye over- againſt each other, 
one in Eubæa (Negropent), the other in Bæotia, with the Euuipus or Gulf 
between. 

Ver. 326. Nhamnuſia.] Nemeſis, or the Goddeſs of Divine Vengeance, 
was particularly 3 at Nhamnus, a Town in Attica, and from thence 
called Rhamnuſia. Appius thinking this Oracle had warn'd him only to 


abſtain 
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abſtain from this War, retired into that Country call'd Cæla Hubæa, where 
before the Battle of Pharſalia he died of a Diſeaſe, and was there buried, 
and fo pofleſs'd quietly the Place which the Oracle had promis'd him. 
Ver. 331. To other Wars.) Czfar was now return'd from Hain to Pla- 
centia in [taly, and was going to follow Pompey into Epirus and Mace- 
donia, when this Mutiny in his Army happen'd. As Lncan tells the Story, 
he ſeems not to have been preſent at the Time when it firſt began, bur 
upon the firſt Notice of it to have repaired to the Camp. Nor does the 
Speech of one of the Ringleaders (tho? addreſs d to hing ſuppoſe him to 
be preſent. 


Ver. 40 2. Are we the only Fools.] Do you think, we only are ignorant 
how greatly we may deſerve of the Commonwealth by killing you? 

Ver. 440. Tarpeian Jove.| The Capitol. 

Ver. 455. Hierce Enyo.| The Goddeſs of Civil War. 

Ver. 500. Labienus.] He had been Cz/ars Lieutenant in Gan! ; but was 
perſwaded by Ce/ar's Enemies to forſake him, and go over ro Pompey. 

Ver. 506. Nor is it worth my Care.] It is very indifferent to me whether 
you only forſake me, and remain Neuters, or go over to Pompey and al- 
ſiſt him. | 

Ver. 530. Their late Equality.) See before, Ver. 410. 

Ver. 539. And wor'd not find.) As thinking ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind 
roo tame for the Execution of Deſigns like his. 

Ver. 549 A few at length.) Ceſar caſſier'd, with Infamy, all the Ninth 
Legion at Placentia, and with much ado, after many Prayers and grear 
Submiſſions, receiv'd them again, but not without making ſevere Examples 
of the chief Mutineers. 

Ver. 549. From Taras, Or Tara, a River of Naples in the Province of 
Otranto; it riſes in the Apennine Mountains, and falls into the Gulf of 
Tarentum. 

Hydrus and Hydruntium was the ancient Name of Oh²ẽduto: Here it ſig- 
nifies a River probably near that Place of the ſame Name. 

Salapia and Sipus were both Towns in Apulza. 

Garganus, a Mountain in Apulza. 

Ver. 555. Mean while the Chief.) Ceſar made himſelf Dictator at 
Rome without any lau ful Election, (that is) neither nam d by the Senate 
or Conſul; and eleven Days after quitted his Dictatorſhip, having made 
himſelf and Publius Ferdilius Conſuls. 

Ver. 565. Then learud our Hires.] Then began thoſe Names of Flat- 
tery which were afterwards uſed to their Emperors of Dicus, Semper Au- 
guſtus, Pater Patrie, &c. Drome, For ever Auguſt, Father of bis Corn- 
try, &C. 

Ver. 571. Aud ubile all Pow'7s.] After all Government was in the Hands 
of Ceſar alone, all the ancient Rites obſerv d in creating of Xlagiſtrates 
were quite taken away; an imaginary Face of Election was {till kept up 
in the Field of Mars; the Tribes were ſummom d indeed, but were not 
admitted to give their Suffrages diſtinctly and regularly. The other Or- 
ders were vain and meerly formal; for the Emperor commended him to 
the Centuries whom he intended ſhou'd be Conſul, or elſe deſign d him and 
actually choſe him himſelf. The Obſervations of the Augurs were formerly 
greatly regarded on theſe Occaſions; but under the Fmperors the Religion 
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was proſtituted to the Prince, and the Prophet propheſyd as Cæſar 
pleas'd. 

It is proper to obſerve here, that the Appearance of an Owl within the 
City was reckon'd amongſt the moſt unlucky Omens. 

Ver. 580. Monthly Conſuls. Under the Emperors Conſuls were often 
choſen for Half a Year, or for one, two, or three Months. 

Ver. 584. 7 Alban Jove.] The Feriæ Latinæ, or Latin Feſtivals, here 
mention d, were ſuch as were celebrated by the new Conſuls in the Alban 
Mountain to Jupiter by Torch-light, with great Solemnity. But Luca: 
{ays, with little Reverence for Jupiter, that the God deſerv'd they ſhow!!! 
be thus diſreſpectfully huddled over by Cz/ar, for ſuffering the #4141277, 
who were the Race of Mnueas and Aſcauius (the latter of wi.om iultitüt 
theſe Rites) to be brought into Slavery. 

Ver. 610. Phæacian Galleys.] Pompey's Galleys that lay at Dyrrha- 
chinm, which was built by the Pheacians, who inhabited Corcyra (now 
Corfu.) 

Ver. 629. The Boſphori.] Two Streights, the one called the Thracian, 
the other the C:mmerian Boſphorus, lye at each End of the Euxine Sea. 


The former is now the Channel of Conſtantinople, and the latter the 
Streights of Caffa. | 


Ver. 658. Paleſte,] A Village in Epirus near the City of Oricum. 

Ver. 660. Geunſus, Now Arzenza, and Apſus now Aſpro, two Ri- 
vers of Macedonia that fall into the AdriatickSea. 

Ver. 679. While Antony.] When Cz/ar paſs d over into Greece with 
part of his Army, he left the other with M. Antony at Brunduſium. 

- Ver. 715. The Night's third Hour,] Our Nine at Night. See Book II. 
. 

Ver. 777. Now North, now South,| As is very often ſeen when the Sun 
is behind a black Cloud, and the Rays ſtrike out on each Side. Theſe 
Prognoſticks of the Weather are much the fame with thoſe in Virgils 
Firſt Georgick, and many of em are to be found in Aratus. 

Ver. 813. From the Norweſt.| The Tide or Current of the Sea ſetting 
one way, and the Clouds another. 

Ver. 816. Mer can one Relict.] As if he had faid ; Tho' we are ſure to 
be caſt away, yet not the leaſt Piece of the Veſſel ſhall be driven to- 
wards [taly. 

Ver. 915. Leucadia,] Or Leucas, an Iſland in the Ionian Sea, over-againſt 
Jcarnana, now call'd the Iſle of St. Maur. | 

Ver. 935. Cerauma,| Or Acro-Ceraunium, a Promontory in Epirus, 
-unning out into the Adriatick Sea. 

Ver. 1624. $t;ymon,] Is a River in that Part of Thrace which joins to 
Macedonia. Tis now call'd Hromona. The Commentators obſerve upon 
this Paſſage, that the Cranes in their Flight (as here from a colder to a 
warmer Climate) uſually kept in the Form of one of theſe three Greet 
Letters A 4 or 1, unleſs the Violence of the Wind broke their Order. 

Ver. 1035. Oer-paſſing Lyſſus.] This was a Town of Macedonza at 
che Mouth of the River Drilon on the Borders of Ihricum. The Nym- 
pheum here mention'd is a Promontory of Macedonia on the Ionian Sea, not 
far from Apollonia. 


I don't 


— 
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I don't know whether it be worth while to obſerve, that this Paſſage 
concerning the Courſe of Cæſuar's Fleet is differently related by : 
Hiſtorians. 

Ver. 1041. To diſtant Lesbos.] This was one of the moſt conſiderable 
Iſlands in the Archipelago, on the Coalt of Aſia. It was greatly favour'd by 
Pompey, and after it had ſuffer d in the Miuhridatict War, reſtor'd by him to 
its Liberty. See more of this Place in the Eighth Book. 

Ver. 1080. Nor doſt thou love.) As if Cornelia could not come up to 
the Virtue of the Roman Matrons, if ſhe did not look with Deteſtation, 
even upon her Husband, when he was engaged in a Civil War. 

Ver. 1105. Hand diworc d.] Divorces were very frequent among the 
Romans ; tho Cornelia, who was a Lady of ſingular Virtue, complains here 
that ſhe ſhou'd be parted from her Husband upon any other Occaſion than 
Death. 


End of the Notes on the Fifth Book. 
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was proſtituted to the Prince, and the Prophet propheſy'd as Cæſar 
leas'd. 

g It is proper to obſerve here, that the Appearance of an Owl within the 

City was reckon'd amongſt the moſt unlucky Omens. 

Ver. 580. Monthly Conſuls.| Under the Emperors Conſuls were often 
choſen for Half a Year, or for one, two, or three Months. 

Ver. 584. 7o Alban Jove.] The Ferre Late, or Latin Feſtivals, here 
mention d, were ſuch as were celebrated by the new Conſuls in the Alban 
Mountain to Jupiter by Torch-light, with great Solemnity. But Lucan 
{ays, with little Reverence for Jupiter, that the God deſerv d they ſhov!.! 
be thus diſreſpectfully huddled over by Cæſar, for ſuffering the 441/177, 
who were the Race of ÆAnueas and Aſcanins (the latter of wi.om itte 
theſe Rites) to be brought into Slavery. 

Ver. 610. Phæacian Galleys.] Pompey's Galleys that lay at Dyrrha- 
chin, which was built by the Phæaciaus, who inhabited Corcyra (now 
Corfn.) 

Ver. 629. The Boſphori.] Two Streights, the one called the T hrac:an, 
the other the C:mmerian Boſphorus, lye at each End of the Euxine Sea. 
The former is now the Channel of Conſtantinople, and the latter the 
Streights of Caffa. | 

Ver. 6 5 8. Paleſze,] A Village in Epeus near the City of Oricum. 

Ver. 660. Geunſus, Now Arzenza, and Apſus now Aſpro, two Ri- 
vers of Macedonia that fall into the AdrriatickSea. 

Ver. 679. While Antony.) When Cæſar paſs d over into Greece with 
part of his Army, he left the other with M. Antony at Brunduſium. 

Ver. 715. The Night's third Hour, Our Nine at Night. See Book II. 
F.I078, 

Ver. 777. Now North, now South,| As is very often ſeen when the Sun 
is behind a black Cloud, and the Rays ſtrike out on each Side. Theſe 
Prognoſticks of the Weather are much the ſame with thoſe in Virgils 
Firſt Georgick, and many of em are to be found in Aratus. 

Ver. 813. From the Norweſt.| The Tide or Current of the Sea ſetting 
one way, and the Clouds another. 

Ver. 816. Mer can one Relict.] As if he had faid ; Tho' we are ſure to 
be caſt away, yet not the leaſt Piece of the Veſſel ſhall be driven to- 
wards Italy. | 

Ver. 915. Leucadia,| Or Leucas, an Iſland in the Ionian Sea, over-againſt 
{dcarnana, now call'd the Iſle of St. Maus. 

Ver. 935. Cerauuia,] Or Acro-Ceraunium, a Promontory in Epirus, 
unning out into the Adriatick Sea. | 

Ver. 1624. S$trymon,] Is a River in that Part of Thrace which joins to 
Macedoaia. Tis now call'd HHramona. The Commentators obſerve upon 
this Paſſage, that the Cranes in their Flight (as here from a colder to a 
warmer Climate) uſually kept in the Form of one of theſe three Greet 
Letters A 4 or 1, unleſs the Violence of the Wind broke their Order. 

Ver. 1035. Oer-paſſing Lyſlus.] This was a Town of Macedonia at 
che Mouth of the River Drilon on the Borders of [/lyr:cum. The Nym- 
phenm here mention'd is a P:omontory of Macedonia on the Ionian Sea, not 
far from Apollonia. 


I don't 
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dont know whether it be worth while to obſerve, that this Paſſage 
concerning the Courſe of Cæſars Fleet is differently related by 3 
Hiſtorians. 

Ver. 1041. To diſtant Lesbos.] This was one of the moſt conſiderable 
Iſlands in the Archipelago, on the Coalt of Aſia. It was greatly favour'd by 
Pompey, and after it had ſuffer d in the Miuhridatict War, reſtor'd by him to 
its Liberty. See more of this Place in the Eighth Book. 

Ver. 1080. Nor doft thou love.) As if Cornelia could not come up to 
the Virtue of the Roman Matrons, if ſhe did not look with Deteſtation, 
even upon her Husband, when he was engaged in a Civil War. | 

Ver. 1105. Hand dworc d.] Divorces were very frequent among the 
Romans ; tho' Cornelia, who was a Lady of ſingular Virtue, complains here 
that ſhe ſhou'd be parted from her Husband upon any other Occaſion than 
Death. | | 


End of the Notes on the Fifth Book. 
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Ver. 25. Taulantian Petra. = E Taulantu were a People of Mace- 

donia, poſſeſſing the Country between 
Apollonia and Dyrrhachium ; and Petra was a Mountain, or Ridge of Ri- 
ſing-Grounds, near the latter of theſe Places. 

Ver. 27. This Place.] Dyrrhach:um. 

Ver. 55. Each Grecian Dwellmg.| Macedimia, where the Two Armies 
then lay, was always reckor'd a Part of Greece. 

Ver. 64. Around vaſt Tratts.) This vaſt Line, which Cæſar drew to en- 
cloſe Pompey, was Fifteen Miles in Compals ; fo that it was impoſſible for 
him to man every Part of it; and indeed it was fo large, that it was ſome time 
before Pompey felt the Want of Forrage. 

Ver. 81. The Laboyrs of. | He means the famous Walls of Babylon, built 
by Semrram:s. | 

Ver. 91. A Force lite this, Or rather a Diligence, Labour, and Work 
like this of Cz/ar's. 

Ver. 93. The Lovers Shores.| Seſtos and Abydos, where Leander and 
Hero livd. The AÆgean and Ionian are the two Seas on each Side the 
Iſthmus of Cormth. 

Ver. 103. The Libyan.] Alluding to the War in Africa, ſupported after 
Pompey's Death by Cato and Juba. 

Ver. 113. The Cantian Jhore.] The Original is Rutupiaa Littora ; the 
ancient Rutupium, or Rutupie, is Richborow near Sandwich in Kent. 

Ver. 119. His Camp.] Pompey's. | 

Ver. 121. Far as Rome's Diſtance.] About Fifteen Miles from Africa. 
See the Notes upon the former Part of the Third Book. 

Ver. 143. From Nelis.] Neis is a little Iſland in the Gulph of Naples, 
now called Neſta. 

Ver. 145. Typhæus' feamy Caves, In the Iſland of [rarme. 

Ver. 240. The Latian inc.] The /itis, or Rod made of a Vine, was 
the Badge of the Centurion's Office, which they bore in their Hands, and 

with which the Soldiers uſed to be corrected for lefler Offences. 
| Veer. 441. Roman Pæan.] Pean was properly the Name of Apollo, 
which the Raman Soldiers uſed frequently to repeat in their Songs of Vi- 
ctory, which they ſung as they accompanied the Triumphs of their 
Generals. 

Ver. 489. Strezght t9 Torquatus.] When Pompey had forc'd his Paſ- 
ſage thro' Ce/a;”s Lines, Ce/ar, to repair the Loſs and Diſgrace of that 

Action, 
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Action, attack d with 33 Cohorts a Caſtle of the Enemy's, commanded by 
Torquatms. He had now beat the Beſieged out of the Ditch, when Pom- 
pey, hearing of their Diſtreſs, came himſelf with the Fifth Legion to 
their Aſſiſtance. Czfar's Horſe, fearing to be encloſed, gave way firſt ; which 
the Foot ſeeing, and that Pompey was there in Perſon, fled likewiſe. If 
Pompey had made as much Advantage of his Succeſs here, as Lucan inſi- 
nuates a more cruel Conqueror would have done, this Action might have 
decided the War at once. 

Ver. 506. The Giant roars.) Enceladus, who was ſtruck with Light- 
ning, and laid there by Jupiter. 

Ver 519. Had Sylla hen.] Tho' Lucan was rather a Favourer of Hylla, 
yet = how even he paints the Cruelty of his Victories in the Second 
Book. 

Ver. 528. No Crime more great.] That is, Pompey had not been mur- 
der'd in Ægypt. Juba and Petreius were vanquiſh'd by Ceſar in Africa, 
and kill'd each other. 

The Scipio meant here, is Corn. Scipio, Father of Pompey's Wife Corne- 
lia, who likewiſe kill'd himſelf on the fame Occaſion in Africh. 

Cato's Story is made common, as well as immortal, by Mr. Add:/07. 

Ver. 540. To Italy.] Which he might eaſily have recover d. 

Ver. 556. Candavia,] A wild mountainous Country full of Woods, 
upon the Borders of Macedonia and Illyricum. | 

Ver. 559. Where Eurus blows.) This Chorographical Deſcription of 
Theſſaly is moſtly taken from Herodotus, and agrees, tho' not altogether, 
with the Accounts and Maps of the Learned Cellars. Offa lyes to the 
Eaſt. 

Ver. 562. Pelion's broad Back.) This is a literal Tranſlation of my 
Author, tho' according to Cellarius he muſt be out in his Geography, as 
well as Aſtronomy ; for as the Days lengthen the Sun riſes to the North- 
ward of the Eaſt ; whereas Cellarius places Pelion to the Southward. For 
the reſt, O:hrys lyes to the South, Pindus to the W. S. W. and Olympus 
to the North. 

Ver 569. The middle Space.] He does not ſeem to mean here all that 
Region which the ancient 23 call Theſſaly, but the Fields of 
Tempe and Pharſalia, and the neighbouring Country, where the principal 
Scene of Action in this War lay. | 

Ver. 573. But when Alcides.] Tis ſaid Hercules made a Paſſage be- 
tween Of/a and Olympus, for the River Peneus to run into the Sea. 

Ver. 580. Phylace,] A City in Pibiotis, a Province of Theſſaly; where 
Protefilaus reign'd, who was the firſt that landed on the Shore of Troy in 
the famous Expedition of the Greeks againſt that Place; and was kill'd, ac- 
cording to the Prediction of the Oracle. Concerning him fee Ovid's E- 
piſtles, and Metam. Lib. 12. 

Ver. 582. Prelegs,] Or rather Pteleum, a Town upon the Sea-Coaſt in 
the ſame Country. 

Ver. 583. Dorion, Or Dation as Aſcenſius will have it. There is 
ſome Diſpute whether this Place be in Magncſia in Theſſaly, or Meſſena 
in the Peloponeſus. Lucan is plainly of the firſt Opinion: However that 
be, near this Place Thamyras, a T hracian Poet, was punith'd with Blind- 
neſs by the Muſes for daring to contend with them. 

Ver. 584. Melibæa,] A City of Pthzores. 

H h h h h h Trachin, | 
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Trachin,| Or Heracleas, in the ſame Country: Here liv'd Philocte- 
res, to whom Hercules at his Death gave his fatal Arrows, without which 
Ti oy could not be taken. Lariſſa and Argos were Cities in the ſame Coun- 
try. For the firſt, ſce afterwards in Book 8. 

Ver. 589. Bæotian Thebes.) The ancient Geographers place a City cal- 
led Thebes in Pthiotrs, When Agave, Queen of Thebes in Bæotia, had in 
her Madneſs kill'd her Son Pentbeus, and cut off his Head, at length reco- 
vering her Senſes, ſhe fled into this Country, and bury'd her Son's Head 
here, and probably gave the Name of T hehes to the Place where ſhe ſettled. 

Ver. 594. The guſhing Ii aters.] From the Cities that were built by the 
firſt Inhabitants, the Poet goes on to enumerate the famous Rivers of T he/- 
ſaly, which were left in their proper Channels, after the great Lake 
was empty'd. 

Ver. 596. The narrow Xas.] I find no River of this Name among the 
ancient Geographers, except one in Macedonia, which falls into the Je- 
nian Sea by Apollonia. Ovid indeed makes the River as meet the Pe- 
cus, and I ſuppoſe Lucan follows him. 

Ver. 597. Evenos.] This was a River in Calydonia, Part of Atolia, 
where Neſſus the Centaur attempting to raviſh Deianira the Wife of Her- 
cules, was killd by that Hero. 

This River, as likewiſe Abelous, (in the fame Country) arc oddly in- 
troduc'd among the Rivers of Theſſaly. But the next, 

Ver. 600. Io's aged Father| Inachus is yet more remote, being a Ri- 
ver of the Peloponeſus, unleſs we may ſuppoſe ſome River of leſs Note in 
Theſſaly, which took its Name from that famous one of the Argzes. 

For the Story of Jupiter raviſhing his Daughter Jo, fee Ovid. Metam. 
Lib. 1. 

Ver. 603. The Nezghbour [/les.| The Ecbinades, now Curzolar:. 

Ver. 604. Amphryſos,] A River of Theſſaly, near which Apollo, when 
he lay under Jupiters Diſpleaſure for killing the Cyclops, kept Sheep for 
Admetrs, King of the Country. 

Ver. 609. Hperchios,] Now called Agriomela, a River of Pibiotis. It 
falls into the Huus Maliacus, at the End of the Euripus or Gulf of Me- 
ropont. | 
a Ver. 610. Anauros.) This and the following Rivers were all of Theſſaly, 
but of no great Name. 

The River Apidanus falls into Enpers. | 

Ver. 615. — Peneus,] Was a River of Note. He was the Father of 
Daphne, Apolls's Miſtreſs. 

This Paſſage of Titareſus, or T itareſus according to Homer, falling in- 
to the Peneum, and not mingling with its Waters, is taken from that 
Poet, [had. B. 2. 


"Oy 9* cye Times ovupirytas &c. 
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Or where the pleaſing Titareſius glides, 

And into Peneus rolls his eaſy T des ; 

Yet ver the Silver Surface pure they flow, 

T he ſacred Stream, unmix'd with Streams below, 

Sacred and awful! From the dark Abodes 

Styx pours them forth the dreadful Oath of Gods, Mr. Pope. 


Ver. 


— 
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Ver. 626. Bebrycians.] I have follow'd the Correction of Grotius in 
this Place, but upon Second Thoughts muſt confeſs I think it wrong, and 
that it ought rather to be, as moſt Editions have it, Bæbicians, from the 
Lake Bæbe and Town of the ſame Name in Pehzoris. The Bebryces were 
a People in Gallia Narhonenſis. Of the other Names which follow there 
is nothing particular to be remark'd, but that they were the firſt Inhabitants 
of ſeveral Parts of Theſſaly. Of the Miny# only it may be obſerv'd, that 
they were the Companions of Jaſon in his famous Expedition to Colchos in 
queſt of the Golden Fleece. | 

Ver. 633. Ixion's bold Embrace.) Ixion being in Love with Juno, em- 
bracing a Cloud for her, and begetting the Centaurs upon that Cloud, is 
a known Fable. 

Ver. 635. Pelethronian Caves. Pelethronium was a Mountain in The 
faly. Monychus is the Name of a Centaur, as likewiſe are Rhecus, Pho- 
lus, and Neſſus. For the latter ſee the Note on Yer. 597. of this Book. 

Ver. 647. Chiron.] This Satyr had many good Qualities : He under- 
ſtood Muſick and Phyſick, was the Tutor of Achilles, and afterwards tran- 
ſlated into Heaven, and made that Sign in the Zodzack which we call Fa- 
gittarius, or the Archer, next to Scorpio. 

Ver. 65 2. From Neptune's potent 2 Lucan ſeems to allude in this 
Plece to the famous Controverſy between Neptune and Pallas, when to ſhew 
their Power He produced the firſt Horſe out of a Rock, and She the firſt 
Olive-tree out of the Earth: But the Commentators will have this to have 
happen'd in Attica, and not in Theſſaly The Truth ſeems to have been, 
that the ancient T heſſahans were a bold and hardy People, and that the 
Centauri and Lapubæ, Inhabitants of that Country, were the firſt who un- 
derſtood the Manage of Horſes, and made uſe of em in Battle. 

Ver. 659. Itonus,] According to ſome the Son of Apollo, to others of 
Deucalion : He was King of Theſſaly. Lucan gives him the Honour of 
finding out the Uſe and Working of Metals, and Coining Money; but 
this is diſputed by other Authors. 

Ver. 672. Cyrrha's Cave,] In or near the Mountain Parnaſſus. 

Ver. 673. Pythian Games.] Theſe were inſtituted to the Honour of 
Apollo upon his killing the Serpent Python. See the Notes upon Book 5. 

Ver. 675. Alu] Was the Father-in-Law or reputed Father of Otus 
and Ephialtes, two of the Giants that made War upon Jupiter, his Wife 
[phimedia being impregnated with theſe chopping Twins by Neptune. Theſe 
are thoſe aud by Virgil Aloidæ Gemini in the 6th Book. The Sibyi ſays, 


Hic & Aloidas geminos Immania vidi 
Corpora. 


Here bye ih Alzan Twins (1 ſaw em both) 
Enormonus Bodies of Gigantick Growth ; 
Who dar d in Fight the hund rer to defy, 


Aﬀe his Heau'n, and force him from the Sky. Mr. Dryden. 


Ver. 689. A Day ſhall come.} In relation to the Pyracies fuppreſs'd 
with great Glory to himſelf by Pompey, and after his Death renew'd and 
exerciſed with great Rapine by his Son Sextus in the Hcilian Seas, after he 
had loſt the Battle of Munda in Spam. 
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Ver. 698. Nor Babylonian Szers.] The Chaldeans, famous for their 
Skill in Aſtrology. 

Ver. 707. Hzmonian Hags.] Theſſaly, call'd likewiſe Hæmonia, was 
famous for Witches. 

Ver. 725. Their local Gods.) Gods who were particularly worſhipp'd 
in particular Places by Votaries of their own, who yet durſt not e to 
forſake thoſe Places when they were call'd by the Theſſalian Inchantments. 

Ver. 734. The Knots of Love.] Thele are little Excreſcencies of Fleſh 
upon the Forehead of Foals, which the Mares bite off as ſoon as they are 
foal'd; and if they are prevented, and thoſe Knots cut off, tis ſaid they 
will not ſuffer their Foals to fuck, but hate em, and drive em away. 
This is mention'd as an Ingredient for Love-Potions in ¶irgils 4th Æneid 


— 


w—_— Maſcentis Equi de fronte revulſus, 


Et matr: præreptus amor. 


—— And cuts the Forehead of a new-born Foal, 
Robbing the Mother's Love. Mr. Dryden. 


Ver. 738. Melt as the Thread.] This magical Prevalence, over hard- 
hear red Men 1n Love- Matters, Was, by winding or unwinding Threads off Or 


upon Wheels, and probably muttering ſome Spell over them as they 
wound or unwound. See ing. in the 8th Eclogue. 

Ver. 760. No more the Nile.) This River encreaſes and decreaſes al- 
ways at the ſame Times of the Year. See afterwards in the roth Book. 
The Mzander is famous for its crooked Turnings and Windings. 

The Arar is naturally flow, and the Rhoxe rapid. 

Ver. 766. Riphæan Chryſtal.] Ice upon the Riphæan Mountains in the 
extream Northern Parts both of Europe and Aſa. 

Ver. 795. One determin d Cod.] The Poet ſeems to allude here to that 
God whom they call'd Demogorgon, who was the Father and Creator of 
all the other Gods: who, tho himſelf was bound in Chains in the loweſt 
Hell, was yet fo terrible to all the others, that they could not bear the 
very Mention of his Name ; as appears towards the End of this Book. 
Him Lucan ſuppoſes to be ſubject to the Power of Magick, as all the other 
Deities of what kind ſoever were to him. 5 

Ver. 810. Her fatal Fam.] The Ancients fancy'd the Moon to be 
drawn down from Heav'n by Witchcraft, when ſhe was eclipſed : and that 
at thoſe Times ſhe ſhed a fort of venomous Juice upon 3 particular 
Plants, which was of great Uſe in Magick. 

Ver. 823. And fits in black Aſemblies, Which no living Creature, be- 
ſides herſelf, could do. 

Ver. 8 34. Cerec] The Goddeſs of Husbandry, Corn, c. 

Ver. 846. From the ſad Father. Hand.] The neareſt of Kin to the De- 
ceaſed always ſet Fire to the Funeral Pile. 

Theſe Actions of Er:#ho were reckon'd as the greateſt Impieties among 
the Ancients. | 

Ver. 880. Some pious Office, | As receiving the laſt Breath of the dy- 
ing Perſon. | | 

Ver. 907. The Reval Chiefs.) Ceſar and Pompey. 


Ver. 


— 
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Ver. 920. His Empire's Heir.] I don't know whether the Word Em- 
pire is not a little too ſtrong; it is intended to mean no more than that 
legal Power Pompey was poſſeſs d of. 

Ver. 938. Oh noble Youth ] Tho Lucan gives Sextus Pompeius a vile 
Character, it is not improper, for the Mouth that ſpeaks here, to call him 
Noble; nor for the dead Soldier, whom ſhe raiſes to Life afterwards, to do 
the ſame. wah | 

Ver. 947. From Hderlaſting.] 1 have obſerv'd in the Life of Lucan, 
that he was a Diſciple of Cornutus the Stoick Philoſopher, of which this, 
and many other Paſſages in this Poem, are Proofs. It is true he talks in ma- 
ny Places of the wanton and unaccountable Diſpoſal of Things below b 
Fortune and the Gods: Yet that does not hinder us from ſuppoling all thoſe 
Diſpoſals neceſſarily pre-ordain'd. Nay, I have heard it affirm'd by a Cri- 
tick, who I think underſtands this Author very well, that wherever e 
names Fortune he means Fate. How far that may be made good I don't 
know, 


Ver. 959. The Recent Deaihs,| Occaſion d by ſome Skirmithes of Par- 
tics from tne two Armies. 

Ver. 989. Hygianm Jove,| Pluto. So Virgil calls Proſerpme Infernal June. 

cr. 999. Tænarian Caverns.) Tænarus, Tænarum, or Tenarinm (for it 
is written all theſe ſeveral Ways) was a Promontory of Lacoma in Pelyps- 
neſins, and near it a Town of the ſame Name. The Promontory is now 
call'd Cape Metapan in the Morea. Here was a Cave or deep Hole very 
famous among the Ancients, as being ſuppos d to be one of the Mouths of 
Hell, thro' which Hercules drag'd Cerberus up to the Light. 

Ver. 1027. Lunar Dews.) See above Note on Ver. 8 10. 

Ver. 1032. Jnaky Food. It was an ancient Tradition, that Deer, when 
they were grown old, had a Power of drawing Serpents out of their Holes 
with their Breath; which they afterwards kill'd and eat, and thereby re- 
new ed their Youth. 

Ver. 103 3. Fly the Flood.) This Symptom not only attends upon mad 
Dogs, but thoſe that are bitten by em. 

Ver. 1034. Remora,| A Fiſh that ſticks to the Bottom of Ships, and 
hinders their Way. 

Ver. 1035 With Stones.) What we call Eagle-Stones, ſaid to be found 
in the Neſts of Eagles. The Eyes of Dragons, pulveriz'd and mix'd with 
Heny, were ſaid to be uſed for anointing the Eyes, in order to. fortify em 
for beholding Spectres or Ghoſts. 

Ver. 1038. The Viper.| It was Aer among the Ancients, that in 
the Ned or Erythrean Sea, a Viper breeds in the ſame Shell where the 
Pearls grow; but I don't remember to have met any modern Confirmation 
of this Piece of Natural Hiſtory. 

Ver. 1064. Chaos,] Or Confuſion. 

Ver. 1672. Third Hecate.] This Goddeſs was call'd Lund in Heaven, 
Diana upon Farth, and Perſephone or Proſerpma in Hell. In the Pagan 
Theology it was very uſual for their Gods to have many Names, as well as 
many Offices. This Piece of Superſtition is exactly copy d from em, by the 
Papilts, in the ſeveral Employments which are aſſign d to their Saints. 

Ver. 1074. Greedy Dog.] Cerberns. 
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Ver. 1082. Vu human Fleſh I have been fed, | To make my ſelf more 


agreeable to you. 


Ver. 1090. Theſe Herbs theſe Numbers hear.) The Original is, 


Licet has exaudiat herbas. 


Ver. 1114. I Stygian Dogs.] The Furies. As if ſhe would ſay, I will 
call you by your molt deteſted Name. 

Ver. 1124. Thy fatal Feaſt.) The Fable of Proſerpme's eating the Kernel 
of a Pomgranate, and by virtue of that being confin d to Hell, is a known 
Story in Ovid. Aſcenſius in his Notes upon this Place will have it to mean 
her immodeſt and inceſtuous Commerce with her Uncle Pharo. He ſays, 
the Word Mala, Apples, has often an obſcene Senſe, and to prove it quotes 
that Verſe in Vingils Eclogues, 


Igſe ego cana legam tenera lanugime mala. 


Ver. 1132. Jour Maſter, | Demogorgon. See above the Note on 
Jer. 795. 

Ver. 1134 Ldiolable Flood.) Styx, by which when the Gods ſwore, 
they were bound to obſerve what they promis d. 

Ver. 1244. Aud heavy by Degrees.| In the Tranſlation of this Paſſage 
I have taken the Liberty to vary fo far from my Author's Senſe as to make 
the Eugliſh quite contrary to the Latin. Lucan ſays, the Corps did not 
riſe leiſurely, but ſtarted up at once. I muſt own, I could not but think 
the flow heavy manner of riſing by Degrees, as in the Tranſlation, much 
more ſolemn and proper for the Occaſion. I have taken ſo few Liber- 
tics of this kind, in Compariſon of what Monſ. Brebenf the French 
Tranſlator has done, that I hope my Readers, if they don't approve of it, 
will however be the more inclinable to pardon what I have alter'd from 
the Original here. 

Ver. 1157. Jace the dark Gude. Since Oracles and Prophets are filent 
or unintelligible, do thou for the Honour of Negromancy (the Art of en- 
quiring by the Dead) ſpeak plainly and truly. | 

Ver. 1168. Dreadſul Dooms.| In which the Parce (or Deſtinies) ſpun, 
or rather wove, the Fares of Mankind. 

Ver. 1180. Lameutiug Ghoſts of Patriots.) For the Decu, Cu, and Ca- 
»:i/lr, fee che Notes on Book 1ſt and 2d. Their Sadneſs upon this Occa- 
ion foretold Ce/az's Succeſs; whom they look'd upon as an Enemy to and 
Subverter of rhe Commonwealth they had fo gloriouſly defended. The 
Hei mention d here is probably Sczp:o Africanus, who foreſees the Death 
of Core. Serpro, Pompey's Father-in-Law, as Cato the Cenſor is concern'd 
for his Great Grandlon Cato of Utica. 

Ver. 1189. Thee oaly Brutus.] L. Junius Brutus, who drove out the 
Tarquins. The Poet repreſents him as pleas'd with the Hopes that one of 
his Family was to revenge the Cauſe of Rome by the Death of Cz/ar. 

T hee only.) That is, thee only among the Juſt and Virtuous, and thoſe 
who were Lovers of thcir Country. 


Ver. 


— 
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Ver. 1194. Catiline Audacious.] Catiline and Cethegus were concern d 
in a famous Conſpiracy for the Deſtruction of Rome: For theſe and the 
Mari ſee Book 2. The Druſi and the Gracchi were Tribunes of the 
People, who had been great Sticklers for the Agrarian and Frumentarian 
Laws, by which they would have reduced every Man's Eſtate and the Pro- 
viſions for his Family to an Equality. They were ſomewhat like the Le- 
vellers in Older CrommwelPs Time, and were the Authors of very dange- 
rous Seditions and Confuſion in the State. See Book 1. Yer. 485. 

Ver. 1204. Dis.] Pluto. 

Ver. 1205. For the Conquerors.] For Ceſar and thoſe of his Party. 

Ver. 1219. From your humbler Urns.) You of Pompey's Race ſhall not 
be bury'd with Magnificence, and afterwards Deify'd, as Cz/ar and his De- 
ſcendants may be; but in the next Life you ſhall be infinitely ſuperior to 
'em, more glorious, and more happy. In 

Ver. 1223. The Nile or Tyber.] Pompey was killd in Ægypt, and 
Cefar in Rome. 

Ver. 1226. That fhall be told.) This Paſſage is a plain Proof t at 
Liucau intended to carry on his Poem much farther than the Period at 
which he left it; ſince he alludes here to an Appearance of N l Ghoſt 
to his Son, which was undoubredly to be introduced in the ſub equent Part 
of his Story. 


End of the Notes on the Sixth Book, 
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Ver. . Pompey, mean while.) 8 ſays, that the Night before the 


Battle Pompey dream d, that as he went 
into the Theatre, the People receiv'd him with great Applauſe ; and that 
he himſelf adorn'd the Temple of Yenus the Liclorious with many Spoils. 
This Viſion partly encouraged and partly diſhearten'd him, fearing leſt 
that adorning a Place conſecrated to [-enns ſhould be perform'd with Spoils 
taken from himſelf by Cz/ar, who deriv'd his Family from that Goddeſs. 


Ver. 22. Tet a Touth.| See the Notes upon Ceſ/ar's Speech to his Sol- 
diers in the Firſt Book. 


Ver. 48. He thinks to die.] Pompey. 


Ver. 49. Her fond Hopes.] Pompeys Country, Rome. 
Ver. 57. As once for Brutus. The People of Rome made a folemn 


Mourning of a Year for L. Jun. Brutus, who expelbd the Tarquius, as for 
a publick and common Father. 


Ver. 70. The Leader's Tent.| Pompey's. 

Ver. 80. His Father.] Ceſar. 

Ver. 98. Fierce Catiline. M. Tullius Cicero, the famous Orator, was 
Conſul at the Time of Catiline's Conſpiracy; and it was by his Prudence 
principally that it was ſuppreſo d. 

Ver. 190. 7% Day.] If I conquer, it muſt be by the Slaughter of my 
Fellou- Citizens, and conſequentiy become the Object of their Hate : If! 
am conquer'd, I muſt be ruin d my ſelf. 

Ver. 197. Corus] Is, according to Cellarius his Scheme of Winds, 
N. W. and by W. but here it is taken for any Wind. 

Ver. 202. Sudden ther buſy. It is by no means an improper Thought, 
that tho the Soldiers were very eager for the Battle, they might yet be in 
ſome Conſternation when they perceiv'd it was reſoly'd upon in carneſt, 
eſpecially when ſo much was to depend upon it. 

Ver. 225. The Lemnian Pow'r.] Yulcan, who kept his Shop and Forge 
at Lemmos, y 

Ver. 233. Nor wanted then dire Omens.| Moſt of theſe Portents are re- 
lated by Valerms Maximus to have happen d to Pompey in his March from 
Dyirbachium into Theſſaly; and according to him they were fo many 

Varnings to avoid a Battle with Cæſar. 

The Typhoas were what our Seamen call Water-Spouts. Accounts of 
'em are frequently to be met with in Voyages, eſpecially in the //e/t-India 
Seas, They appear like valt Pillars of Water moving upon the Surface of 


the 
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the Sea, and when they break are very dangerous to any Ships that are near. 
never heard of any in an Inland Country, tho' they may poſſibly be drawn 
up upon Lakes or large Rivers by Hurricanes. 

The Standards ſticking too faſt in the Ground, or having Bees ſwarm: 
upon em, were Omens always reckon'd of the worſt kind; of which Ly 
ou ſeveral Inſtances, particularly before the Battle of Thraſymene in the 
econd Punick War. 

Ver. 252. Parian Gods.] From the Iſland of Paros came the whiteſt and 
fineſt Marble, of which the Statues of Gods or great Men were uſually 
made. This Iſland was one of the Cyclades in the Ægean Sea, and is now 
calFd Paris. 


Ver. 253. Tamely dies.] This Repugnance in the Victim to ſubmit to 
the Sacrifice was reckon'd very unlucky. 


Ver. 266. Bœbeis Lale,] Not far from Pharſalia, in that Part of 
T heſſaly call'd Magneria. 

Ver. 275. Whateer the Cauſe.) Theſe Prodigies (the Poet ſays) were 
agreeable to that horrible Diſpoſition of Mind which at that time had poſ- 
ſeſs d both Parties, and prepar'd em for embrewing their Hands in the Blood 
of their neareſt Relations and Fellow-Citizens. 

Ver. 291. Where Aponus.] Aponus is a Fountain famous for Medicinal 
Waters near Padua in Italy. Suetonins mentions it, Cap. 14. of the Life 
of Tiberius, upon a remarkable Occaſion. 5 

Timauus is a River in the ſame Country, once a large and very 
famous one. It is now call'd Friuli, but is almoſt dry'd up and ſhrunk to 
nothing. 

8 A Learned Augur.] Upon the Day when the famous Battle 
of Pharſalia was fought, C. Cornelius, an Augur, was then at Padua, and 
obſerving his Rules of Augury, told them that ſtood by him the very In- 
ſtant when the Battle began ; and going again to his Art, return'd as it 
were inſpir d, and cry'd out aloud, Cefar thou haſt conquer d. 

Ver. 324. Selefted Legions.) Some ſay the Firſt and the Third. How- 


ever, they were two of the beſt Legions. Concerning this Diſpoſition of 


the Army there is ſome Diſpute, which is not of very great Conſequence 
to us. The ſeveral Commanders here mention'd have been all men- 
tion'd before. 

Ver. 340. Welk-known Foe. | The Commentators ſuppoſe, that the 
Gauls here mention d to be in Pompey's Army were certain Allobroges 
[Savoyards] who deſerted from Cz/ar's Army with Afgus and Naſcillus at 
the laſt Engagement near Dyrrachium, mention'd in the Sixth Book juſt 
after the Story of Sceva. 

Ver. 341. Go, Pompey!] Lucan in this, as in many other Places, men- 
tions the Army of Pompey as very numerous, a vaſt Multitude: Whereas 
the Hiſtorians hardly give him 50000 Men, and not above 30000 to Cæ- 
ſar: And perhaps the Poet's Imagination was ſwell d with the Thought of 
that great Number of Nations, either ſubject to the Romans, or confede- 
rated with them, of which Pompey's Army was compos d. Plutarch, in 
Pompey's Life, ſays, Cæſar's Army conſiſted of 22000 Men, and Pompey's 
of twice that Number. He is likewiſe very particular in the Order of the 
Battle. | 
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Ver. 40 1. Yon Hoſt come learn'd.) Meaning thoſe Supplies that Pompey 
had drawn out of Greece. 

Ver. 408. Foes of Rome, Barbarians.| The Nations which Pompey 
had vanquiſh'd in Aſin, whom he now drew to his Aſſiſtance. Nor is it ill 
reaſon'd to imagine, that theſe People ſhou'd have very little Concern for 
the Preſervation of the Roman State, but rather be glad to contribute to 
its Ruin: But more particularly it is improbable they ſhould engage, hearti- 
ly, on that very Man's Side who had conquer'd and enflav'd 'em. 

Ver. 454. The Roſtrum's Heigbt.] The publick Pleading-place. Ciceros 
Head and Hands were afterwards put up there by M. Antony. 

Ver. 462. Septa.| See the Note on this Word, Book 2. Yer. 307. 

Ver. 469. Dvrrachium's fatal Field.) He means the Engagement men- 
tion'd in the Sixth Book. 

Ver. 589. //hile yearly Magiſtrates. Of theſe Ferie Latine, or Latin 
Feſtivals, Mention has been made before. They were celebrated at Night 
by the new Conſuls on the Alban Mountain to Jupiter Latialis ; they were 
inſtituted by Numa, and Portions of Meat were then diſtributed to the 
People, in Memory of a League made between the ancient Romans an 
the Lats. | 

Ver. 599. By Slaves are tilld.] See Book 1. Ver. 320. 

Ver. 605. Allia's Flood, Wherc the Cale cut off the Roman Army, 
and afterwards ſack d the City. This happen'd on XVI. KAL. SEXTIL. 
or our 17th of July. | 

Ver 632. The wand rmg Daz,) A People of Scythia near the Caſpian 
Sea, part of the preſent A/ratick Tartars. Theſe wild a 75 when they 
were ſubdued by the Roman Conſuls, were, in order to their being civi- 
lizd, appointed to live (contrary to their native Cuſtom) in Cities, the 
Circuit or Bounds of which the Conſuls themſelves mark'd out with a Plough 
drawn by a Bull and a Cow yoak'd together. 

Ver. 653. His Refuge.| Romulus at firſt call'd his City Afylum, or a 
Refuge; and ſo indeed it was; for all the Vagabonds, Out-laws, and ſuch 
ſort of People, to reſort to. The Augury, taken from the appearing of the 
Vultures, was rather relating to the naming than building the City : The 
two Brothers Romulus and Remus contending for that Honour, agreed to 
refer it to the beſt Augury which ſhould appear; accordingly Remus faw 
Six Vultures, and Romulus Twelve. 

Ver. 667. Mule Caſſs,] Who was one of thoſe that kill'd Cz/ar. 

Ver. 677. While the proud Vittors,| The ſucceeding Emperors. Who 
were not only Deify d after they were dead, but had even Altars, Temples, 
Prieſts, and Sacrifices appointed for em while they were alive. 

Ver. 697. For Craſtinus.] This Gaſtinus, or Gaſſinius, (for fo he 
is likewiſe call d) was an old Sol dier of Cz/ar's ; and tho he was now Eme- 
uus, or diſcharged from the Service, he engaged voluntarily in this War, 
and began this famous Battle. Ir is faid of him, that before he went on 
he told his General, that he word that Day deſerve his Praiſe dead or 
alibe. Breaking thro the Enemy's Ranks, he was kill'd by a Spear that ran 
him in at the Mouth and out at the Neck behind. 

Ver. -43. The various Bands] Of Archers, Slingers, Sc. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 748. Ituræan.] Ituræa was a Part of Paleſtine, ſaid to contain the 
two Tribes of Reuben and Dan. Cellarins places it more North, between 
the Head of the River Jordan and Mount Hermon. 


Ver. 761. Haves. . ben the Aſiaticis, of whom chiefly Pompey's 


Cavalry was compos d. 

Ver. 851. They own Emathia.] The Fields of Philippi, which, as 1 
have obſerv'd before, not only Lucan, but even Virgil and Ovid, confound 
with Pharſalia. M. Brutus, who was kill'd at Philippi, fought here as a 
private Soldier. 

Ver. 865. Unfortunate Domitius. | This is the ſame Domitius who was 
made a Priſoner at Corfinium, and ſet at Liberty by Cz/ar, (See the Second 
Book,) and afterwards vanquiſh'd at Maſſilia by D. Brutus, Czeſar's Lieu- 
tenant. He was deſign d, by the Pompeyan Faction, Ceſar's Succeſſor in 
Gaul. This whole Paſſage ſeems to be the pure Effect of Lucaus Partia- 
lity againſt Cæſar, and is of a Piece with the Cruelty he makes him guilty 
of both in the Battle and after it. 


Ver. 885. My Cheef.] Pompey. The Fate of the Battle not being then 


determin'd. 


Ver. 888. Dire Puniſhments.| I don't know whether this Paſſage is 
not a little too obſcure in the Exgliſh: The Meaning is, that Domitius 
did not doubt but the Gods would puniſh Cz/ar ſeverely for the Injuries he 
had done to Rome, to Pompey, and even to himſelf ( Domitius). 

Ver. 915. And Baſtard-bory.) Concluding from ſo unnatural an Action, 
that the Perſon kill'd, could not be the real and true Son of the Man who 
kill'd him. 

Ver. 919. Roman Torrents drive.] As being larger in Quantity, ſtronger 
than the others, and over-powering them. | 

Ver. 931. *T:s juſt.) This Complaint of our Poſterity is juſt. 

Ver. 1018. Cities by thee poſſeſs d.] The Latin is, Aſpice poſſeſſas Urbes. 
He means thoſe Cities in which he placed the Cilician Pyrares, after he had 
vanquiſh'd em at Sea. | 

Ver. 1021. Lariſſa,] Now called Larza, a City of Theſſaly towards 
Macedonia, not far from Pharſalus, in whoſe Neighbourhood this Battle 
was fought. 

Ver. 1049. The Leiſure of a Night, and thinking.| Tho' Ceſar, a feu 
Verſes farther, tells his Soldiers their Victory was compleat, tis plain he 
did not think it ſo till he was Maſter of Pompey's Camp; apprehending 
that the Enemy might recolle& themſelves during the Night, and perhaps 
make a new Stand in their Camp next Morning. 

Ver. 1074. Arimaſpus,] Or Arimaſpe, was a River in that Part of 
Scythia, now called Ingria, out of which the Inhabitants (who were likewiſe 
nam'd Arimaſpians) gather'd Gold-Duſt. | 

The Heſperian Gold, mention'd before Fer. 1059. was what had been 
collected in Spain, which was Pompey's Province. I don't know whether 
have before obſerv'd, that Hain, as well as Italy, was call'd Heſperia. 

Ver. 1101. Mad Oreſtes.] When Oreſtes had, to revenge his Father, 
kilbd his Mother Clyzemneftra, he was haunted with Furies, till his Siſter 
Iphigenia had purifyd him, and expiated his Crime at the Altar of Diana 
Taurica in Scythia, where ſhe was Prieſteſs. 


The 
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The following Verſe, 


Cum fureret Pentheus; aut cum desiſſet Agave. 


take to mean, that Penibeus was not poſſeſs d with more Horror when he 
affronted and deny'd the Divinity of Bacchus ; nor his Mother Agave, when, 
recovering from her Madneſs, ſhe found ſhe had kill'd her Son for a wild 
Beaſt. 

Ver. 1119. Then Joys that Earth.) That is, was hid by the dead Bodies. 

Ver. 1125. Foe of Rome.] Hannibal. 

Ver. 1126. Vanguiſhd Conſul.] P. Æmilius and M. Marcellus were both 
kill d by Hannibal, and treated with all Honours due to their Character, 
tho Enemies. 

Ver. 1 93. Hall to neu Gimes.] Meaning the Battle of Philippi. But 
of this ſee before. 

Ver. 1214. As in ſome ſcorch'd.| Some uninhabitable Part of the World. 


* 


End of the Notes on the Seventh Book. 
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Ver. 1. Now thro the Vale by great Alcides made.] O EE the Notes or: 
8 the Sixth Book, 
Fer. 573. as likewiſe Lacan himſelf in that Place. 

Ver. 5. Fall in from the former Greatneſs.] This is one of the Paſſages 
which, if Lacan had liv'd to give the laſt Hand to this Work, I cannot 
but think he would have alter'd. The Fear that hc gives to Pompey on 
occaſion of his Flight, is very unlike the Character he himſelf, or indeed any 
other Writer, has given him. It is ſomething the more remarkable from a 
Paſſage in the latter end of the foregoing Book, where he is ſaid to leave 
the Field of Battle with great Bravery and Conſtancy of Mind. Tho it 
is very judiciouſly obſerv'd, on comparing that Paſſage and this together, 
by Martin Laſſo de Oropeſa, the Spanſh Tranſlator, that the Deſire of ſec- 
ing his Wife, which was the Occaſion of his Reſolution to leave the Field, 
and ſurvive ſuch a Loſs as that Battle was, in the 7th Book, might in this 
Place likewife be the Reafon for the Fear and Anxiety which he ſhew'd in 
his Flight. 

Ver. 42. There a poor Bark.) Lucan mentions this very emphatically, 
becauſe Pompey had even at that very Time a great Fleet lying at Corcyra, 
and in the Bay of Ambracia. | 

Plutarch and Appian relate, that Pompey in his Flight from Lariſſa 
came all along thro Tempe to the Shore, and lodg'd that Night in the Cot- 
tage of a Fiſherman. About Morning he went to Sea in a little Boat, and 
ſailing along by the Shore, met with a Ship of greater Burthen, of which 
one | iron a Roman, was Captain, who knowing Powpey, took him in, 
and tranſ} ported him to Lesbos. | 

Ver. 95. Daughter of the Great.) Deſcended from the Scipio. 

Ver. 98. Whatever Deathleſs.| Meaning that his Mis es gave her 
the nobleſt Occaſion of exerting the Greatneſs of her Mind. 

Ver. 125. The Parthian Fengeance.] A like Misfortune with that of 
my firſt Husband, who was kill'd by the Parthians. 

Ver. 146. The Mitylenians.] Mylene was the chief City of Lesbos. 

Ver. 177. What Ranſom.) You might deſerve greatly of Cæſar by de- 
livering me up to him. 3 

Ver. 254. Chios.] Scio, an Iſland in the Archipelago, not far from the 
Coaſt of Aſia : It lyes Southward from Lesbos. 

Ver. 258. Around the Column. This was 2 Pillar of Marble placed at 
the End of the Courſe appointed for 11 Fr among the Ancients ; 

L and 
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and to turn nicely and cloſely round this without touching, was reckon d 
a Piece of great Skill and Dexterity in the Driver. 
Ver. 284. By our Altars and your Magi.] The Original ſays, 


— $: federa nobis 
Priſca manent mihi 2 Latium jurata Tonantem, 


Per veſtros aſtricta Magos. 


Theſe Mag: were Prieſts or Philoſophers of a peculiar Sect inſtituted by 
Z.oroaſfter ; of whom ſee at large Dr. Prideaux in his Learned Connection 
of, &c. Vol. I. 

Ver. 299. When War with Parthia.] Pompey difluaded the Senate from 
2 War with Parthia, while there was one afoot with Gaul. 

Ver. 301. Zeugma] Was a Town on the River Euphrates, built by 
Alexander the Great. Perhaps about the Time of this Civil War it might 
be the Boundary of the Roman and Parthian Dominions. For Carre ſee 
the Notes on the Firſt Book about the Beginning. 

Ver. 315. Icaria,] Now Nicaria, an Iſland of the Archipelago, North 
of Patmos, and Weſt of Samos. 

Colophon, | Formerly an ancient City on the Coaſt of oni, now Alto- 
b:ſco, a Village of NVatolia. 

Ver. 317. Coos, ] Co, or Cos, now Hauchie, an Iſland on the Coaſt 
of Cart. 

Ver. 318. Gnidos,] Or rather Cuidos, a City on the Coalt of Curia. 

Ver. 319. Telmeſſos, A City on the Coaſt of Lycia. 

Ver. 322. Phaſel:s,] A little City on the Coaſt between Lyc:a and Pam 
phylia; in the latter of theſe Provinces is Syedra, where Pompey met and 
conſulted with the Remains of the Senate. 

Ver. 349. Marius Raſe, See before in the Second Book. 

Ver. 362. TheLibyan, Parthian, or Egyptian King.] Theſe were, Juba, 
Phraates, and Ptolomy. 

Ver. 375. Submiſfſrve Varus.] J arus, who had ſought to Juba for Aſ- 
ſiſtance, was routed by Curio. See the Fourth Book towards the End. 

Ver. 409. Kings, whoſe Crowns I gave.) Prolomy, Tigranes, &c. but 
more eſpecially ro Pzolomy. 

Ver. 447. Worſhip their Hires.] The Worſhip of Fire, or rather of the 
Supreme Being and Principle of all Things under that Symbol, was firſt 
taught among the Eaſtern Nations by Zoroaſten and his Diſciples the 
Magi. | 

Ver. 469. he Rebel Hon.] Caſar. 

Ver. 519. To thy unhappy Friend.) To Craſſus. 

| Ver. 568. An aged Shade.) The Ghoſt of Craſſus. 

Ver. 620. The Caſian Mountums far.) Caſium, or rather Caſius, was 
a Promontory in the moſt Eaſterly Part of Aygypr. Ar the Foot of this 
Mountain, on the Sea-Shore, was Pompey bury'd. Lucan ſays, that Pom- 
pey's Fleet over- ſhot this Promontory, and did not fee the Light that was 
always kept on the Top of it for the Direction of Sailers. Peluſinm, men- 
tion d juſt after this, was in Pompey's Time a great City. *Tis now a poor 
Village, and calFd, if I am not miſtaken, Belbais or Bebais. 

Ver. 625. "Twas nom the Time.] About the Middle of Seprember. 


Ver, 


— 
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Ver. 640. In Iſis and Ofiris.] Of theſe two AÆgyptian Deities, ſee the 
Third Book of Herodotus, and other Authors, but above all the Learned 
Selden's Syntagma de Dus Syris. It will be ſufficient to obſerve here, that 
they were Husband and Wife, and the two chief Gods among the 
Agyprians. : 

Apis was a living Ox, worſhipp'd likewiſe by the Agyprians : He was 
only ſuffer'd to live ſuch a certain time, and then his own Prieſts put him 
into the Fountain of the Sun, and killd him. Upon the Death of one, 
they immediately, with great Marks of Grief, look'd out for another, who 
was to be of the ſame Race, and mark'd after the ſame manner, clpeci:!- 
y he was to have a white Half-Moon on the Right Side. 

* 644. Coud mark the Swell.) Of this ſee at large in th n 
Book. 

Ver. 657. Many [!k.) Many Inconveniencies and ill Conſequences, . 
to what regards the Succeſs of Things in this Werld. 


Ver. 699. Repreſs the Wrong.) The Deſtruction and Ruin that Pompey 
would involve us in. 


Ver. 732. Fond of the Royalty.) As if he was pleas'd that his Miniſters, 
who govern'd and controlFd him on all other Occaſions, wou'd give him 
Leave to exerciſe his Royal Power for the Commiſſion of ſo baſe a Murder. 

Ver. 822. Jay you 2] If Brutus who kill'd Cæſar was a Murderer, what 
is Septimius? 

Ver. 938. Then Drugs and Gums.) That is, Ptolomy order d it to be 
embalm'd. 

Ver. 942. Whoſe feeble Throne.] It was not long before Ptolomy was 
kill'd, and his Siſter Cleopatra reign d alone. 15 

Ver. 970. Cordus.) Plutarch ſays this Man's Name was Philip. 

Ver. 971. Queſtor.] A ſort of Collector or publick Treaſurer. Cyprus 
is calld Iadalian from a Town, Grove, or Mountain (perhaps there were all 
theſe) call'd Idalium, or Idaha, in that Iſland ſacred to ks 

Ver. 995. He asks no Heaps.| In enumerating what was wanting to 
Pompey's Funeral, the Poet takes notice of the chief Pieces of Magnificence 
which were uſual at the Funerals of great Men among the Romazs. See 
the Learned Dr. Kennet upon this Subject, in his Roma Antiquities, in his 
Chapter of the Roman Funerals. 

Ver. 1010. He is too near.) As having ſeen his Murder, and now pro- 
bably being in Sight of his mean Funeral. Book 9. Ver. 95. 

Ver. 1071. Eon Cæſar's ſelf.) Infinuating that Cz/ar would willingly 
reward the Man who ſhould tell him he had bury'd Pompey, ſince he might 
from thence certainly conclude he was dead. | 

The Piety of the Perſon who took ſo much Care to perform theſe Rites 
of Funeral, tho' but mean ones, to Pompey, is the more inſiſted on by the 
Poet, becauſe the Ancients had nothing in greater Horrour than to want em. 
Virgil fays, that the Unbury'd on the Banks of HY 


Centum Annos errant, &c. 6 Xn. 


Aa Hundred Years they wander on the Shore; 
At length, the Penance done, are waſted vey. M. Dryden. 


Ver. 


| TIER 
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Ver. 1122. The Trophy d Arch.] The Friumphal Arches were cre&cd 
in Honour of ſucceſsful Generals and Emperors, and were properly adorti'd 
with Military Trophies. It may likewiſe be meant by the Original, that 
ſuch Arches were bail by the Spoils gain'd from the Enemies; but the for- 
mer Senſe ſeems the more obvious. 

Ver. 1129. Warn our Heſperian.] Cicero mentions a Prophecy among 
the $:byls Verſes, that forbad Roman Soldiers, or rather the Roman Sol- 
diery in general, to go to At The Qnuindecenvir:i, or Fifteen Prieſts, 
who had the Cuſtody of thoſe Oraculous Pieces of Poerry, interpreted it to 
another Occafion ; but Lucan applies it aptly enough in this Place to 
Pompey. 

Vai. 1135. Timbrels Sound.) The Siſiram (which I have here tranflated 
Timbrel) was an odd fort of a Brazen Inſtrument of Muſick, with looſe 
Pieces of the fame Mettal that ran along upon little Bars or Wires. It was 
peculiarly dedicated to the Worſhip of is and Ofyris. | 

Ver. 1137. Dogs de form d.] Anubis was an Egyptian God, always re- 
preſented with a Dog's Head. Little Icunculæ, or Images, of this kind are 


frequently to be met with in Collections of Antiquities. 
Ver. 1162. Their great Chief. The Pune Maximus. This was an 


Office of the greateſt Dignity, and in the Time of the Emperors always 
born by themſelves. 

Ver. 1179. Ev thoſe who kneel not.] There has been much on 
among the Commentators about this Paſſage. I have follow'd the Senſe 
given by the Learned Grotius. Concerning the Religion of the B:demtal, or 
covering in and conſecrating Things and Places ſtrucken by Thunder, 
ſee before the Note on Yer. 1036. of the Firſt Book. 

Ver. 1189. When Egypt's Boaſt of Pompeys Tomb.) The Cretans pre- 
tended not only to be Jupiters Countrymen, but they likewiſe thew'd his 
Tomb, for which Callimachus btands em as very diftinguiſh'd and known 
Lyars. As for the Tomb of Pompey, it is generally ſaid to have been at 
the Fount of Mount Caſius, near Peluſium in Ægypt. The Emperor A. 
drian not only had a great Value for, and bought up many of the ancient 
Statues of this great Man, but likewiſe caus'd his Monument to be magni- 
hcently repair d. 

Plutarch ſays, that his Aſhes were carry'd to his Wife Cormeha, who 
caus d them to be bury d at a Country-Houſe he had near Alba in Italy. 


End of the Notes on the Eigbth Book. 
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Ver. 9. Beyond our Orb. was the Opinion of many of the Ancients, 
eſpecially the Platoniſis, that there was a Place 
of Happineſs aſſign d to good Men between the Moon and the Earth. This 
the Followers of Plato calbd the Confines between Life and Death. Who- 
ever has the Curioſity to ſee their Opinions upon this Subject more at large, 
may find em in Macrobiuss Comment upon Scipio Viſion, eſpecially in 
Lib. 1. Cap. 11. 
Ver. 37. He, while in deep.] When Pompey follow d Cæjſar into The/- 
ſaly, he left Cato with ſome Troops about Dyrrachium. With theſe Troops, 
and as many of thoſe who fled from Pharſalia as he could gather up, Cat» 


paſs d over from the Continent to the Iſland of Corcyra, near which Iſland 
Pompey's Navy then lay, in order to join Pompey. | 

Ver. 64. Malea,) A Promontory on the Seuthern Part of the Pelop:- 
neſus (Morea.) It is now call'd Cape Malo, or St. Angelo. 

_ Cythera is an Iſland not far from Malea, now call'd Cærigo. It was famous 
among the Ancients for the Worſhip of Venus, hence call'd Cytherea. 

Ver. 67. Dictæan He.] Crete. | 

Ver. 68. Phycuntmes.| Phycus was a Promontory, with a Town of the 
ſame Name, on the Coaſt of Cyrene in Africa. 

Ver. 73. From Palinure its Name.) On the Coaſt of Naples is a Pro- 
montory {till call'd Cabo di Palinuro, from Palinurus, Acneas's Pilot, who 
was drown'd, or rather murther d by the People of the Country near that 
Place. As for the Libyan Palmurus, the Commentators aſſign ir a Place 
as a Promontory likewiſe on the Coaſt of rene, tho' I do not find it men- 
tion'd amongſt the ancient Geographers. Cellarius has a Lake call'd Pa- 
liurus, and a River of the ſame Name in the Province of Cyrexe. 

Ver. 123. Oer an empty Urn.] The Ancients plac'd ſo much Religion 
in performing Funeral Rites for the Dead, that tho the Body was not in 
their Power, they perform'd all the ſame Ceremonies to it in its Abſence, 
and erected a Monument, which, as it contain'd nothing, was call'd C:;.c- 
zaphium, or an empty Sepulcher. | 

Ver. 202. Pompey, hes Brother.] Cu. Pompeius the elder Brother, who 
was with Cato. l | 
Ver. 255. Mareotis, Or Mareia, was a famous Lake not far from | 

| 


Alexandria. The Wine that grew in the neighbouring Country, and which 

took its Name from hence, was reckon'd excellent; tho Lucau, in the Tenth | 
Book, f. deſpicably of it, in compariſon of that which grows in the | 
Iſland of Meroe. 
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Ver. 257. Amaſis| Was a famous King of Agypt, who ſucceeded 
Apriez, after having dethron'd him. His Story may be ſcen at large in 
the Second Book of Ferodotrs. 

Ver. 258. Long Dynaſties.| The Word Dynaſty is Greek, and ſignifies 
Lordſhip or Government. It is moſt peculiarly apply'd ro the Agypriazr 
Kings. 

Ver 312. Garganus and Vultur, Mountains in Apa, the latter not 
far from / cunſia, the Birth-place of Horace. 

Ver. 356. Senate and People.] All thoſe Laws that ſerv'd for the Pre- 
ſervation of the Senate's juſt Authority, and the People's Liberty. 

Ver. 364. T9 he Slain.) I don't think this is fo clearly expreſs'd as it 
ought to be. The Author's Meaning is, that next to dying when and 
how one pleaſes, is the Happineſs of being compeil'd to die by another. 

Ver. 365. / from Juba crave.] To whom Cato then refolv'd to join 
himſelf. | 

Ver. 375. ///hea Tarchon. | This Tarchoz was a Prince of the Clicians, 
or perhaps rather a Leader of ſome of the Czh:c:ax Pyrates, who had been 
tormerly vanquiſh'd and pardon'd by Pompey, and in this Civil War came 
to his Aſſiſtance. I have follow'd the common Reading of Tarchon, tho 
(according to the Opinion of G7otzus) this Prince or General's Name was 
Tarchondiunslns. 

Ver. 456. Two by yorr.| Craſſus and Pompey, who, wich Cef/ar, com- 
pos'd the firſt Triumvirate. | 

Ver. 474. Metellus' Damngbter.] Cornelia was the Daughter of Corn. Sc:- 
pin Metellus. 5 

Ver. 514. The Syrts.] The Hyrtes are two Gulfs upon the Coaſt of 
Africa in the Mediterranean Sea; the firſt (which is that here mention'd) 
called Sys Major (now Golfo di Solocho) lyes between Cyrenaica (now the 
Kingdom of Baca) and the River Ciuyps or Cimyphus: The other, call'd 
Hertie Minor (now Gola di Capes) on the Coaſt of Barbary, between 77 
+115 and T;4pols, They are both very dangerous, as being full of Shoals, 
Banks of Sand, and Rocks. 

Ver. 544. Aud nom the loaden.) Plutarch ſays, that Cato took this Jour- 
ney by Land, tho' our Author makes him go part by Sea, and the reſt by 
Land. He brings him as far as the River Triton or Tinonis with the Fleet. 
This River, with a Lake of the fame Name, was famous for the Birth or 
friſt Appearance of. Pallas upon Earth. She was from thence call'd 
Tritonta. 

Ver. 599. Here Lethe's Stream.] This is, according to Cellars, a Mi- 
ſtake in Geography : He places both this River and the Heſperian Gardens 
n the Region of Cyrene, on the Eaſtern Side of the Hyrtis Major. This 
River's taking its Riſe from Hell is a known Fable. As common likewiſc 
is the Story of the Heſpesides, and their Dragon, who watch'd the Gol- 
den Apples tili their Orchard was robb'd by Hercules, and the Pippins car- 
ricd to Euryſiheus, by whom, at unos Command, he was put to fo many 
Pieces of hard Service. | 

Ver. 620. The Garamantian Coaſt.) This is another groſs Fault in Geo- 
graphy ; for the Garamantes were an Inland People of Libya, that join'd 
on the South ro /£1h10p:a. This Tract of Land is now called by the a- 
L:ans, Zaara, or the Deſart. 


Ver, 
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Ver. 628. To ſhun the Syrts.] Theſe were the leſſer Syrts, round which 
Cato march'd to Syriis Parva in Byzacimm or Tunis. TY 

Ner. 703. If this large Globe.| The Ancients divided the World into 
three Parts, Europe, Aſia, and Africa or Libya; for that whole Part is fre- 
quently call'd Libya; the other Diviſion, which was ſometimes uſed, and 
is here mention'd by Lacan, was into the Eaſtern and Weſtern Parts. 

Ver. 723. V Golden Ores.) That which we call the Gold Coaſt and 
Gumen, were very little, if at all known to the Ancients. 

Ver. 726. Ciron Groves. See Note on Book 1. Ver. 312. 

Ver. 754. Naſamonian Hmds.| The Naſamozes were a barbarous Pco- 
ple that liv'd near the Hyrtis Major. | 

Ver. 812. Huch were thoſe 3 In the Time of Numa Pompilius 
there was a Buckler found in Rome, ſuch as the Romans called Aucyle, 
which was ſuppos'd to be dropp'd down from Heaven. The Augurs, who 
were conſulted upon the Occaſion, pronounc'd that where-ever that Shield 
ſhould remain, the chief Command and Empire of the World ſhould be 
fix d. Upon this Numa gave Orders to a Workman called Mamurra, that 
he ſhould make Fleven others exactly like that which came from Heaven, 
to prevent the true one from being ſtolen. Theſe Aucylia Sacra, or Holy 
Bucklers, were committed to the Care of the Sa/zz, who were Prieſts of 
Mars, and always choſen out of the Patricians, or Roman Nobility. 

Ver. 868. Pound out the precious Dranght.| This Action of Cato's is not 
much unlike that of David, when he refus'd to drink of the Water of the 
Well of Bethlehem, which Three Men had ventur'd their Lives to fetch. 
See 1 Chron. xi. 15. 

Ver. 872. Now to the ſacred Temple.) Lncan has made no Scruple ot 
committing here another great Fault in Geography, for the ſake of bringing 
his great Cato to the Temple of Jupiler Flamms;z, This famous Oracle 
was certainly ſituate between the Leſs and the Greater Catahathmrs, to the 
Welt of Agypr, in what is now called the Deſert of Barca, a great way di- 
{tant from the March Cato was then taking in the Kingdom of Tanis. The 
Deſcription of the Place it ſelf, except that (as I underſtand him) he places 
it under the ÆMquator, is agreeable ro moſt other ancient Authors. Ir is 
pretty well known that Jupiter was worſhip'd in this Place under the Shape 
of a Ram, (ar leaſt the upper Part) and there are ſtill to be found among 
the little Agyprian Idols in the Cabinets of the Curious, ſome with the 
Body of a Man and a Ram's Head. 

Ver. 904. Here unoblique.] Suppoling it to lye under the Xquinoctial ; 
but of our Author's Aſtronomical Notions I have taken notice in another 
Place. 

Ver. 919. No Har whate'er.) Thoſe who live to the Southward of the 
Equator fee Stars towards the Southern Pole which never ſet, as well as we 
do who live to the Northward of it. But this is what the Romans in I 
caus Time had no Notion of. 

Ver. 989. Canſt thou believe? | I cannot but obſerve here how finely 
our Author, in this Paſſage, reprehends the Folly of thoſe who are fond 
of and believe in a local Sanity, as if one Part of the World were hoticr 
than another, and the Ubiquity of the Divine Nature were conhn'd to a 
particular Place: But, thank God, the Foppery of Pilgrimages is our ot 
Faſhion in England, or at leaſt thoſe who are weak cnough to travel from 

one 
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one Country to another in ſearch of Holineſs, are wiſe enough not to 
own it amongſt us. 

Ver. 1033. Jugurthine Har.] See the Second Book, V. 107. 

Ver. 1042. As their utmoſt Southern Limits.| The Hyperbole is = 
ſtrong here; and one would think Cato had penetrated into the very Dept 
and Middle of Aßict, whereas in all appearance his March could never 
be very far from the Mediterranean. 

Ver. 1077. The Region all,] Having been petrified by Medy/a. 

Ver. 1106. Her Siſter Gorgons.] Sthenio and Euriale. 

Ver. 1119. Titaman Atlas.] Atlas, King of Mauritama, was of the 
Race of the Giants or Titans. See Ovid. Metam. Lib. 4. 

Ver. 1128. The Son of Danae.] Perſeus. 

Ver. 1130. Cyllenian Hermes.] Mercury, fo call'd from Cyllene, a Moun- 
tain in Arcadia, where his Mother Maia brought him forth. Among the 
peculiar Goods and Properties which belong'd ro Mercury, were the Wings 
at his Head and Feet, and the Falchion, or crooked Sword, call'd Harpe, 
which he is here ſaid to lend his Brother Per/eus. For the Story of Argos 
and [5 fee Ovid. Met. Lib. 1. 

Ver. 1147. No Land more high.| Lucan erroneouſly ſuppoſes this Part 
of the Earth to riſe higher under the Equator than in any other Part, and 
to project its Shade fartheſt in Eclipſes of the Moon. 

Ver. 1180. Pois nous Harveſts yield.) Thu it could producc nothing 
for the Good of Mankind, it brought forth Serpents. | 

Ver. 1214. The Swimmer.) The Latin Word is Natrix. I ſuppoſe this 
to be a kind of Water-Snake. 

The Javelin.) In the Latin it is Jaculus, a ſort of Serpent which is ſaid to 
lodge upon Trees, and from thence dart it ſelf with great Violence and 
Swiftneſs at its Prey. | 

Ver. 1229. Aud you, ye Dragons.) The Ancients had a kind of religi- 
ous Veneration for thoſe kind of Serpents call'd Dragons. Under this Form 
was Hſculapius worſhip'd, and Jupiter convers d with Alexander's Mother, 
and Apollo with Auguſtus Ceſar's. They were reckon'd Ava «um; among 
the Greeks, and good Genit among the Romans. When AEneas ſacrificed 


to his Father's Ghoſt in the Fifth Book of Hirgils Aneid, a Serpent of this 
kind appears. | 


Dixerat hec; adytis cum lubricus Angus ab Imis, 
Septem iagens gyros, &C. 


Scarce had he finiſh d, when wh ſpeckled Pride 

A Serpent from the Tomb began to glide 

Hrs hugy Bulk on Seven high Volumes roll d, 

Blue was his Breadth of Back, and flreakd with ſcaly Gold. 
Thus riding on his Curls, he ſcemd to paſs 
A rowling. Fire along, and ſinge the Grafs. 
More various Colours through his Body run, 
Than Iris when her Bow imbibes the Sun: 
Betwixt the riſing Altars, and around 
The ſacred Monſter ſhot along the Ground: 
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With harmleſs Play amiaſt the Bowls he paſt d, 

And with his lolling Tongue aſfſayd the Tate 

T hus fed with holy Food, the wondrous Gueſt 

Withm the hollow Tomb retir d to Reſt. Mr. Dryden. 


Ver. 1339. To force the Soul away.] That is, the Life. 

Ver. 1373. In the full Theater's.| The publick Shows at Rome were all 
cxhibited at the Expence of the Publick, or ſome of the great Men. This 
was done with great Magnificence, of which this way of perfuming the 
whole Place, and the Spectators, is a pretty remarkable Inſtance. I know 
this — is render d after a different manner, but I take this Senſe of it 
to be moſt eaſy and moſt probable. 

Ver. 1394. Not fwifter Deaths.) The literal Tranſlation runs thus; 
Nor are thoſe Poiſons more ſwift to deſtroy, which the Prophetick Sabeans 
compole of the Tree reſembling Birch, of which laſt the Fabi (and Ro- 
man) Magiſtrates Rods were made. I have taken very few Liberties of 
adding or leaving out any thing in this Tranſlation : The laſt Circum- 
ſtance, indeed, of this Paſſage I did not think material enough to be in- 
liſted on. 

Ver. 1416. The vaſt Orivn.| Concerning this Hrion there ie a very ri- 
diculous Fable: That he was iugcnder'd by Jupiter, Neptune, and Mer- 
curys piſſing in an Ox-hide. He was a Giant, and a very impudent one, 
for he would have raviſh'd Diana But a certain Scorpion took her Part, 
and ſtung him to Death. Afterwards the ſaid Giant and Scorpion were 
both tranſlated to the Skies, and made Conſtellations. 

Ver. 1418. Salpuga,]) A little ſort of venomous Ant. 

Ver. 1442. Ceraſie,) A kind of horned Serpent. 

Ver. 1485. The native Plagues.] The Serpents. 

Ver. 1524. Pfylhans.) Theſe People were Neighbours to the Maſamones, 
and were rather taken by Cato along with him when he began his March, 
than found out upon the Way. | | 

Ver. 1559. Foreign Galbanum,] Foreign to Africa, as being found in 
the Mountain Amanus in Syria. 

Ver. 1563. That from Theſſalian Chiron.) The Virtues of the Herb 
Centory were found vur by the Centaur Ch:ron, tamous for his Skill in Phy- 
ſick, and took its Name from him. 

Ver. 1597. Had bft and twice regaim d.] That is, during the Space 
of two Months. The expreſs Time of Cato's March is diverſly related 
by Plutarch, Strabo, and Lucan ; the firſt allowing but Seven Days for it, 
the ſecond Thirty, and the laſt, as we ſee here, "Two Months. This is 
of no great Conſequence, ſince they might fix the Beginning of his Jour- 
ney, and reckon his Departure, from ſeveral Places. 

Ver. 1605. The raging Lyon. | Some of the Commentators upon 


this Verſe, 


Qui primum ſervos contra videre Leones, 


fancy that it refers to a Cuſtom which the Natives of this e, Ley to 
hang up the Lyons, which they had caught or kill'd, upon Croſſes, and 
that they were theſe crucified Lyons which Cato's Soldiers were fo glad to 
meet with: But I can ſee no Reaſon for ſuch a far-ferch'd Interpretation; 
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the Meaning ſeems to me to be, that by meeting with thoſe Beaſts, who 
uſually prey upon tame Cattle, they found they were come into or near an 
inhabited Country. 

Ver. 1608. Leptis at /aft.| Leptis parva, now Lempta in Barbary. 

Ver. 1616. To» the Thracian Helleſpont.] Cz/ar very naturally fol- 
lowed Pompey into Aſia, where he had ſo great an Intereſt. 

Ver. 1622. Sigæan Jhore,| A Promontory now called Cape Jani/ar; 
in Aſia Minor on the Archipelags, over-againſt the Iſland of Tenedos, near 
the Ruins of the ancient Ty Here were the Tombs of Achilles and 
Patroclus. 

Rhetion, or Rh&iinm, was a Town and Promontory likewiſe thereabouts, 
where was the Tomb of Ajax the Son of Telamon. 

Ver. 1625. Ruins of the Walls.| Neptune and Apollo agreed with Lai- 
medon, King of Troy, to build Walls round his City ; which when they 
had perform'd, and the King refuſed to pay them according to Agree- 
ment, Neptune in Revenge ſent a Sea-Monſter amongſt his People; to ap- 
peaſe whom the 779jans were forced to expoſe their Daughters to be de- 
vour'd by him. Among the reſt, Heſione, the King's Daughter, being 
tied to a Rock for this purpoſe, was deliver'd by Hercules, who kill'd the 


Manſter. | 
Ver. 1641. Auchiſes, The Father of Zrcas. 


Ver. 1642. Oenone,| The firſt Miſtreſs of Paris, while he was a Shep- 
herd, and had not ſeen Helen. See Ovid's Epiſtles. The Story of Ga- 
aymede, and indeed moſt of the reſt here mention'd, are known 
Fables. 

Ver. 1655. Hercæan Jove.] This Altar of Jupiter Hercæus or Pene- 
tralis, as conſecrated to that God as the Keeper of the Houſe and Fa- 
mily. He is call'd Hercæus from the Greek Word "E-x&, which ſignifies 
an Incloſure, and his Altar was placed accordingly near the Wall. 

Ver. 1675. Te Pois. This Invocation is addreſs'd to thoſe Gods 
whoſe Images Mucas brought with him from Troy, which were placed at 
Alba by his Son Aſcanius, and afterwards remov'd to Rome, 

Ver. 1678. Phrygian Flame.] The Fire of Veſta. 

Ver. 1680. The ſacred Pledge.} The Palladium. 

Ver. 1686. Phrygian Walls reſtore.] I don't kuvuw whether Lucan does 
not hint in this Paſſage at the Deſign which Auguſtus Ce/ar had to tranſ- 
late the Scat of Empire from Nome to Troy, and which Monſ. Dacier has 
obſerv'd, from Mr. Le Ferre, gave Occaſion for one of the moſt beautiful 
Odes in Horace. 

Ver. 1707. An 1apious Orator.) This villainous Ambaſſador was Theo- 
dotus the Rhetorician of Chios, the worthy Præceptor of ſuch a Prince as 
Peolowy. He was one of his Council, and had been a principal Adviſer 
of this barbarous Murder. Phutarch ſays, he was afterwards taken 
Brutns in Aſia, and by him put to a very cruel Death. Appian ſays, he 
was crucified by Order of Caſſius. Ir is pretty certain that he came to ſuch 
an End as he had deſerv'd. 

Ver. 1723. Accept the Treaſiwes.| The Money which thou, O Cæſar, 
weu'dft have given willingly to have this Deed done. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 1733. Auletes,| The Sirname of young Prolomy's Father. 
Ver. 1811. Read thus, 


Has rousd the Univerſe to Arms around, 


Ver. 1854. Oh glorious Liberty “] This is a very Satyrical Irony. He 
means, that the Standers-by durſt not ſhew any Sign but that of Joy, ſince 
Cz/ar, tho outwardly he feem'd to grieve, was in his Heart pleas'd with 
that execrable Action. But this is an Inſtance of Lucans Prejudice againſt 
Ceſar; a Fault of which I am ſorry an Author, who ſeems to have been © 
Lover of his Country, ſhould be ſo often guilty. 


End of the Notes on the Ninth Book. 
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Ver. 25. Macedonian Power. Lexandria was built by Alexander the 
Great. 

Ver. 28. Therr Caves beneath.) The Agyptians embalming their Dead, 
and burying them in theſe large Caves in great Numbers together, is 
very well known. They are what are now called the Catacombs, and are 
ſo frequently viſited by Travellers. 


Ver. 39. For Ages fir d.] From the firſt Prolomy who ſucceeded Alex- 


ander, to this worthleſs Prince, who murder'd Pompey, about 280 Years. 

Ver. 47. Yanquiſhd Athens.] Not only Athens, but a good Part of 
Creece had been ſubdued by his Father Philip, partly by Force, and part- 
ly by Fraud. 
g Ver. 61. Empire of the Sea.) In this he hints at Alexander's Deſign of 
diſcovering the Indian Ocean mention d by ©. Curtius. 

Ver. 72. Maſter of his Fame. Alexander died in Poſſeſſion of the Em- 
ire he had acquir'd, and Parthia, with the reſt of the Eaſt, acknowledged 
11s Power. 

Ver. 83. Pella, A City in Macedon where Alexander was born, from 
whence he is often call'd Pellæan. | | 

Ver. 87. Their Ring remains their Pledge of Peace.) Ceſar had good 
Reaſon to doubt the Deſigns of the Alexandrians, and therefore kept their 
King within his Power. | 

Ver. 88. Hen veild in Secrecy.) Cleoparra having brib'd thoſe Guards 
who had the Cuſtody of her Perſon, was broughe by Apollodorus, her Tu- 
tor, wrap'd up in a kind of Quilt or Flock-Bed by Night to Cæſar. 

Ver. 97. II hen with an Hoſt.) When ſhe join'd with M. Antony againſt 
Azuruſtus, The Loves of Antony and Cleopatra, the Battle of Aclium, and 
the Conſequences of it, are too well known to need any Explanation. 

Canopus is a City of Egypt, now called Bochzr, with a Port at the 
Mouth of the Weſt Arm of the Vie upon the Medierranean. In this 
Place it is taken for Agypt it ſelf. 

Ver. 119. Bold Cato to ret iwe.] While Cæſar was in Agypt, Cato and 
Fcipio were drawing together the Remains of Pompey's Forces, and forming 
2 new Army in Africa. 

Ver. 122. Diſdainiug or to ſeign.] Cleopatra was fo ſecure of the Power 
of her Beauty, that ſhe took no Pains to ſet off her Affliction, or appear 

more ſorrou ful than ſhe really was. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 161. Ægypt and Cæſar.] Ceſar had, to all outward Appearance, 
reconciF'd Ptolomy and his Siſter. 

Ver. 173. Of fold Ebony.] The Wood-work uſed only to be cover d over 
with thin Pieces of Ebony: Here it was entirely made of that coſtly Tree. 

Ver. 174. From fwarthy Meroe.] An Iſland forni'd by the Nile in . 
thiapia, from whence Ebony was brought. Some Editions read Eben: 
Mareotica in this Place, but erroneouſly, for there is no Ebony grows near 
Mareotis in Ægypt. 


Ver. 20 1. With captive juba.] It ſhould rather be f vanguſh'd Juba : 
The Original is 
—_— quales ad Cæſaris ora, 
Nec capto venere Juba. 


Tho it is certain, that after Juha was vanquiſh'd he kill'd himſelf, and ſo 
was never Cze/ar's Priſoner. 


Ver. 226. Ruder 8 Quinctius Cincinnatus was ſaluted Diet 
tor as he was following the Plough in his own Field. 

Ver. 234. Nor ſpares thoſe very Gods.| The Agyptians worſhip'd not 
only ſeveral Sorts of Beaſts and Birds, but even Plants, as Lecks and 
Onyons. 

Ver. 236. lu Cem of Price.) Drinking Veſlels made of Precious 
Stones. The Spaniſh Tranſlator renders Gemme Capaces in this Place 
Perlas, Pearls; but that is ſtretching the Agypt:an Magnificence a little 
too far. 

Ver. 241. Ward.] Nardum is an odoriferous Shrub bearing Leaves, and 
a kind of Ear call'd $p:ca Mardi. Hence comes our Word Spulenard, 

Ver. 242. Roſes of immortal.) Roles that were in Bloom all the Year. 

Ver. 264. Monumental Sculptures.| Hieroglyphicks carv'd upon Pillars. 

Ver. 268. Cecropran.| Atheman, from Cecrops King of Atheys. 

Plato.] This Philoſopher was, according to Hrabo, a conſiderable time 
in Ægypt, where he was inſtructed by the Prieſts in their moſt ſacred 
Myſteries. | | 

Ver. 276. Nor ſhall my Hill.] Cæſar's Regulation of the Calendar, which 
we now call the Julian Period, is well known. 

Ver. 277. Eudvxus,) A Mathematician of Cidos in Caria. He was 
the firſt who regulated the Year according to the Revolutions of the Moon 
in Greece. He had been with Plato in 25 pt. | 

Ver. 298. To all thoſe Stars.| The Planets, which, according to the 
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Aſtronomy of the Romans at that Time, were carried round in every 24 


Hours by the Eighth Sphere, or Primum Mobile. 

Ver. 304. And keeps each wand'ring Light.| That is, drives them back, 
and makes em become Retrograde when they come to their nearelt Diſtance 
to the Sun. The other Offices which he gives to the reſt of the Planets 
were according to their Aſtronomy at that Time. 

Ver. 313. When in the Crab.] Upon this Occaſion Lacan enumerates 
the ſeveral different Opinions that were then held concerning the Increaſe 
and Decreaſe of the Mile. 

The firſt he gives is the Preſſure of the Planet Mercary upon the Foun- 
tains of Mie, which he ſuppoſes to lye under the Sign of Cancer. The Fact 
is, that the River begins to ſwell after Mid/uwmer, comes to its Height 
in Auguſt, and falls again about the Aurumnal Equinox in September. 

O 00000 Ver. 
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Ver. 334. Till the hot Dog.] In Jah. 

Ver. 346. Syene's.] See Notes on Book 2. Yer. gos. 

Ver. 352. Meroe projects.] When the Sun is no longer Vertical over 
Merob. | 

Ver. 355. Others of old.) This 1 * attributes the Cauſe to the 
Weſtern Winds two Ways; either by their blowing conſtantly againſt the 
Stream for many Days together, and keeping it from running into the Sea 
as uſual ; or elſe by bringing a great Quantity of Rain from other Parts of 
the World towards the Source of the Mile, and fo cauſing it to overflow. 

Ver. 415. Fierce came Seſoſtris.] This Prince is ſaid by Tzerzes, and 
other ancient Hiſtorians, to have been King of M yria, as well as Agypr. 
He had his Chariot drawn by Kings whom he had conquer'd. He 11 = 
wiſe ſent to diſcover the Head of Mie, but in vain. 

Ver. 420. Thy fam d.] Speaking to Cæſar. 

Ver. 421. Cambyſes.| The Story of his Conqueſt of ÆAgypr, his Inva- 
ſion of Ethiopia, and the Miſeries that he and his Army underwent in that 
Expedition by Famine, may be found at large in Herodotus. The Ezhio- 
plans, into whole Country he penetrated, were call'd Ma or long-liv'd. 


Ver. 436. Far in the South.) After giving the Reaſons that were then 
aſſign'd for the Swell of the Nile, the Poct goes on to give an Account of 
its Courſe, as far as was then known. The Cc, whum hc mentions 


as the fartheſt People from whence this River can be traced, may be ſup- 
poſed to have been a Nation of Ethiopia Inferior, tho I do not find them 
in Cellarius. | | 

Ver. 45. One never knows.| That is, the Northern Part of the World 
knows not from whence it comes, nor the Southern whither it goes. 
Ver. 469. Where Philz's Gates.] The Original is thus, 


Dna dirimuut, Arabum populis, Agyptia rura 
Regni clauſtra Phile. 


And I have tranſlated it literally: Tho' Philæ, which is an Iſland in the 
Mle, and at a good large Diſtance from the Red-Sea, or Gulf of Arabia, 
is much rather to be look'd upon as a Boundary between Agypt and Eibio- 


pia, than between AÆAgypt and Arabia. Ir lyes a little above the leſſer 
Cataracts. | 


Ver. 485. Abatos.) This is a Rock, or little inacceſſible Iſland, in the 
Mile, over-grown with Reeds and Buſhes. It lyes between Philæ and Ele- 
phantiae, very near to the before-mention'd Cataracts. 

Ver. 528. The former Rule.| The King's Authority. 

Ver. 530. Doſt thou alone.] This is meant ſcornfully and ironically. 

Ver. 584. This Rzght, ye Romans!] The Army under the Command 
of Achillas was compos'd, as 1 2 a little further, the greateſt Part, of 
Renegado Romans, and the of Agyptians. 


Ver. 607. Aud give their Country's.) That is, they do not kill Cæſar for 
the Wrongs he had done to Rome, but at the Command of that Egyptian 
Maſter whom they obey and ſerve for Hire. 


Ver. 639. Can ſuch a Life,) As Cæſars. 
Ver. 674. Eaſtern Inde.] The River Indus. 


Tyrian Gades, | The preſent Iſland and City of Cadiz. This is ſaid to 
have been a Colony of the Tyrians. 


Ver, 
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Ver. 677. Nor horrid Moors.] The Original is, 
Non Scytha, non fizus qui ludit in hoſpite Maurus ; 


Alluding to a Piece of Cruelty practiſed among thoſe Barbarians, to take 

Strangers and ſet em up for Marks to dart their Javelins at. I can't think 

- Omiſſion of this Circumſtance in the Tranſlation of any great Con- 
uence. 

Ver. 688. H from Æctas.] When Medea, after betraying the Golden 
Fleece to her Lover Jaſon, fled away with him, ſhe is ſaid to have carry d 
her young Brother Ab/yr:os with her, and killing him to have ſcatter'd his 
7 up and down, to retard the Purſuit and Revenge of her Father 

eras. 

Ver. 703. Such Prodigies,] As the Murder of Ambaſſadors ; whoſe Per- 
ſons and Characters are ſacred amongſt the moſt barbarous Nations. 

Ver. 705. Not dire Pharnaces,] Alluding to the Wars which Cz/ar 
waged, after the Death of Pompey, with Juba in Africk, and with Phar- 
naces, the Son of Miubridates, in Aſia. 

Ver. 738. Their City burn.) In this Fire was burnt the famous Library 
of Ptolomy Philadelphas. 

Ver. 744. Holy Proreas. ] This Prophetica Prince reign'd in AEgypt in 
the Time of the Trojan War. 

Ver. 753. Cæſar defers.) Cæſar, as is obſerv'd before, kept not only 
the King, but Potbinus in his Power, and tranſported them into the Iſland 
of Pharos; where finding, by intercepting ſome Meſſengers of Pothinus, that 
he kept Correſpondence with Achillas, and preſs d him till to attack Cz/ar, 
he put him to Death. | 

Ver. 760. By wily Ganymede.] This was likewiſe an Eunuch, and Tu- 
tor to Ar/imoe, Prolomy's younger Siſter, whom, in the Abſence of Prolomy 
and Cleopatra, he ſet up for Queen of Agypt ; and after he had kill'd Ach:/- 
las, made himſelf General, and continued the Siege againſt Cz/ar. 

Ver. 775. With him who raisd it.] Achillas. 

Ver. 783. While to their Barks.| This famous Action of Ce/ar's is not 
very clearly related. To me the Fact ſeems to have been thns; that while 
Ceſar was imbarking thoſe few Forces that were with him, in order pro- 
bably to quit Pharos, and rejoin his own Fleet, the Agyprians, under the 
Command of Ganymede, fally'd by the way of the Mole, and attack d kim 
with the Fury here mention'd. 

Ver. 807. His own brave Scæva.] See this Story in the Sixth Book. 

Ver. 811. Aud coop'd withm a Wall.) This is the laſt Line of the 
Tranſlation; the Death of Lucan having left his Work thus abrupt and 
imperfect here. What follows to the End of this Book is a Supplement of 
my own, in which I have only endeavour'd to finiſh the Relation of this 
very remarkable Action, with bringing Cz/ar in Safety to his own Fleet, 
with the Circumſtances in which all Authors who have writ on this Sub- 
ject agree. 


End of the Notes on LUCAN. 
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Book TI. 


On Book I. 


IV 
VI. 
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Verſe 140. 


KK RAT 2. 
for D:ſſove read Diſſolve. 


f. ſcarter d t. ſcatter d. 
f. And let r. 0h let. 

3. f. thro r. tho. 

f. Haminus r. Flaminiar. 
. F. Fear r. Tear. 

f. Led r. Lead. 

» F. Peleos r. Pteleos. 

f. ere r. „er. 

f. wnliſted r. uplifted. 


. 6. the Gem: r. aw (Com: 


f. That God r. Than Cod. 


In the Nor ES 


Verſe 728. 


694. 


121. 


In the laſt Line read be expos'd. 


I. 2. f. for r. ze. 


I. 3. f. ze r. for. 
f. Africa r. Aricia. 


